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MEETING THE GROWING NEEDS OF THE GREAT MIDDLE WEST 


HE three banks which have united 

to form the Illinois Merchants Banks 
have for many years paid more than ordi- 
nary attention to the development of their 
services to banks. 


Today, their combined resources and 
facilities offer special advantages which 


appeal strongly to bankers. Capital and 
surplus amounting to $45,000,000 with 
total resources well over $400,000,000 
place them in an unusually strong posi- 
tion—and a fully equipped organization 
of long and wide experience assures ser- 
vice at all times of the highest standard. 


Correspondence or interviews with our officers 
concerning your Chicago requirements is invited. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLIN OIS MERCHANTS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY |(@&% 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
and The Merchants Loan & Trust Company 


THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants 
Bank Building remains at its present location 


Clark and Jackson Streets \ Sree La Salle and Adams Streets 
CHICAGO 
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LIBERTY TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


AN AUTHORIZED TRUST GOMPANY } 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS $600,000.00 


Lo RE SS RMRRIRREET De 


WALTER M,. HEYMANN .PresioEnt 
ADOLPH S, HELOQUIST, Vice Presivent 
WILLIAM G. ee Vice ieee 1OENT 


JACOB LANDON ..Vice Pres. ano Caswer 
HARRY WIERSEMA, Assistant Casnigr 
MILTON ROSENTHAL, Assistant Casnice 
WILLIAM KABAKER, Assistant Casnicr 

J. ALBERT LISS. Assistant Casnier 


BENJAMIN N LEVINSON, Taver Orricer 





ROOSEVELT ROAD AND KEDZIE AVENUE 


CHICAGO May 19, 1924. 


Thomas Cusack Company, 
515 Loomis St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: - 


The occasion of the completion of our new building, 
we believe to be an appropriate time to express our- 
selves relative to the part that Outdoor Advertising 
has played in the growth of our Institution. 


: From the time we first opened, over twelve years ago, 

we have used your medium without a single interruption 
and have consistently increased the number of displays 
from year to year, until we now have twenty-seven. 


The continued use of well selected displays at strategic 
points, we believe has enabled us to dominate the locality 
which we serve and the steady growth we have enjoyed 

bears out the wisdom of this kind or publicity. 


TA OR a ited Beda 


Our resources in 1912 were approximately half a million. 
Today they exceed Ten Million Dollars. 


We are always on the lookout for appropriate locations 
and will appreciate your calling to our attention any 

displays which may become available in our section of 
the City. 


s very uly; 


Vice-Pres A te 0 
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What every Cashier and Teller should know 
about American Express Travelers Cheques 
~for use at home as well as abroad 


All travel has an element of uncertainty about it. American Express 
Travelers Cheques relieve this uncertainty to the fullest extent. 


1, 


These cheques enable the traveler to carry 
safely, easily and comfortably, any amount 
of money from $10 to $10,000. They protect 
this money against loss or theft. They give 
the traveler the absolute knowledge that 
wherever he may be he will get the full 
value of his American dollar in the cash of 
the country he is in, get it readily and with- 
out red tape or question. 


. Sky-blue in color, with the name “American 


Express Travelers Cheques” across their 
face, they are the insured money of all 
nations. 


. These cheques have the added value of a 


helpful Personal SERVICE to the traveler 
—a Service as varied as the personal needs 
of the individual traveler are varied —as 
efficient as the experience of a great organi- 
zation, over a period of many years in 
serving travelers, can make it—as extended 
and wide reaching as the highways or by- 
ways of commercial or pleasure travel. 


. Originated in 1891 by the American Express 


Company, they were, for eighteen years, the 
only travelers cheques in existence. 


. More than 500,000 people used more than 


$120,000,000 worth of these cheques in 1923. 


26,700 Personal Service Stations in the United States 


. Wherever there is a railroad station there 


is an express office. 


. This means 26,700 personal service stations 


for the use of travelers carrying these 
cheques. 


. Each express agent, working under a cen- 


trally directed plan, is ready to serve his 
Company’s patrons. 


. He is often in towns where there are no 


banks. 


. He cashes Travelers Cheques even at hours 


when banks are closed. He gives informa- 
tion on local conditions: What hotels to 


use. What restaurants are good. What 
garages are safe. What the local speed laws 
are. Distances to neighboring towns. What 
to see in a neighborhood. 


. Toa stranger getting off a train, to a woman 


traveling alone or with children, the Express 
Agent is a local, experienced friend, ready 
to help. 


. These thousands of local offices give the 


Express Company a local prestige which 
furnishes an assurance to restaurants, 
hotel keepers, garages and others who hesi- 
tate to cash personal checks or other forms 
of paper with which they are not familiar. 


Service in Case Cheques Are Lost or Stolen 


Quick and effective help to the traveler in case his cheques are lost or 
stolen is most important. 


1. 


ODP BOB DO SLO SP. 


The local express offices in the United 
States—practically every place where there 
is a railroad station—serve as centers where 
loss may be reported—the assistance of the 
agent secured in starting the machinery for 
a prompt refund—or, if the checks have 


been stolen, for the apprehension of the 
thief. 


. Last year the American Express Company 


handled 2,009 cases of loss. 157 criminals, 
many of whom were old-time bank offend- 
ers, were apprehended and placed in jail. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Helpful Personal Service 
makes American Express Iravelers Cheques 
worth 75 per £100 anywhere in the world 


With its Express Offices in 26,700 places in the United States, manned 
by intelligent employees ready to serve; with its network of foreign 
headquarters, supplemented by 10,000 banking correspondents; and with 
its technically manned world-wide travel service, the American Express 
Company furnishes to a patron carrying its Travelers Cheques a ser- 
vice never before available in such magnitude, or so universal. 


1. Travelers abroad are invited to make*their 3. Convenient locations for cashing Travelers 


business and social headquarters at the Cheques, securing further supplies of 
offices of the American Express Company. Cheques through cable or mail from home. 
These offices have: Reading rooms with the 4. Couriers and interpreters meeting boats at 
latest United States papers. Writing rooms principal seaports and trained in helping 
for the convenience of patrons. Fully travelers through customs and to the right 

equipped mail rooms under trained men, for trains. : : 
receiving, holding or forwarding patrons’ 5. Uniformed men at railroad depots and in- 
mail. Cable service. English speaking em- terior points directing incoming passengers 
ployees doing business with an American to hotels and outgoing passengers to the 

spirit. Facilities for exchanging and receiv- proper trains. : x 
ing foreign moneys. Travel experts. 6. Similarly uniformed men at frontier points 
ready to solve the —— of —— 
P tion requirements and custom regulations. 

2. Information Bureaus ready to tell: Where ; : = 

to go. Where to stay. Where to eat. Where All these men are in uniform—they are as 


welcome a sight to a traveler in a foreign 


to shop. How to find a good doctor. How country as the Statue of Liberty to an 


to find an American dentist. How to firid American nearing home. It is estimated 


a trustworthy lawyer. Who to tip. How that 90 per cent of American travelers 
much. Every puzzling detail incidental to abroad make use of American Express 
being a stranger in a strange land. offices. 


Wide Travel Activities of American Express Co. 
Make Personal Service Possible 


Because the American Express Company is one of the greatest travel organizations 
in the world, it is in an absolutely strategic position to make it possible for carriers 
of its Travelers Cheques to travel with comfort, ease and freedom from annoyance. 
Its travel operations include: Steamship tickets over all lines. Railroad tickets. 
Hotel reservations. Preparation of itineraries. Sight-seeing arrangements. The 
transference, storage and insurance of baggage. Accident insurance. Automobile 


tours. Conducted tours with limited select parties. Membership in specially ar- 
ranged cruises. 


At 75 cents per $100, the total cost of any amount of Travelers Cheques is merely 
an incidental expense as compared to the total cost of any journey. 


The bank which sells its customers American Express Travelers Cheques, is plac- 


ing them figuratively within a stone’s throw of immediate assistance should they 
need it. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 





OFFICES JN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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In view of 
the present money market— 


with Call Money around 2%, Time Money around 234% to 334% 
and Commercial Paper around 4% to 416%, readily marketable 
bonds offer a particularly attractive medium for investment of bank 
funds. For this purpose we recommend the following securities, 


among others 


To Yield 
About % 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 6.58 
First Mortgage 6% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, Series A, 
due May |, 1937. 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company 5.68 
First and Refunding Mortgage 514% Gold Bonds, Series A, 
due June |, 1949. 
Philadelphia Company 6.15 


Fifteen-Year 514% Convertible Debenture Gold Bonds, 
due March |, 1938. 


Detailed circulars describing the above issues or others suitable 
for bank investment will be sent upon request 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Established 1848 
Telephone Wabash 0440 
Boston The Rookery, Chicago New York 


Higginson & Co., London 
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LINING UP YOUR OFFICERS FOR. 
COMMERCIAL BUSINESS 


System of regular visits to organizations in 
the community reveals many leads for new 
accounts as well as valuable credit data 


By G. L. MILLS 


Asst. Secy.-Treas., Commerce Guardian Trust and Savings Bank, Toledo, Ohio 


RE the officers of your bank “chair- 
warmers” or do they keep in active 
touch with business in your community? 
One of the most successful new busi- 
ness building plans used by the Com- 
merce Guardian Trust and Savings 
Bank of Toledo, Ohio is worked around 
the idea of our officers making regular 
visits to different business organizations 
in Toledo. But, paradoxically, they do 
not actively solicit accounts. 

Each week each officer is given a list 
of two commercial customers to call 
upon, and two non-customers. These 
names are assigned at the weekly 
officers’ meeting which is held every 
Wednesday at 3:45 P. M. At the meet- 
ing the following week the visits are 
reported by the officers and the firms 
in question analyzed. 

The effect of this plan is first, to 
secure leads for new business. By call- 
ing upon business executives without 
making a solicitation we make them 
feel that the bank is interested in their 
efforts and many new accounts have been 
opened as a direct result. But there 
are many further advantages of these 
calls by the officers. A valuable cross- 
section of business conditions is secured 
as well as credit information which is 
obtained without the business executive 
being aware of it. Having officers come 
in frequent contact with actual condi- 
tions in various lines of business stim- 
wates and keeps them alert to the re- 
quirements of customers. Calling on 


business men also affords a valuable 
tie-up with our investment department. 

Our officers have been making these 
Visits for three years and the results have 


been both profitable and illuminating. 
We realized before we decided to make 
these calls that many opportunities are 
overlooked when officers confine them- 
selves to mere routine business that 
comes in over the rail. As a result we 
developed this systematic method of 


"THE biggest source of com- 

mercial business for any 
bank lies in the personal con- 
tacts of its officers and direc- 
tors. The plan described in 
this article for systematizing 
the efforts of officers in mak- 
ing new contacts and reinforc- 
ing old ones affords a valuable 
suggestion to many banks in 
small as well as large cities. 
This method results ina closer 
and more profitable identifi- 
cation of the bank’s executive 
staff with business activities 
in the community. 





sending officers out to make contacts, 


without waiting for the accounts to 


‘come in. 


A list of calls for the officers is pre- 
pared each week from the customers 
who have satisfactory accounts and 
from prospective customers who are 
considered satisfactory. 

The names of prospects are drawn 
from many sources, but they are 
chiefly secured from suggestions that 
are made by the various officers. The 
names of business men to be ealled upon 


9 


for the week are typed upon 3x5 cards, 
with the name and address of the firm, 
and the names of the chief executives. 

Our weekly meeting is held in the 
directors’ room with all the officers 
seated around a table. Everyone can 
see everyone else and we encourage the 
thought that the meeting is a “round- 
table’ where minds can meet freely. 
The calls for officers are then ‘assigned. 
Names are read and the officer best 
fitted to make the particular call is 
considered carefully. Some officer may 
have had a contact with a certain busi- 
ness which it seems wise to develop. 
Another may be better suited temper- 
amentally to a certain prospective cus- 
tomer. On the other hand it may be 
advisable to have some officer acquire a 
knowledge of a certain line of business. 
The card bearing the name of the bus- 
iness man is handed to an officer who 
initials it and returns it at the next 
meeting with the date of his visit in- 
dicated. 

In making the eall the officer in- 
variably tries to see the manager of 
the business, and in most cases is suc- 
cessful. He explains that he is in- 
terested in this particular business. 
When the manager finds that the banker 
is not trying to solicit his business he 
usually becomes expansive and tells all 
about the company’s history and its 
present condition. Frequently the 
manager will escort the bank officer 
through his plant, and when this is done 
an accurate idea is secured as to the 
condition of the business. 

After the officer has made his eall he 
dictates a report of the visit. These 
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reports are turned in to one of the 
officers who reads all the reports at the 
next meeting. Each report indicates 
whether the company called upon is a 
After the 
report has been read the company in 


customer or a non-customer. 


question is discussed and analyzed by 
the “round-table.” 

Here is a typical report of a visit 
with a company that is a customer ot 
the bank: 


THE CONSOLIDATED CIGAR CORPORATION 

Called upon by Mr. Mills, February 14 
1924. 

Had a very interesting visit this morning 
with Mr. Leonard H. Schaefer, Supt. of 
the above corporation 

The plant is located at 2501 Lagrange 
St., employing 80 people who make on 
an average of 20,000 cigars a day The 
employes consist almost entirely of girls, 

* and working conditions are ideal, the two 
floors being light and very orderly. 

Mr. Schaefer informed me that the 
tobacco leaf is steadily increasing in price 
and the government tax is higher than 
ever. 

The Consolidated Cigar Corporation home 
offices are located in New York and conduct 
40 plants which are located at advantageous 


places. The cigars manufactured in the 
local plant are shipped to points in this 
vicinity. Mr. Schaefer informed me that 


the Sumatra wrappers are procured almost 
entirely from Holland, this country con 
trolling almost the entire sale of Sumatra 
wrappers. 

Mr. Schaefer seemed quite pleased to 
have a representative of the bank call upon 
him and informed me that he would open 
a personal account with our bank very 
shortly and asked for one of our budgeting 


the bank. 


books, which we are mailing to him today 
(signed) G. L. Mills 


And here is a typical report on a 
company that was not a customer of 
In this instance two of the 
bank’s officers went to make the visit 
together: 


THE L. BECKMAN COMPANY 

Mr. Edwards and Mr. Caves called 
upon the above Monday, October 24th, 1921 
and were received ‘very cordially by Mr 
Louis Beckman. 

This company is engaged in the manu 
facture of surveying and engineers instru 
ments and do an extensive business through 
out the United States. They sell their 
product direct to the user, having changed 
from the policy of distributing through 
jobbers several years ago 

The company hires a very high grade 
of labor, all of their employes being espe 
cially trained men in the manufacture of 
engineering instruments. Their labor turn 
over is very small, which Mr. Beckman 
accounts for by the fact that they endeavor 
at all times to treat the employe on a fair 
basis with a proper understanding of his 
point of view. The company has had in 
effect for some years a profit sharing plan 
by which at the end of each year, every 
employe received a bonus in proportion to 
his yearly salary. 

Mr. Beckman reports that business has 
not been very brisk during the past year 
but is having considerable inquiries coming 
in from various parts of the country and 
he anticipates that the year 1922 will show 
quite a revival in his line, although he 
does not expect real good business until 
1923 or 1924. 

Mr, Beckman seemed to appreciate our 
call and stated that he would drop into 
the bank at an early date 

(signed) E. C. Edwards 
and H. P. Caves 


Still another report reveals the cordial 


manner in which the bank’s represent- 
ative was received by a eustomer who 
owned a hotel company: 


THE WALDORF HOTEL COMPANY 

Called at The Waldorf Hotel and was 
cordially received by Mr. Keenan, manager 

Mr. Keenan was glad of the opportunity 
of showing the hotel to an officer of the 
bank, and explained how proud he and his 
associates are of the property. This hotel 
with the Plankinton in Milwaukee and the 
Anthony in Fort Wayne are owned by The 
Keenan Hotel Company, the Keenan Hotel 
Company being in turn owned by Mr. Bert 
Keenan, his mother and two brothers. The 
Keenan Hotel Company purchased from 
Severcool and Edmunds all of the stock of 
the Waldorf Hotel Company, which holds 
a lease for the Waldorf Hotel for twenty 
six years or until 1947. 

They unquestionably are energetic ex 
perienced hotel men as is apparent to 
anyone who steps into the lobby of the 
Waldorf Hotel. Mr. Keenan says that 
during the last two months of business de 
pression they have operated at an average 
of about eighty per cent of capacity, 396 
rooms having been occupied last night out 
of a total of 483 rooms in the building. A 
comparison in size with the Secor Hotel may 
be readily had when it is known that the 
Secor has but 320 rooms, 80 of which are 
occupied by permanent guests, while the 
Waldorf has no permanent guests. 

Mr. Keenan feels with the conditions 
at all normal there is bound to be a crying 
need in Toledo for a new hotel and rather 
indicated that the Keenan Hotel Company 
is making an exhaustive survey of the local 
situation at the present time. The company 
is just about to receive bids for a three 
hundred room hotel in Fort Wayne. where 
the need is quite acute, the cost of which 
hotel with the land will run in excess of 


(Centinued on page 4°) 





Weekly meeting of ‘officers of The Commerce Guardian Trust and Savings Bank of Toledo, Ohio at which reports of visits to commercial 
houses are read and discussed. Left to right: H. P. Caves, secretary; C. H. Strayer; E. G. Kirby, vice president; L. E. Momenee, assistant treasurer; 
F. A. Fleischman, manager savings department; W. A. Boyer; R. B. Crane, chairman of the board; R. B. Orvis, assistant treasurer; J. D. Earhart, 


assistant secretary; George M. Ellis, advertising manager; T. T. Sa 


president. 


mpson, assistant secretary; G. L. Mills, assistant secretary-treasurer; E. H. Cady. 
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GEN. CHARLES G. DAWES 


CHICAGO BANKER A NATIONAL FIGURE 
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HARLES G. DAWES, chairman of th . board of directors of the 
Central Trust Company, Chicago, illinois, will be President 
Coolidge’s running mate as candidate for vice-president on 

the Republican ticket. But long before his nomination at Cleve- 
land, Mr. Dawes came into national and even international promi- 
nence, not only as a financier of outstanding ability, but also as an 
officer with a record of distinguished achievement in the World War. 
Mr. Dawes was born in Marietta, Ohio, August 27, 1865. He grad- 
uated from Marietta College in 1884 and from Cincinnati Law 
School in 1886, and for seven years engaged in law practice in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. In 1894 he wrote “‘The Banking System of the 


United States,”’ which was published by Rand McNally & Company. 

In 1898, at the age of 33, he was appointed Comptroller of the 
Currency. In this office he enforced economies and inaugurated 
systems that were adopted by succeeding comptrollers. He resigned 
as Comptroller of the Currency on September 30, 1901, and in 1902 
organized the Central Trust Company of Illinois. 

When the United States entered the World War he immediately 
volunteered his services and became Chief of the United States Pur- 
chasing Board for the American Army in Europe. 

Im 1922 he was selected by President Harding to work cut a 
budget system for the United States government. 














PROBLEMS THAT FACE YOU IN 
STARTING TRUST SERVICE 


Whether in the case of the large or the small bank, the 
banker should first determine definitely the possibilities of 
the territory before undertaking broad fiduciary powers 


By W. J. KOMMERS 


President, Union Trust Company, Spokane, Wash. 


RUST service is the newest of bank- 

ing functions, yet it spans the 
cycle of a life time. Commercial bank- 
ing enters into a man’s affairs only 
during the period of his business activ- 
ity. Savings institutions begin a little 
earlier and they continue a little longer. 
It has been said that “Trust Company 
service begins with the cradle and ends 
only with the grave,” but this falls short 
of expressing in its fullness the extent 
to which trust service has entwined itself 
into human life. The trusts for unborn 
children antedate the cradle, and the 
provisions made through trust service 
for the protection of wife, children and 
dependents after the bread winner has 
passed on, extend the influence of a 
human life long after the grave has 
claimed its own. 

Trust activities are still inferior in 
extent to the allied activities of bank- 
ing, for trust service is still eompar- 
atively new and knowledge of its merits 
limited. Banking is an accumulated 
growth of ages, but the idea of the 
trust company was conceived almost 
within the last century. For many years 
trust service gained but little, but in 
the last generation its growth has been 
very rapid. 

Trust service, I believe, will eventually 
win a greater place in the community 
than the commercial or savings features 
of banking, for it meets the needs of 
human life on more of its manifold 
phases than either of these. It is the 
great corporate servant of humanity. 

The savings institution is founded on 
the idea of thrift—the trust company 
on that of conservation. Foremost in 
its service is that phase of its activity 
which prevents the dissipation of that 
which industry and thrift have aceumu- 
lated and assures its wise application to 
the needs of the future. 

Indeed, it was the need of humanity 
which created the trust company. 
Scientists say that the eye was created 
by light. They point to the fish in the 
eave without eyes, because its ancestor 
had no contact with the light. As the 
eye came into being because of the 
existence of something to the use of 
which the eye was a necessity, so the 
trust company came into being because 
of human need for a better fiduciary 
servant than the individual—a need 
that could be met only by the corporate 
fiduciary embracing the virtues of the 
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individual without his limitations. 

And because the needs which it 
serves are so manifold and so capable 
of infinite development, trust service 
will itself develop with the passing 
years. Only to the extent to which 
those responsible for its future fail to 
visualize the human need for a fiduciary 
servant of unquestioned responsibility, 
efficiency and constancy, and to shape 











W. J. KOMMERS 


the growth of the trust service to meet 
those needs, is the future of trust service 
at all uncertain. 

The trust company will not meet with 
a large measure of success in those com- 
munities where men have nothing to 
conserve. It is an institution less 
adapted to pioneer life than to the later 
periods when men have accumulated 
competence, and fortunes are in the 
making. Perhaps for this reason trust 
service has attained a less marked de- 
velopment in the Pacifie Northwest than 
in the older communities of the East. 

Even in the Northwest, however, the 
time has come when trust service is 
making headway, and bankers are begin- 
ing to ask, “Ought we to enter the trust 
field, and what course should we pursue 
if we do?” 

For the consideration of this subject 
a distinction will have to be drawn 
between what will be the probable pro- 
cedure of a city bank and one located 
in the smaller community, because their 
problems are different. In either case 
the banker must determine for himself 
whether the territory he serves will 


justify the entering of the trust bus- 
iness, and the scale upon which he is to 
found it. In the case of the city banker, 
he can adopt the method of the mer- 
chant about to open a store in a new 
location. The merchant carefully counts 
the people who daily or hourly pass 
that location to determine the number 
of possible customers. The banker like- 
wise should carefully analyze his bus- 
iness field before arriving at a decision. 
A community composed mainly of bor- 
rowers will not prove a good field for 
trust business. In a community where 
thrift prevails, where money is being 
accumulated for investment, where life 
insurance is extensively carried, where 
estates of considerable size are left for 
administration; that is the field best 
suited for the work of a trust depart- 
ment. 

The questions confronting the banker 
about to enter the trust field are very 
different from those which confronted 
him when the bank was first organized. 
He was then engaging upon a business 
already well established in public favor. 
Its future increase could be forecast 
with reasonable accuracy. His problem 
was simply to supply an existing demand 
and to grow with the natural increase 
of that demand. Banks were offering a 
service which could be had only through 
banks and competition with individuals 
was non-existent. 

The trust department of your bank 
will enter upon a new field, and in com- 
mon with its co-laborers it must face 
the problem of developing that field. 
It is new in the sense that its service 
covers but a fraction of the field as it 
exists today. It may develop into a 
gigantic institution simply by the ex- 
tension of its service to existing condi- 
tions without waiting for the community 
to grow. In its ability to render a 
superior service to that of the individual 
acting in like capacities and in its pos 
sible application of corporate fiduciary 
service to new needs, there open pos 
sibilities of future greatness which may 
make this, the youngest child of bank- 
ing, the greatest of all. 

The future of trust service should not 
be painted altogether in the tints of the 
rose. Unless those who control its 
destiny have the vision and the faith 
it may as a whole fall short of its 


(Continued on page 44) 
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THROWING A SEARCHLIGHT ON 
YOUR COSTS AND PROFITS 


Analysis of the bank’s “sales dollar,” like 
that of the manufacturing concern, helps to 
indicate how dividends can be increased 


By R. E. HARDING 


Vice President, Fort Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas 


HILE it is true that banking is 

a profession, it is equally true 
that it is an industry, and, like all in- 
dustries, has a “sales dollar,” derived 
from the sale of service and credit. 
Total gross income and total sales are 
one and the same. 

Much has been said and written about 
budgets and the cost of doing business, 
based on average deposits. For in- 
stances, many banks who appropriate 
or budget appreciable sums for ad» 
yertising, base the sum to be expended 
on average deposits. Owing to wide 
fluctuations from day to day in deposits, 
this average is more or less indeter- 
minable. Of course, gross income also 
fluctuates and should increase as de- 
posits increase, but I am of the opinion 
that it is more easily determined and 
consequently budgets should be based 
on average gross income or sales. 

We are too prone to look only at net 
income and to compare the net income 
of a given period with another. If we 
delved more closely into the outgo of 
our gross income, our. net income might 
be enlarged. 

The net income of any industry is 
derived from its sales, not from in- 
vested capital or borrowed money, and 
all overhead expense, including labor 
and raw material, are paid from sales. 
Since for our purposes here we have 
stated that the bank is an industry, it 
follows that a bank derives its net in- 
come from its sales and that its deposits 
are its raw material. 

In order to illustrate clearly the dis- 
position of a bank sales dollar over a 
period of the last four years, a number 
of colored blocks were prepared, each 
of which represents an item of the gross 
income. These are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, which affords a 
graphie picture of bank operation. Let 
us consider each of these “blocks” more 
closely, starting with the first one, at 
the bottom, and apply a “yardstick” 
to it. 

First: We have interest and ex- 
change paid, amounting to 27.5 cents 
out of each dollar. This is for pur- 
chase of raw material for this industry. 
We will doubtless find this cost inereas- 
ing from year to year, due to the ten- 
deney of our customers to demand in- 
terest on individual and corporate bal- 
ances, and further due to the increas- 
ing use of rediscount privileges. 


Second: We now find that salary, 
or in this industry, labor expense, as in 
any other industry, takes from our 
sales dollar 11.8 cents. This should be 
increased, as we are able to cut down 
on other items of cost, to be shown 
later. 

Third: Next is. officers salary, 
amounting to 6.9, whieh is mueh too 
small a ratio. 

Fourth: Equipment, 1.05. This is 
in addition to plant. In this industry 
it means adding machines, typewriters 
and the like. The analogy to the manu- 
facturer in each of these expenditures 
of the sales dollar is apparent. 


‘ 
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Each of the blocks in the above figure represents an important 


item in the division of gross income in one bank. 


Fifth: Taxes, 11.4 This is a burden 
which affeets and afflicts all industry, 
and the present day tendeney is to in- 
crease this burden to what the traffic 
will bear. 

Sixth: We now have advertising 1.6 
of each dollar. This is where there are 
conflicting opinions on what amount 
should be spent and it is a much abused 
item of expense. Some items are 
charged to advertising that should be 
miscellaneous expense, or donations. 
However, 1.6 out of each dollar is a 
fair ratio to spend on advertising, if 
spent wisely. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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This method is a 


vivid means of sizing up the comparative significance of each item of 
cost. Charts may be readily used for this purpose. 














WHY THIS FINANCIAL PULMOTOR 
FAILED TO OPERATE 


Guaranty of deposits system which cost Okla- 
homa banks $3,729,937 was repealed last 
year with deficit of more than twelve millions 


By EUGENE P. GUM 


Secretary, Oklahoma Bankers Association, Oklahoma City 


S° much has been said and written 
lately on the subject of the guaranty 
of bank deposits that it is worth while 
to review the experiment in Oklahoma, 
especially since this law was repealed 
in April 1923 by the last Oklahoma 
legislature. 

In 1898 Governor Leady, a populist 
of Kansas, called a special session of 
the legislature of Kansas for the pur- 


pose of passing a law guaranteeing 
bank deposits. The bill passed the 
senate and only lacked four votes of 


passing the house. The agi- 
tation was a reflection of the 
panie of 1893 that nearly de- 


Oklahoma at the time the act was passed. 

Now, the original act called for a tax 
or one per cent of the average daily 
deposits in all state banks to constitute 
a guaranty fund and should it become 
exhausted it was to be rebuilt by special 
assessments but there was no limit 
the amount of assessments and no provi- 


on 


sion was made to take care of the fund. 
In 1909 the law was amended provid- 


ing for an assessment of five per cent 
of the deposits, one per cent to be paid 
in the first vear and one fourth of one 





the banking board bonds or warrants 
equal to one per cent of their deposits, 
with a minimum of $500. No deposit 
was guaranteed that drew interest at 
more than the four per cent fixed by the 
commissioner, and no bank could organ- 
ize after the passage of the act without 
paying into the fund three per cent of 
its capital before charter was issued. 
The original banking board  ¢on- 
sisted of the governor, the lieutenant 
governor, the president of the Board of 
Agriculture, the State and 
auditor. The people got tired 
seeing the fund kicked around 
like a_ political football, so 


treasurer, 


populated the State of "THE guaranty of deposits system as tried in secured an amendment in 
Kansas. The prosperity that ‘ Oklahoma has proved to be a failure. That 1915 creating a banking board 
soon visited the great wheat is the opinion of many wise observers and it is consisting of three _ state 
state put an end to the boom also the judgment of many Oklahoma bankers hankers appointed by _ the 
for a guaranty law at that who learned by experience of the deficiencies governor from nine names 


time. 

The demand for such a law 
was next raked to the surface 
by G. N. Haskell, who at- 
tempted to read the guaranty 
of deposits into the Consti- 
tution of the State of Okla- 
homa when the convention 
tion was held in the Fall of 
1907. Failing in this he out- 
lined a bill of this character, 
laying it through the help of 
some of his political leaders, 
in the lap of the first legislature. It 
was introduced in the house December 
5th, passed the house December 17th 
and four days later passed the senate, 
was signed at once by the Governor and 
became a law February 14th, 1908, 
more than sixteen vears ago. 

Here let us pause to take just con- 
sideration of the causes that contributed 
to the passage of the Act. The fright 
occasioned by the panic of 1907 when a 
considerable amount of the blue clear- 
ing house seript was still passing for 
money, laid the foundation. 

Youth is impulsive, daring and deter- 
mined, quick to see an evil, rushes head- 
long: into the quagmire of remedial 
_ legislation, waiting impatiently for the 
ultimate consequences that can only be 
determined through the test of vears. 
Oklahoma was young—her population, 
gathered in a day, as it were, from all 


parts of the globe—a homogeneous 
group—many had all to win and as 
James Brice said,, “nothing to lose 
except their chains.” So much for 
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financial ills. 


in the guaranty law, yet this law, like so many 
other laws of the kind, had its army of protag- 
onists who defended it as a panacea for many 
The accompanying article by a 
man who has studied all phases of the law in 
operation appears to be a definite and con- 
clusive answer to those who would champion 
the guaranty plan because the author’s views 
bring into bold relief the weakness that finally 
caused the law to be repealed. 
—-Editor’s Note 


per cent each vear thereafter until the 
five per cent had been paid. 

In 1913 the legislature reduced the 
assessment to two per cent of the de- 
posits and the last amendment reduced 
the assessments to one third of one 
per cent annually and no more, but pro- 
vided for an extra assessment for the 
vears 1914-15-16 of one-fifth of one per 
cent of the deposits. The 1909 amend- 
ment also provided that if the fund was 
inadequate to meet the demands on it 
the banking board could issue warrants 
bearing five per cent interest for the 
unsatisfied claims of the depositors and 
redeem them with future assessment ae- 
cunulations. These warrants were 
secured by a first lien on the capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of each 
bank in the system. 

In 1911 a further change in the law 
allowed banks to pay their assessments 
in eashiers checks, or drafts, the same 
not to be cashed until the need required 
it. To secure their liability to the fund 
each bank was required to deposit with 


submitted by the State Bank- 
ers Association; thus taking 
the fund out of polities. 

Many state bankers 
were opposed to the law but 
assumed a passive attitude 
because of the popularity of 
the movement at the time, 
relving on their belief that 
the law would be declared un- 
constitutional. 

No sooner than the law had 
gone into effect it was tested 
in the courts by an injuction filed by the 
Noble State Bank in the Logan County 
District Court, alleging that the legis- 
lature had no right to modify the terms 
of its charter and to ask it to pay the 
debts of a third party without compensa- 
tion or due process of law. The injune- 
tion was denied and on appeal Chiet 
Justice Williams sustained the decision 
of the Lower Court and later the 
Supreme Court of the U. S. wpheld the 
constitutionality of the law. 

It must be remembered the Oklahoma 
fund in its insipieney was in_ polities 
and politicians, fearing the enmity of 
the proletariant, allowed some banks to 
operate that were practically insolvent. 

J. C. MeClelland, member of the bank- 
ing board in 1911 said “The conditions 
of the banks at the time the Guaranty 
Fund went into effect was not deplor- 
able and a number of banks were 
allowed to come under the wing of pro 
tection that should never had been ad- 
mitted. They are a source of constant 
(Continued on page 48) 
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HOW A BONUS PLAN REDUCES 
THE LABOR TURN-OVER 


There are conditions under which the bonus offers 
a practical form of relief from labor trouble and 
as an emergency measure its use is justifiable 
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HE compensation received in the 

pay envelope is unquestionably 
the most important financial incentive 
to loyal and efficient service. But there 
are other ways of compensating the 
employe that are sufficiently effective 
to warrant consideration. 

The probably the most 
common form in which banks give addi- 
tional compensation to their workers. 
When a keenly competitive labor market 
is foreing a general increase in the 
rates of pay, bonuses are often resorted 
te as a means of meeting the demands 
for more pay without establishing a 
dangerously high scale of wages. The 
bonus will usually satisfy the demands 
of the workers and if the conditions 
affecting the salary scale are temporary, 
it is a simple matter to return to the 
old seale by discontinuing the bonus. 
A bonus amounting to 20 per cent of 
the annual salary may be discontinued 
with much dissatisfaction on the 
part of the workers than would result 
for a 20 per cent cut in salaries, and the 
machinery used in returning to the 
former basis of compensation is likewise 
much less involved than would be the 
case in re-adjusting the salaries of a 
large force of people. 


bonus is 


less 


A bonus oftentimes serves as an effee- 
tive means of reducing abnormally high 
labor turnover. When there is a large 
demand for men and women and wages 
are high many temptations in the form 


of higher wages, better conditions, 
shorter hours are offered the office 
worker. The restless individuals, some- 


what dissatisfied with their present work 
and attracted by what appears to be 
greener fields, are likely to resign. At 
such times the promise of a bonus at a 
future date, even though the exact 
amount may not be known, is a power- 
ful steadying influence and has in many 
eases reduced the rate of turnover to 
a marked degree. 

Bonuses have been used by city banks 
during the last two years to help em- 


ployes meet abnormally high living 
tosts. In general, however, they are not 


80 frequently used at present as during 
the war period. 

There are conditions under which the 
bonus offers a practical form of relief 
from labor trouble in a large organiza- 
tion and as an emergency measure its 
se is justifiable. There are quite 
obvious objections to this form of addi- 
tional compensation which makes its 


By WALTER R. BIMSON 


use undesirable 
cumstances, 


under ordinary cir- 
Employes are likely to 
begin to count upon the bonus if there 
is the slightest foundation upon which 
to rest their expectations. And _ ex- 
penditures in anticipation of the bonus 
are likely to precede its coming. If the 
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HE bonus method of com- 

pensating employes came 
into extensive use as a relief 
measure during the war and 
it is still a factor in many 
banks, especially at the holi- 
day period. The bonus has 
its advantages as well as its 
disadvantages, all of which 


are set forth concisely in the 


accompanying article. Profit- 
sharing plans— also a compar- 
atively new departure among 
banks are also treated here in 
a broad and constructive way. 
The author ‘thas given deep 
study to bank personnel work 
and his views should appeal 
to all bank executives. 


—Editor’s Note 





bonus is not paid, the disappointment 
is keen and the effect upon the morale 
of the organization is bad. 

Moreover, it is unquestionably true that 
the amount in the pay envelope is more 
important to the worker than any addi- 
tional amount paid in a lump sum, and 
unless there are compensating advan- 
tages connected with the bonus, the bank 
probably will not get the full advantage 
of the money spent in this way. 

Profit Sharing 

If the amount of additional compen- 
sation given the employe is based upon 
the earnings of the bank, we have a 
simple form of profit-sharing which is 
but one step removed from the bonus. 
It is subject to some of the same ob- 
jectionable features already mentioned 
in connection with the bonus if the share 
of the earnings is paid in a lump sum, 
but it does have the advantage of link- 
ing together the interests of the bank 
and of the employe in a definite way. 
There is an incentive to more conscien- 
tious and effective work and less waste 
of time and material, because the efforts 
of the employe in these directions will 


be reflected in increased earnings and 
an inereased share in the earnings. It 
ean rightly be said that the suecess of 
an organization in any given year 
depends so largely upon factors entirely 
beyond the control of the worker and 
so little upon his individual efficiency 
and economy that there can be-no close 
tie-up between the efforts of the clerk 
and the profits of the business. And 
vet, the clerk, however menial his task, 
likes to know that he has a direct share 
in the affairs of his firm and the good 
effect of this knowledge can always be 
counted upon. 

Industrial organizations, subject to 
violent fluctuations in profits have some- 
times had considerable difficulty in 
making their workers understand why 
they did not receive additional compen- 
sation in the lean -years when they 
perhaps worked harder and more effi- 
ciently than in‘the fat years. But 
banks, with more stable earnings and 
with a type of employe more familiar 
with the conditions and hazards of a 
business enterprise need not consider 
this an important objection to profit 
sharing. 

There are a great variety of profit 
sharing plans in use in this country. 
A report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1916 gives the names 
of 60 companies operating profit 
sharing plans. Thirty three of these are 
manufacturing concerns. Very few are 
banks. In 1921 Meyer Bloomfield made 
a study of profit sharing and found 
nearly 100 real profit sharing plans. 
Some of these forms, especially adapted 
to bank use, are worthy of our con- 
sideration. 

One of the simplest forms of profit 
sharing is a dividend on wages paid at 
the stock dividend rate. If the dividend 
rate on the stock is 6 per cent, the 
employe will receive additional com- 
pensation equal to 6 per cent of his 
annual salary. This plan is easy to 
‘arry out and is quite fair. To the 
objection that there is not a sufficient 
distinction made between the old and 
the new employe, there is the logical 
reply that the salary usually reflects 
length of service as well as value to the 
organization. To provide for this 
feature, however, it is a simple matter 
to prepare a sliding seale based upon 
length of service or other factors that 
in the judgment of the management, 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Machinery is a big factor in producing 
and harvesting this bumper crop on a 
Western farm, as the picture indicates. 
Here we see both tractor and horses used 
as motive power. 


WHAT ABOUT THE 
FARM MACHINERY? 


The basic problem on American farms is that of 
cost per bushel, and the cost on the individual farm 
must settle the answer to the equipment question 


By C. A. 


N agricultural problem that we may 

well believe was one of the very 
first to present itself when primitive 
man began to save the seeds of certain 
grasses for planting in locations of his 
own choosing is today one of the most 
important problems before the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

This problem is not one of market- 
ing. It is not one of seed selection or 
the fighting of insects. Stated in its 
simplest form, it is merely this: 

“How shall we do the work that is 
to be done; what tools shall we use? 
More particularly, what form of power 
shall we employ to operate those tools?” 

The first plow was a forked stick. 
Human labor operated that stick in 
the turning of the soil. A good many 
centuries probably elapsed before the 
ox (or some other animal if the ox was 
not first) the stick. 
Some time later the horse came into the 
scheme. Then the mule. And, finally, 
on the American farm of the present 
day a machine has been perfected to 
take up the task. 

The forked stick has itself become a 
multitude of specialized tools for 
specialized purposes. 

“What factors should the banker con- 
sider in regard to farm equipment and 
machinery?” the editor of THE BANKERS 
MonruLy recently asked me. Already 
I had been talking with my own banker, 
asking him what he thought I ought to 
write about to interest the banker 
more, and he, too, had brought up 
the equipment-machinery proposition. 


was harnessed to 


LOVELL 


Bankers are vitally concerned in this 
matter because it matter of vital 
concern to their farmer customers. 

As a general rule, no banker would 
counsel one of his manufacturer-cus- 
tomers to use anything but up-to-date 
machinery in his factory. If a banker 
knew that a certain manufacturer was 
trying to keep worn out, antiquated 
equipment in service, thereby running 
up his operating costs above what they 
should be, he would begin to think about 
getting some of that manufacturer’s 
notes off the books. 

Does the same rule apply as a gener- 
ality to the farm? 


is a 


Well, one of the first things that 
must be seen in connection with the 


farm equipment problem is that it is 
one which cannot be solved upon a gen- 
eral scale. No rule that can be laid 
down will apply to all farms alike. The 
best that can be done is to take the 
general situation apart and reduce it 
to its fundamentals. Then we will have 
a yardstick that can be used to measure 
the specific situation on each and every 
farm. 

In a very strict sense there is only 
one broad factor to be considered. To 
put it in a form for practical handling 
I shall state it in three questions, as 
follows: 

1. Which machine, of the several 
that are available, will do a given task 
most efficiently? , 

2. What form of power will operate 
that machine to the best advantage? 

3. How ean this best machine and 


ee 


this best form of power be utilized to 
make them yield the greatest gross 
return with the least cost—to yield the 
greatest net profit, in other words? 

On these three phases, the last is the 
most important because it embodies the 
answers to the other two and _ builds 
upon them the only kind of superstrue- 
ture that either banker or farmer is 
interested in, that is, a superstructure 
of net profit. 

No man would argue against the 
efficacy of American mechanical farm- 
ing methods. That is, no man would 
do it unless he were a fool or too biased 
to admit a truth. 

The farm equipment people them- 
selves have drawn a pretty illustration 
that shows just how big a part mechai- 
ical equipment has played in the de- 
velopment of this country’s agriculture. 

They remind us that back in the 
winter of 1778, when General George 
Washington was in command of the 
first army of American independence, 
the little band of patriots nearly starved 
to death at Valley Forge. 

No single event in the nation’s history 
is known to more persons than this. 
As children we heard the story told not 
once but many times; as 
we read about it frequently. 

Only 10,000 men in that army—and 
the colonists could hardly feed them! 

About 140 years later the American 
republic had another army in the field. 
This time, in 1918 to be exact, there 
were about 4,000,000 soldiers, or four 
hundred times as many as in the army 
of 1778. Something like 2,000,000 of 
the men were 3,000 miles away from 
home on foreign soil. 

And America fed them, 
feeding nearly all the men in the armies 


grown-ups 
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of several allies and associates, feeding 
the civilian populations of those other 
lands, and manning the industries that 
turned out the greatest quantity of 
manufactured supplies ever produced in 
a like period of time. 


Ask any man what it was that made 
this tremendous difference and he will 
tell you it was agriculture. Different 
men may vary their answers in some 
points of detail, but inevitably all of 
them will come around to the fact that 
the nation had improved its agriculture, 
the basic industry of life. 

It was only from the soil that food 
could come in 1778 or in 1918. 

In a very strict sense, it was mechan- 
ical farming methods that had wrought 
the change. Some men may say that 
more acres had been brought under the 
plow, and of course that is a fact; but 
the plow itself had to be at hand, and 


then something was needed to operate 
it. 


Nor is plowing all. One man with a 
less-than-modern plow and a plug horse 
might well put in more of a crop than 
two men ean cultivate and harvest using 
hand methods. Balance was needed all 
along the line from the time of pre- 
paring the soil to the time of market- 
ing the finished product, and so well 
has this balanee been provided that no 
other country under the sun, with the 
possible exception of Canada, produces 
nearly as much of soil products per man 
engaged in the work as the United 
States. 


Farm equipment and machinery has 
made the difference, so we can’t argue 
against mechanical farming methods 
and get very far. 

What we need to do, then, is to 
analyze mechanical farming methods to 


‘equipment-machinery 





determine how best to apply 
methods to the individual farm. 
That is where the first difficulty arises. 
Too few farmers and bankers have 
enough data about the individual 
farmer’s farm to enable them to analyze 
the situation correctly. Too many men 
buy a given type of cultivator or plow 
or harvesting machine because they 
happen to like it. They don’t know 
whether that particular type is the one 


what 


best suited to their needs or not. 
That is one factor that the banker 


needs to consider. 

He must emphasize to his farmer eus- 
tomers that just as this is a mechanical 
age so also is it a scientifie age. The 
farmer must not attempt to determine 
what type of machine to use for a given 
purpose by the rule of thumb theories 
that grandfather followed. Instead, he 


must put the results obtained in 
numerous experiments alongside the 


facts relating to his individual farm and 
thus find out what experience and fact 
shows to be the best. 

A lot of farm equipment money is 
being wasted every vear. Most of the 
wasted equipment money goes for ma- 
chines and tools that have to be dis- 
carded for one reason or another after 
a few trials than for all other phases 
of the waste combined. Wrongful selec- 
tion is the reason, and it is nobody’s 
fault but the farmer’s own. The 
knowledge needed for rightful selection 
18 available if he will but use it. 

In a rather general way the farm 
problem that 
presses the most for solution falls into 
two divisions. One is the power angle. 
The other is the angle whieh has to do 
with taking care of the machine after 
it comes to the farm. 

I am going to take up the “eare” 
angle first. 

Not ago I talked with the 
mechanical superintendent of a big salt 
manufacturing plant. Salt ought to be 
about as hard on machinery as anything 
could be. 


long 






This man told me that the plant under 
his supervision has some machines that 
have been in service, practically con- 
tinuously, for 25 years. They have 
been repaired, of course, but essentially 
the machines that are running today are 
the ones that were installed about 1900. 
Most of the time they have been at 
work 24 hours a day. 

The average grain binder on an Amer- 
iean farm will hardly run more than 
two weeks each season. Let’s admit, to 
be more than 100 per cent fair, that 
this average binder runs a full month 
each season. 

The salt machines that are 25 vears 
old are 300 months old: On the basis, 
the binder that gets as much care as 
the salt machines-ought to last 300 years. 

Cut that figure in two a couple of 
times and you will still have a length 
of life that far exceeds anything reached 
by this “average” binder. And of 
course the facts that apply to binders 
apply rather generally to other farm 
machinery as well. 

Why does the binder not last like 
the salt machine? 





The care factor is the only answer. 


The binder manufacturer makes as 
good a machine as can be made. Maybe 
it wouldn’t last 300 months in continuous 
day-and-night service, even with con- 
siderable repairing; but it would last 
much longer than the dozen or 
months of actual running that 
“average” binders do. 


less 
most 


Farm machinery wears out, not in 
service, but in its idle hours, days, 
months, and years. 

That is another factor that the banker 
needs to consider. And, considering it, 
he needs to drive hard upon it. 

The “average” farmer will buy a 
thousand-dollar automobile and build a 
garage for it. If he is foreed on some 
account to let the car remain out of the 
garage over night he feels bad about 
it. 

The same “average” farmer will put 
several thousands of dollars into farm 
machinery of various kinds and let 
every piece stand out in the weather 
day after day and night after night. 
Every banker has been a multitude of 
examples of it whenever he had driven 

(Continued on page 75) 











FINDING THE BIG SELLING POINTS 
OF YOUR BANK’S SERVICE 


The modern bank offers many services which 
the public does not understand and it must 
therefore use publicity to win recognition 


O one ever read success whose light 

was hidden under a bushel. You 
may have much to offer; but the world 
must find it out before your sales begin. 
Merit doubtless does attract attention; 
. but it attracts it most effectively when 
it uses common sense and method in 
displaying its worth. 

There was a time when the banker 
bought a safe, placed some counters in 
front of it and waited for the patronage 
of the public—just as there was a time 
when the merchant placed a stock of 
goods upon his shelves and waited for 
his customers to buy. But modern mer- 


chants do not work that way; and 
neither do modern bankers. Each of 
them has learned that the way to 


broader usefulness lies through publi- 
city. 

There was a time when the service of 
the banker was so simple that everyone 
understood it. He guarded the people’s 
surplus cash, paid their checks, and 
loaned them money. He does much 
more than that today. If he is 
a progressive banker, he is_ pre- 
pared to render every service con- 
nected with money, or with capital in 
other forms. He is a fiduciary agent, 
a financial balance wheel, as well as a 


banker. He renders many services 
which are unknown to the general 
public; and many others which the 


public does not thoroughly understand. 

We live in an age of specialization. 
Tasks are diversified as they have never 
been before. Occupations which were 
incidental to other callings in former 
years, are separate professions now, 
each with its ascertained truths, and 
its modes of procedure, based upon ex- 
perience and observation; each worthy 
of special and extended study; and 
each, in consequence, but little visual- 
ized and understood by the public at 


large. One of these professions that is 
not generally understood is modern 
banking. 


All these things combine to bring a 
new element into our profession—the 
element of publicity. Let us consider 
how each phase of our vocation demands 
publicity and how it rewards it; and 
let us begin with the principle of in- 
dividuality. 

. * . * 
HEN there was but one bank in 
a community, that bank had little 
need for advertising. The people of 
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By GAYLORD S. MORSE 


President, Financial Advertisers Association 


that community who needed banking 
service had to seek it; and there was 
but one place where they could find it. 
But as communities grow, the element 
of competition enters—competition, 
sometimes with the banks of other 
communities; sometimes between banks 
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in the same community. When that 
time comes, the banker who does not 
impress his special claims for patron- 
age upon his neighbors, is the banker 
who is apt to fall behind. 

Banking organizations, being made 
up of men, have their individuality, 
just as men have theirs. The owners 
of each bank are grouped by natural 
selection. They are men who think 
alike; who see business problems, 
business ethics and business principles 
from a common viewpoint. They asso- 
ciate with each other because their ideas 
upon these things agree; and they 
merge readily into a composite business 
character which has all the elements of 
individuality and united strength. 

They seek a common purpose which 
is their conception of properly con- 
ducted banking. They are convinced 
that their methods will attract the 
patronage of other people to their bank. 
Why, then, should they neglect to im- 
press the details of those methods upon 
the public at large? 

Nearly every progressive banker has 
worked out detailed methods for con- 
ducting his bank. He has given a great 


deal of thought to contriving effective 
methods and putting them at work. 
He has spent patient years in perfecting 
those methods. Why, then, should he 
not place them before the public in a 
favorable light. 

Certain arguments have convinced the 
individual banker that his methods 
produce the best results. Why not sub- 
mit these convincing arguments to others, 
who will patronize the bank? 

One effective form of publicity places 
the individuality of a bank—its ethies; 
its governing principles and its purposes 
—before prospective patrons. Another 
form sets forth the resources of the bank. 
Its capital is one of these resources of 
course; and the judicious advertiser will 
show the public that this capital is com- 
mensurate with the needs of the com- 
munity which the bank serves. 

Surplus is another element of these 
resources; and the advertiser should not 
fail toa show that the bank’s stockholders 
have denied themselves the use of a 
generous part of the bank’s earnings so 
that these earnings, instead of passing 
to them as dividends, might remain in 
the service of the bank’s depositors, stim- 
ulating and supporting their various 
business enterprises. The banker can 
show, too, that this surplus has been 
added to the bank’s resources so that its 
guaranty against loss to its depositors 
is made stronger with each successive 
year. 

The bank’s building, if it owns one, 
is another resource upon which the ad- 
vertiser may comment with telling effect. 
Taken as a class, bank buildings lead 
their communities in attractiveness and 
stability. It is well to remind the public 
of the creditable impression they produce 
upon strangers; of the comfort and con- 
venience which they afford to depositors; 
of the example they set to other business 
men to build ereditably; and if the build- 
ing houses many office men as well as 
the bank, it is well for the community 
to realize how much the establishment 
of men of their earning capacity adds 
to the pay roll and the buying power 
of the city. 

- 7 * - 
UT the greatest resource of all lies 
in the management of the bank; 
and it is here that the bank advertiser 
finds his greatest opportunity. He can 
show its great accumulative force—af- 
(Continued on page 51) 


AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR 
YOUR BOND DEPARTMENT 


Carrying securities on the books at cost price 
until sold is accomplished through four con- 
trolling accounts on the bank’s general ledger 


; By R. H. BRUNKHOBST 
; Auditor, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


EVELOPMENT of the distribu- 


tion of securities by banks in 
recent years has aroused interest in 
methods of conducting the bank bond 
department. An important factor in 
bond department management whether 
it is newly organized or established, is 
the accounting system. The accounting 
system described here is simple, flex- 
ible and complete and may be adapted 
to almost any bank. 

The bank bond department in the 
beginning is as a rule under the super- 
vision of one person who performs part 
of the detail work himself. Most of the 
bookkeeping can be handled by the reg- 
ular bookkeepers of the bank and it 
should not be necessary to have a bond 
department bookkeeper until the de- 
partment has shown considerable pro- 
gress. 

The system of bond department ac- 
counting presented here is based on the 
general theory that securities should be 
carried on the books of the bank at cost 
price until sold. This is accomplished 
through opening on the general ledger 
of the bank four controlling accounts: 

Bonds at Par Account 

Bond Premium and Discount Account 


course, in many cases the seller will be 
another bond house or bank, which will 
send its own statement with the bonds, 


so that the original of Form A may be 
retained in the files of the bank. 
After the bonds purchased have been 
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Bond Profit and Loss Account 
1 Bond Interest Account 
; “Bonds at Par’ will always be a debit 
$ account. The “Bond Profit and Loss 
e Account” should, if the department is 
successful, be a credit account and 
,, appear on the daily statement as a sub- 
- sidiary of the regular profit and loss 
t. account. The “Bond Interest Account” 
d will almost without exception be a debit 
d account, and while the “Bond Premium CREDIT 
i¢ and Discount Account” may at times be BOND Interest __ 
pe a eredit account, it is advisable that it _Mmerican Tel. ® Tel. €0., Co 
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nt Form A, is in duplicate for conve- 
ds nience. The original is the statement of 
er the transaction handed to the customer 
from whom the’ bonds are purchased. 
This statement gives simply a deserip- 
1es tion of the bond including interest rate, 
he purpose, date, optional date and matur- 
ser ity. The acerued interest should be 
i figured from the the last interest al Some of the forms used in the bond department accounting system described in the accom- 
af- ment on the bond, up to the date that ially to meet the requirements of medium-sized 


the bank’s customer has paid for it. Of 
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Larger banks have found several mechanical devices, such as the fanfold machine, which 


help to reduce labor. 
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delivered, more detailed dgta regarding 
them should be entered on the duplicate 
of Form <A, in the blanks provided for 
that this slip 
debit ticket for the permanent records 
of the bank. 

A blank is provided for the numbers 
of the received and their 
denominations. The value of the 
bonds purchased should be entered in 
the blank opposite “Principal” and the 
premium (in black ink) or discount 
(in red ink) on the transaction, and 
accrued interest paid thereon, in their 
proper blanks. The total of the three 
amounts should then equal the amount 
paid to the seller. The bonds should be 
carefully examined by the one who re- 
ceives them with respect to the signa- 
tures and coupons and, if registered, 
proper transfer papers 
attached. 


purpose, becoming the 


bonds also 


par 


should be 


The person receiving and examining 
the bonds Should initial the purchase 
slip, as it may sometimes oceur that he 
will be other than the one who originally 
authorized the purchase. In actual 


practice it will probably be found ad- 
visable to enter the purchase when the 
bonds are contracted for, keeping the 
slips in a separate file and entering no 
the bonds 


figures thereon until have 
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been delivered. In this informa- 
tion as to legality and the time and 
place of delivery and payment should 
be noted on the duplicate, in advance, 
so that there can be no misunderstand- 
ing when the bonds are actually received. 
It is always a good practice to have the 
figures checked for possible errors and a 
blank is provided for the initials of the 
one who does this. 


Form B is, in essentials, similar to 
Form A, except that it becomes a credit 
slip on the books of the bank. The orig- 
inal of this form serves as the statement 


case 


of account and will in most eases be re- 
ceipted and returned to the customer 
when he has paid for his bonds. The 
duplicate should indicate, in the proper 
blank, the numbers of the bonds de- 
livered, and it is also advisable to have 
the extensions figured and checked by a 
second person before delivering the 
securities. The par value of the bonds 
should be inserted in the proper blank 
after the word “Principal” and _ the 
premium (in black ink) or discount (in 
red ink) should be figured from the 
“cost” of the bonds sold, the 
being inserted in the blank provided 
The profit or loss is then determined by 
subtracting the cost from the sale price, 
and is entered in the proper blank, 


“eost” 
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Security journal, security ledger-register, and other forms in bond accounting system. 
The function of each of these forms in keeping an accurate and efficient record of bonds is told 


in this article. 


using red ink when a loss. The interest 
received is placed in the proper blank, 
just as in the ease of purchases, and the 
total will then equal the amount actually 
received for the bonds. 

When sales are made for future de- 
livery, detailed instructions may be 
written on the duplicate slip for the 
guidance of the one who may be in 
charge of this branch of the work. 

Most banks make a practice of having 
the customer receipt for bonds delivered, 
even though they are paid for, and this 
may be accomplished either by having 
a bound book of receipts or by having 
separate receipts which may be filed al- 
phabetically or  chronologieally, as 
desired. 

It may oceasionally happen that the 
bank will sell bonds which it has con- 
tracted to purchase, and will wish to 
accept payment from its customers prior 
to actual delivery of the securities. In 
this ease all the entries are the same, 
except that instead of “running through” 
the sales slip or credit slip, (Form B) 
the payment should be credited to a 
special account on the General Ledger 
pending actual delivery of the bonds. 
The name for this account which seems 
most suitable is “Undelivered Bond 
Account,” and this account should show 
the name of the person making the 
deposit and the bonds for which he has 
paid. Payments of this kind should 
be entered in the blank provided on the 
duplicate sale slip. Later, when the 
bonds have been received, the credit 
slip is put through the books, and is 
offset by a debit to the “Undelivered 
Bond Account” for the amount pre- 
viously credited, and the numbers of 
the bonds are then placed on the slip. 

‘Forms A and B may be filed either 
in the bank’s regular files for debit and 
credit tickets; or if preferred and the 
volume of business justifies it, the slips 
may be perforated and filed in loose 
leaf binders. In the latter case it is 
well to have the slip given a folio 
number so as to guard against the loss 
of any of the records. 

To meet the need of credit and debit 
slips to handle oceasional irregular 
entries, we have Forms A2 and B2. 
For instance, it may happen that when 
a bond is delivered outside of the city, 
a slight delay occurs so that a few days 
additional interest is remitted by the 
purchaser. This additional interest is 
then credited to the “Bond Interest Ac- 
count” of the particular issue sold and 
the necessary memorandum made on the 
slip B2 the same slips will be found 
useful in adjusting any differences or 
errors which are likely to oceur ocea- 
sionally. 

The form B2 is also used when the 
coupons from bonds on hand are clipped 
at maturity, the full amount of interest 
being credited to the “Bond Interest 


(Continued on page 82) 
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HOW A CLEARING HOUSE ACTS 


FOR HARMONIOUS EFFORT 


Bankers of four small cities in Connecticut demon- 
strate that united action is a good thing in fortify- 
ing business and preventing misunderstandings 


By R. E. CHAMBERS 


Cashier, Ansonia National Bank, Ansonia, Conn. 


ONNECTICUT is a thickly popu- 

lated state, resulting in a large 
number of cities and towns so close to- 
gether, that a stranger passing through 
might easily assume them to be all part 
of one city. But each one is complete 
in itself, and business being on a small 
seale, it is frequently found that the 
amount of effort expended is out of all 
proportion to the results obtained. 

Almost invariably these small towns 
are over-churched, overbanked, and 
with many small stores in each line 
where one or two would do. This re- 
sults in those of each town reaching out 
to the other towns for business. This 
in turn encourages jealousies and ques- 
tionable business practices. The ulti- 
mate condition is, almost without ex- 
ception, unsatisfactory and sometimes 
even dangerous. Especially is this true 
of the banking business where friendly 
co-operation lays the foundation for 
prosperity and strength, and cut-throat 
competition invites disaster to the banks 
and uneasiness and suspicion in the 
mind of the public. It is no new 
thought that some sort of a plan for 
co-operation between the banks should 
be worked out which would result in 
benefit to all, without injury to any 
particular one. 

The purpose of this article is to show 
that such a plan is not only possible, 
but, beeause of having been in opera- 
tion for more than a year, entirely 
practical. 

The cities of Shelton, Derby, Ansonia 
and Seymour represent just such a 
group as described above. The city of 
Shelton, Connecticut, is located on the 
hanks of the Housatonic River which 
forms the boundary between the first and 
second Federal Reserve Districts. Di- 
rectly across the river, which is only 
a few hundred feet wide, is Derby, 
Connecticut. In many localities these 
two would be one city. In this partieu- 


lar case they have separate local govern- ' 


ment and business interests. Shelton 
has one trust company, doing all 
branches of banking business including 
commercial, savings and trust, and has 
& population of approximately 8,500. 
Derby with 11,000 population has a 
national bank, with savings department, 
a trust company and a mutual savings 
bank. Immediately adjoining Derby, 
80 built up as to form one continuous 
community with no open space between, 


is Ansonia, with a mutual savings bank 
and a national bank, with commercial, 
savings and trust departments. It has 
a population of about 17,500. Seymour, 
a town of 7,000, with a trust company 
doing all branches of banking business, 
lies direetly north of Ansonia. Except 
for a mile or so where the country is 
sparsely settled, the city layout joins. 
A cirele with a radius of approximately 


four miles would inelude all the banks 
in all four places. 

All these cities are prosperous in- 
dustrial towns and each has a group of 
large and small factories and business 
houses, and each, as may be supposed, 
is jealous of its own reputation for com- 
munity spirit, and inerease and im- 
provement in various directions, espe- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Above, a specimen of the daily sheet used by each bank in a Connecticut clearing house 
embracing the banks of four towns. These sheets are mailed to the manager each night. Below, 
a sheet the same as that above after the manager has completed the credit size and determined 


the balance due to or from. 
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SOME KNOTTY PROBLEMS IN THE 
BANK BOND ACCOUNT 


Profits on secondary reserve depend upon 
the ability to do the right thing economic- 
ally before it is recognized by the majority 


HE function of the bond account of 

a bank it is safe to say, is to serve 
as a secondary reserve, to use those 
funds not otherwise loaned, and to earn 
a profit. To fulfill this funetion, the 
bond account should be kept elastic, 
readily convertible into cash, should be 
made up of the best type of security in 
each class or type. Bonds have many 
advantages. The vields are liberal, they 
can be bought or sold irrespective of 
any business or personal relations with 
the bank’s clients, and have profit pros- 
pects not possessed by other types of 
loans. 

What kind of bonds should a banker 
buy? Of course, there can be no hard 
and fast rule laid down in answer to 
this question, as each bank has its in- 
dividual problem, but there are some 
fundamental factors that must be con- 
sidered in the building up of any bond 
account. 

The security should be such that the 
certainty of payment of principal and 
interest could only be qualified by the 
abolition of the right to own private 
property. This applies only to the 
highest grade securities, although it is 
at times advisable to buy securities of 
somewhat lower grade. 

In deciding upon the security of any 
issue, we should have adequate and ac- 
curate information, and this brings up 
the question of the use of statistics in 
reaching a decision. Fortunately in- 
formation covering such questions as 


the balance sheet, the management, 
earning power, reputation, ete., can 


usually be secured readily, of course in 
a more complete and satisfactory form 
in some types of bonds than in others. 
The value of the security should be 
greater than the loan under any cir- 
cumstances and the bonds should be 
legally issued. Based upon an ex- 
amination of past record, the earning 
power should be sufficient to cover 
charges by a safe margin. It is also 
well to consider “how would this secur- 
ity fare in the event of insolvency.” 
The general answer to this question can 
be found by examining the records of 
similar types of securities in the past. 
The following figures taken from the 
records of the Council of the Corpora- 
tion of Foreign Bondholders of Great 
Britain covering the years 1882 to 1911 
illustrate this. For every $100.00 worth 
of bonds outstanding, Gas and Electric 
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By GEO. C. RILEY 


President, Geo. C. Riley & Co., Cincinnati 


Companies showed 37 cents in default; 


Foreign Government bonds defaulted 
to the extent of 39 cents; Railroads 


$1.84; and Industrials $2.07. These 
figures cover a long period and a rep- 
resentative list, and well illustrate the 
degree of risk in considering the above 
question. 

The bond list should be selected with 
distribution as to type, class, maturity, 
and location. The amount in each divi- 
sion naturally depends upon the size of 
the account. The experience of the 
British Investment Trust is ample 
evidence of the necessity of diversity in 
building the account. 

There is no question as to the neces- 
sity of the major part of the account 
being composed of readily marketable 
bonds. Primarily the demand for any- 
thing is based upon its value, beeause 
a thing of value will always bring a 
price and is therefore always salable at 
a price. The demand is also dependent 


the bond is listed. A number of active 
issues not listed, and the term “listed” 
is frequently confused in the mind of 
the buyer with “active.” It is impossible 
to secure a known advantage without 
paying for it, therefore a premium is 
paid for listed issues of equal grade 
over unlisted issues. Unlisted issues of 
well known companies, with other fae- 
tors necessary to make the issue attrac- 
tive, frequently enjoy as good a market, 
are cheaper, and during a period of 
decline maintain their price better. 

In examining the records of the New 
York Stock Exchange for the year 1922, 
I find that in only 49 issues did the 
total sales exceed $10,000,000. Of these 
issues 25 were railroad bonds, 15 Foreign 
Government, 6 Industrial bonds, and 
3 Publie Utility bonds. This is out of 
a total of about 1,600 listed issues. 
Considering all factors, I think the 
banker should put a reasonable percent- 
age of his bond account in high grade 


Yield on 38 Listed Bonds at Three 
Periods Showing Fluctuation 


1905 
105.91 
107.95 
101.40 
100.75 


First Grade Rails 
Second Grade Rails 
Industrials (1916) 
Public Utilities (1913) 


Average Yield First Grade Rails 
“ “ Second “ 
Industrials 
Public Utilities 


“ “ 
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Figure I. 


upon its appeal to the largest number, 
the size of the issue, the familiarity of 
the name, and the listing on an exchange 
where large amounts of securities are 
bought and sold, which gives a known 
published price record at frequent in- 
tervals. Insuring the compliance with 
the rules of the exchange gives more 
complete information on which to base 
the judgment, gives a comparative basis 
as to price, increases the number of 
channels through which it ean be sold, 
issues not listed, and the term “listed” 
and because of the known price, makes 
it desirable as collateral for loans. 
There are some disadvantages in buying 
listed securities, as there is a possibility 
of overestimating marketability because 


Yield 1920 
3.75% 
4.15% 
4.88% 
4.70% 

4.70% 
“ 5.23% “ “ 
5.66% ‘5 


6.20% 





Yield Feb. 1924 Yield 
6.038% 853% 4.77% 
7.00% 84% 5.40% 
6.90% 95% 5.21% 
8.05% 86% 5.85% 
86.57 
86.88 
90.66 
84.04 


Courtesy Wall Street Journa’ 


68 1 
65 1% 
75.44 


51 58 


Average Price 


unlisted.issues that enjoy a good market, 
for he buys municipal bonds which are 
not listed, and which in many eases do 
not enjoy as good a market, and do 
not yield as high an income. 

There are but two usual types of 
Government bonds, secured and un- 
secured loans. Most issues are in the 
unsecured class, that is, they are merely 
promises to pay. They differ from 
corporation bonds, inasmuch as they 
are not subject to foreclosure, depend- 
ing for their security upon the willing- 
ness and ability of the country to meet 
its obligations. The cost of failure to 
pay is so effective and the penalty s0 
severe on account of loss of credit and 

(Continued cn page 78) 
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GUARDING AGAINST LOSSES IN 


SAFE DEPOSIT OPERATION 


It is sometimes more profitable to refuse 
business than to take it for the expense 
of possible litigation may exceed the rent 


By WILLIAM BIBLEN 


President, Mercantile Safe Deposit Company, New York 


HE principal object of the safe 
deposit business is te provide 
safety for the property placed in the 
vault, and this object should be kept in 
mind at all times by the management. 
Let us first take up the question of 


"[ HE war served as a great 
stimulus to business in the 
safe deposit department. 
There are countless box 
renters now, who, afew years 
ago looked askance at this 
worthy form of protection 
because they were, in the 
main, not familiar with com- 
the 


mon bank usage. In 
average bank today, the safe 
deposit vaults are alive with 
activity and as a result the 
bank is called upon to exercise 
greater diligence than ever 


before. You will find some 
interesting pointers in the 
accompanying article. 


—Editor’s Note 


physieal safety. The vault should be 
strongly built in such up-to-date manner 
as to withstand burglary. Such a vault 
will also withstand any fire to which it 
is likely to be subjected. No vault is 
burglar proof unless it is watched. It 
is an old question of attack versus 
defense and so I advocate burglar alarm 
and watchmen as additional protection. 
If both cannot be provided, one at least 
should be. The premises should be 
protected by grilles from floor to ceiling, 
and all windows should also have these 
grilles so as to enclose the premises 
completely against mob or riot or any 
unauthorized person. This requires 
grille gates for entrance and these gates 
should be carefully guarded. It is well 
to have these gates and the day gates to 
the vault equipped with electric locks 
by means of which they ean be locked 
from various points on the premises by 
pushing a button, at the same time 
sounding an alarm. In case of holdup 
this will prevent escape. 

The vault doors should be equipped 
with time locks to run as long as pos- 
sible so as to cover the occasion when a 
Sunday is followed by a holiday. It 
is well to wind and set these time clocks 


immediately upon opening and examine 
them at intervals during the day. This 
is not only better for the lock movement, 
to keep it running, but in case of 
trouble with the lock it may be dis- 
covered and remedied before closing 
time and avoid a lockout. If the vault 
door is to be closed during the day, at 
any time before the final closing, care 
must be used not to hook up these time 
locks, onee they are wound, otherwise 
the vault may be locked up for over- 
night. Some of these locks are set im- 
mediately upon winding; others have 
to be hooked up, so be careful to know 
your lock thoroughly before operating 
it. It is a good plan to have them set 
by one person and checked by a second 
or a third to guard against an error in 
computing the hours or of winding. 


These remarks concerning grille gates 
and day gates are brought out by my 
observation of some vaults where gates 
have been provided but for some reason 
have not been used. 

Inside the vault we should have safes 
designed to hold with economy of space, 
bonds and papers of document size such 
as insurance policies, deeds, ete. The 
usual allowance at the present time is 
11 inches in length and 5 inches in 
width. It may not be amiss here to 
call attention to the fact that these 
sizes have changed; some of the older 
companies originally installed safes on 
a basis of 8% inches length and 3% 
inches width. The bonds have heen 
made larger due to more wording on 
the faee of the bond. These safes 
should be equipped with first class 








Even among smaller 
banks the round vault 
door is becoming more 
and more popular chiefly 
because of the psycho- 
logical effect upon the 
customer. The vault 
door shown here is prac- 
tically burglar-proof. 





The combination locks on the vault 
should require two persons always to 
be present to open. The distribution 
of these combinations requires some 
care so as not to be locked out in case 
of an emergency such as delays in 
arriving, sickness or vacations. 

The vault entrances should be pro- 
tected by day gates to regulate the 
traffic, to guard against unwarranted 
access or against rushing the vault. 


locks, requiring the use of a guard key 
by the vault attendant before the 
renter’s key can be used. The small 
safes may well be supplied with tin 
boxes at the time of installation but 
with the larger safes it is wiser to fit 
out a few and later suit the pleasure 
of the renter. It would seem the wiser 


plan in equipping a vault with safes, to 
install at first such number as will meet 
(Continued on page 56) 
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HOW WE BROUGHT MORE THAN 20,000 





INTO OUR NEW BUILDING | 
F 
How the oldest savings bank in Minnesota & 
capitalized on historic lore in a success- i 
ful bid for recognition in new quarters } 
By MINNIE A. BUZBEE 
66 UT I have three children at home, But we are putting the cart before and a short message about the advantage 
and if I should take only one _ the horse, so we had better go back and of the change. 
balloon there would surely be a row. tell what it is all about. The bank Being the oldest savings bank in the 
I just must have three.” wanted a large attendance on the first state, with a record of fifty-four years 
Not once, nor twice, but scores of day in its new building. It had it! continuous business, the bank has an i 
times was that remark made on a day It was estimated that more than twenty interesting background. As the time § 
not long ago in the lobby of the Henne- thousand people visited the bank during for the move drew near, it made the 
pin County Savings Bank, Minneapolis. the day and evening. most of this fact by running a series of | 
And the speaker was apt to be either a Preparations for the occasion were historieal newspaper advertisements, J 
man or a woman; well dressed and begun about two months in advance. appealing to old settlers and newcomers 
prosperous looking, or wearing clothes Customers were first notified by letter alike. A specially drawn border de. 
bearing the stamp of three seasons’ use. of the contemplated move to larger and picted the new 1924 building, the first 
In the sea of hands eagerly outstretched more attractive quarters. Pictures of home of the bank in 1870, a covered 
in an effort to reach beyond the others, the new building appeared in the lobby Wagon pioneer scene, and the bank’s 
some were slender and fastidiously and on painted bill boards in the streets. emblem—a bee-hive. 
manicured, others knotted and grimy. Hand lettered cards referring to the Some of the titles of the advertise. 
They took the balloons to the three move, were posted, by the tellers’ lments read, “Were you a customer of t 
children—then sent the children back windows. The formerly wasted space this bank fifty or more years ago?”; 
to get balloons for themselves. on statement envelopes bore a picture “Old settlers will remember”; “From 
covered wagon to airplane’; “When 
your grandfather banked”; “As they 
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Opening day celebration in new building of the Hennepin County Savings Bank, Minneapolis, 


which attracted more than 20,000 visitors. 
before the opening to arouse interest in it. 
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Above, some of the advertisements which_were used 


did it in the seventies.” Written in in- 
teresting story form, the advertisements 
visualized banking conditions in the 
early days before most of the modern 
conveniences were known, and by means 
of concrete instances, brought out the 
difference in modern-day methods. 

In response to these advertisements, 
old settlers came in to tell of accounts 
opened half a century ago in the little 
bank in the frontier town. Young 
people called to ascertain the exact date 
of the first account of their parents or 
grandparents. In facet, this interest 
kept up for some time after the bank 
was established in its new building. It 
created good will for the bank and kept 


i its name under discussion. 
bank of 187 nd no State Ba > ’ 
Associat@gular examination For half a century the bank’s symbol, 
with? ervives whi . . 
dition, Many od were ‘a a bee-hive, had been used on the windows 
take a e . 
i For many years after and on the advertising matter. Again 
re no telephone”, elf” ‘ : . : : — 
were 09 ti and again customers would say, “You 
and countles? 


are not going to leave the bee-hive behind, 
are vou?” So while the emblem was 
being placed on the new windows in 
gold leaf, a newspaper advertisement 
appeared, showing a swarm of bees going 
from the hive into the door of the new 


building. The title read “Our bees 
are swarming into a new hive.” Thus 


the trade mark was foreibly impressed 
upon the minds of the eustomers and the 
publie, and linked the new building with 
the old, well-known name. The adver- 
tisement itself was sufficiently unusual 
to attract attention and cause comment. 

Ten days before the opening date 
all customers received an _ attractive 
four-page announcement containing an 

(Continued on page 69) 
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HOW GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
FORTIFIES THE MORALE 


It is estimated that at the present time 
nearly 58,000 bank employes in United 
States and Canada are thus protected 


By FRANKLIN H. ECKER 


Vice President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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ORE and more, in the banking 

business as in industry, the at- 
tention of forward-looking executives 
is turning to that “concealed asset” 
which is not in evidence on any bank’s 
balance sheet, but is, nevertheless, a 
factor in every item on the statement. 
It’s the human factor—the personnel 
and morale of the bank’s employes; 
the degree of their interest in their 
work and their loyalty to the bank; 
their representation of the bank to the 
public ;—the facts that walk behind the 
figures and help make them what they 
are. This factor varies in proportion 


That group life insurance apparently 
serves such a purpose, in the judgment 
of the executive of many important 
banks, is evidenced by the long and 
steadily growing list of banks whose 
employes are protected by this form of 
insurance coverage. The records of one 
Life Insurance Company alone show 
90 banks and trust companies which 
carry Group Life Insurance in the total 
amount of $28,462,321, protecting a 
total of 14,581 bank employes for in- 
surance averaging $1,952 per life. At 
the end of 1923, this one insurance com- 
pany carried on its books slighty more 


subject, however, to increase when large 
groups of employes are protected. With 
banks, a popular plan has been a 
schedule of benefits insuring each em- 
ploye for an amount approximately 
equalling the annual salary, which, in’ 
effect, guarantees to the- worker’s 
family, a continuance of his pay check 
for one year after death. A simple 
automatic master policy or contract is 
issued to the employer, and the insur- 
ance company furnishes for delivery to 
each insured employe, an attractive in- 
dividual certificate reciting his privileges 
and benefits under the master contract, 


f ' to the suecess of the bank management than one-fourth of all the group life and containing the name of the bene- 
. 7 in enlisting the whole-hearted co-opera- insurance in force on all classes of risks ficiary, nominated by the employe. 
1 tion of the bank’s employes, and, as it in the United States and Canada. Now employes become automatically 
2 varies, it affects, directly or indirectly, (More than 6,000 employers are now eligible for the group, insurance protee- 
y every figure on the bank’s statement. carrying group life insurance substan- tion without physical examination after 
4 Fully aware of the definite dollar tially in excess, in the aggregate, of two a predetermined waiting period, which 
s and cents value of positive rather than and one-half billions of dollars.) If, is usually either three or six months. 
e even neutral co-operation from employes, for the other life insurance companies As to employes leaving the service, the 
7 many banks have adopted, in the in- doing a group life business, the ratio of group life insurance terminates auto- 
is terest of their employes, various in- group life protection on bank employes matically upon termination of employ- 
e genious and commendable plans that to total group life insurance in force is ment, but the employe has the right 
go far beyond the pay check alone. approximately the same as for the one (within 30 days after termination of 
s, Back at the beginning of the current Insurance Company referred to, we employment) to convert his group in- 
ts ealendar year, the newspapers printed would be warranted in estimating that surance certificate into an individual 
le almost daily announcements of liberal almost 58,000 bank employes in the policy of the insurance company of the 
ig bonus payments to employes by various United States and Canada are pro- same amount, at the prevailing commer- 
te prominent banks. Profit-sharing plans tected by group life insurance totaling cial rate for his then attained age, and 
or reward efficient employes in many banks. approximately $114,000,000. In other without medical examination. 
st Old Age Pension Plans for the benefit words, it is estimated that approximately A particularly popular provision of 
nk of faithful bank employes are quite one out of every four bank employes in the group life contract is the clause 
It & common. Liberal Savings Plans en- the United States is now enjoying the providing that if an employe becomes 
pt courage employes’ thrift in several bank- sense of security that comes from group totally and permanently disabled before 
ing institutions. A large number of life insurance protection, in an average reaching age 60, the amount of insur- 
ol, banks are helping their employes build amount approximating his annual salary. ance on his life shall become payable 
ws estates through the medium of group A group life insurance policy is issued to him during his lifetime, in monthly 
in life insurance. to an employer for the benefit of his installments. For example, a $1,000 
ou Recently there came to me a study employes at low cost wholesale rates, policy is paid in ease of such disability 
nd, made as of January 1, 1924, of the and without physical examination. Such in 20 monthly installments of $51.04 
ras average salaries paid by nine represent- rates are warranted on the assumption each. If the disabled employe dies 
in ative New York City banks to the that men who are actively at work rep- before the full face value of the insur- 
ent various classes of employes that con- resent, as a group, men who must be ance is paid in such installments, then 
ing stitute the “rank and file.” Salaries of in good physical condition, the low rate . the unpaid balance becomes payable in 
ew officers and officials were, of course, being further predicated on the redue- one lump sum to his beneficiary. It is 
ees excluded. It is needless to say that’ tion in expense of handling business noteworthy that for every ten death 
hus these figures bear out the fact, quite in a wholesale way. Employes actively claims paid under group life insurance, 
sed commonly understood, that such salaries working are insured, regardless of age one claim is allowed on account of total 
the are lower than those paid in many or physical condition. The amounts of and permanent disability. 
vith mechanical and building trades. insurance for the various employes are Group life insurance as thus de- 
ver- These facts point to a condition ascertained automatically on the basis seribed, is restricted by the New York 
sual which leads the thoughtful bank exeeu- of a predetermined schedule of benefits State Insurance Laws to employers 
ent. tive to give earnest consideration to any agreed upon between the employer and having 50 or more employes whose lives 
late sound, scientifie program that both helps the insurance company. The minimum are to be insured. To banks with fewer 
tive the bank employe to better his economie amount of group insurance usually than 50 employes, however, the insur- 
- an status and tends to inerease his value issued on an individual life is $500, ance companies offer a modified em- 


to the bank. 


and the maximum is normally $5,000, 


(Continued on page 76) 
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WHY TRUST OFFICERS SHOULD 


WATCH COURT DECISIONS 


Recent ruling of high court in New York state empha- 
sizes again the importance of selecting a man with 
knowledge and experience of the law as a trust executive 


N the establishment of a trust depart- 

ment in any banking institution the 
‘main problem centers upon the trust 
officer himself. He cannot be evolved 
in a few hours, or weeks, or months. 
To protect the institution he must have 
had actual experience and knowledge of 
the law, and decisions of courts. He 
should know something concrete about 
accountancy and investment securities. 
A trust department cannot be put on a 
profitable basis, or on a foundation that 
will appeal to the publie within five years. 
The head of such a department must 
give sympathetic, eager attention to the 
recipients of the bounty of testators 
and creators of trust instruments. The 
public, dealing with trust companies, 
wants to have an individual in mind. 

The trust officer must make a cus- 
tomer feel that a personal relationship 
exists between him and this institution. 
An effective trust officer should know 
every detail regarding the trust; should 
control its direction and approve all 
investments. 

The laws of the State of New York 
lay down stringent rules for the guidance 
of persons, or corporations who under- 
take to become trustees for others. 
They relate to the character of the in- 
vestments that may be made, unless the 
will, or trust instrument gives discre- 
tion regarding investments. The sur- 
rogate may deny commissions to a 
negligent, or wrong-doing trustee, or 
one who has mingled trust moneys with 
personal funds. To indicate the im- 
portance of a trust officer being familiar 
with the decisions of the courts, we may 
mention a certain decision of the 
Court of Appeals which surcharged a 
trust company of this state because it 
had been negligent in accepting stocks 
purchased by a former trustee which 
were not court securities. It had re- 
tained them for a number of years with- 
out investigation and suddenly became 
aware of the fact that the former trustee 
had purchased them. The securities de- 
clined in market value, without the 
trust company making an effort to sell 
them on the declining market. The trust 
company had ceased to be vigilant. It 
had side-stepped its duty. It*had dis- 
regarded its personal relationship. The 
court found that with ordinary eare the 
trust company could have ascertained 
when it accepted the stocks from the 
executors that such stocks were not part 
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By HON. GEORGE A. SLATER 


Surrogate, Westchester County, New York 


of the securities owned by the testator 
at the time of his death and could have 
ascertained that the investment was 
unsafe and insecure and was constantly 
growing more so. The court also found 
it was negligent because it failed to sell 
such stocks within proper time; that 
it was answerable for the conduct of 
the trust fund. 

Men in charge of savings depart- 
ments in institutions, should be familiar 
with the law in relation to deposits. 
In accepting trust or savings deposits 
care should be exercised. There is some- 
thing more essential than fo take the 
name of the depositor. What the de- 
positor said when he made the first de- 
posit, his conversation, if it bore upon 
the nature of the deposit, the attending 
circumstances, as well as the manner of 
characterizing the deposit, should be 
written down to guide the bank in the 
event of the death of the depositor. 

Section 249, subdivision 3 of the bank- 
ing law, provides when a deposit shall 
become the property of the persons 
named; when it may be paid to either, 
during the lifetime of both, or to the 
survivor after the death of one of them. 
The payment and the receipt of the one 
to whom such payment is made shall 
be a valid release, and discharge the 
bank for all payments. 

In the present state of the law, de- 
posits may be made either jointly, or 
in the form provided by the banking 
law. When so made, or consented to 
by the owner, such form is absolutely 
conclusive of ownership in the survivor. 
When made jointly, but not in form, 
no presumption exists. Joint deposits 
not in form of the statute are still pre- 
sumed to have been made for con- 
venience only and in the absence of proof 
rebutting the presumption no title or 
ownership vests in the survivor. 

In Morris vs. Sheehan, 234 N. Y. 366, 
a testator made a deposit in his own 
name in trust for another who had no 
knowledge of such deposit. At tes- 
tator’s death the deposit still stood un- 
revoked, except as it may have been 
included in a general residuary bequest 
in the will. A presumption arises that 
an absolute trust was created as to the 
balance ‘on hand at the death of the 
depositor, but this presumption may be 
contradicted by evidence. 

A deposit does not establish an irrev- 
ocable trust. It is a tentative trust 


merely, revocable at will until the de- 
positor dies, or completes the gift in his 
lifetime by some unequivocal act or 
declaration. Upon the depositor’s death 
the bank should inquire in each case 
before payment of funds to ascertain 
whether the tentative trust was revoked, 
by act or by a last will. 

Questions of law relating to appor- 
tionment of extraordinary stock divi- 
dends, whether such dividends should be 
held in their entirety for the life bene- 
ficiary, or placed with capital assets is 
a matter which should not be decided 
by a trust officer without consultation 
with the attorney for the estate, and a 
construction of the will by the Surro- 
gate. Much ‘depends on the terms of 
the will and when the earnings were 
actually made. Division of the increase 
of real estate values in the hands of a 
trustee is effected by a like principle, 
where a life estate has been burdened by 
the payment of taxes and assessments 
upon vacant, or unproductive land. 
Upon the sale of the land the question 
should be submitted to the counsel for 
the estate, and to the Surrogate for 
direction as to division between the life 
tenant and the ultimate beneficiaries. 

In regard to investments by trustees, 
in one case the court surcharged the 
account of the trustee with the amount 
of a mortgage loan upon real property 
and unpaid interest thereon upon the 
ground that in making the investment 
in question the trustee did not exercise 
the care and foresight that an ordinary 
prudent man should have exercised in 
his own affairs. The court held that 
the investment by a trustee of nearly 
one-half of the trust fund in one mort- 
gage on property valued at less than 
twice the amount of the loan and highly 
speculative in its nature, and very dif- 
ficult to rent should it become unoc- 
cupied by the mortgagor, called for 
more care than was exercised by the 
trustee, although there was nothing to 
impugn his good faith. He was charged 
with the amount of the loan with in- 
terest from the time the mortgagor 
failed to pay interest. 

A diseretionary power of sale will 
not be interferred with unless the trustee 
unduly fails to act. A trustee some- 
times is clothed with discretionary power 
and again he is directed to sell land and 
divide the proceeds. The beneficiaries 
are elderly people. The trustee is wait- 
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ing for an inerease in value and delays. 
In either case I have urged the exercise 
of the diseretion to sell by informing the 
trustee that too much time had already 
elapsed, that the beneficiaries might die. 
If the trustee failed to sell the land 
within a reasonable time the court would 
direct him to do so. Omission to follow 
the order would result in his removal. 
To unduly defer the execution of a 
power of sale might be such an im- 
proper administration as to imperil the 
estate and amount to unfitness and con- 
sequent removal. 

The will may give discretion to a 
trustee regarding the retention of secu- 
rities and the re-investment of the funds. 
In one instance, I surcharged a trustee 
who had authority to retain securities, 
because upon a long continued falling 
market he had not sold. In my judg- 
ment his conduct was gross neglect, and 
such lack of care, diligence and prudence 
which an ordinary man is bound to 
observe. The well-settled rules against 
laxity of trustees must not be impaired. 

A direction in a will that trust funds 
are to be invested by trustees in accord- 
ance with their best judgment and dis- 
eretion permits the investment of the 
trust funds in other than legal secu- 
rities. 

The rule for the guidance of trustees 
in making investments is well stated 
in one case The range of so-called 
legal securities “for the investment of 
trust funds is so narrow in this State 
that a testator may well be disposed 
to grant to his executors or trustees a 
greater liberty in placing the funds of 
his estate. But such a discretion in 
the absence of words in the will giving 
greater authority should not be held to 
authorize investment of the fund in new, 


speculative, or haphazard ventures.” 
Trustees will be charged in their ad- 
ministration of estates with the usual 


rule of vigilance and with such vigilance 
and prudence in the care and manage- 
ment as in general men of discretion 
and intelligence in such matters employ 
in their own like affairs. A trust com- 
pany’s relations with its cestuis are less 
personal than those of an individual 
trustee and therefore the more subject to 
a standard of reasonable conduct. 
Kerens vs. St. Louis Union Trust Co., 
283 Mo. 601. 

The law involving liability of bank- 
ing institutions regarding withdrawal 


of deposits by individual trustees varies ' 


with the facts in each ease. Conse- 
quently, the officers should be consulted 
with regard to the payment of checks 
drawn by trustees on trust accounts 
to their own personal order. In a par- 
ticular ease, checks were drawn by an 
executor upon the estate account and 
deposited with the defendant bank to 
the credit of his individual account. 
The exeeutor made a payment to the 
defendant on account of his personal 


PLANNED BANK ADVERTISING 


GETS RESULTS 


By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 





SUCCESS in bank advertising has 
been the rule, and that in spite of 
many mistakes in policy and methods. 
There have been some failures most of 
which were avoidable. 
One of the causes of failure has been 
a lack of definite policy regarding ad- 
vertising. A banker will say, “I think 
we ought to advertise. Let’s try this 
scheme.”? He “tries it” for a while and 
naturally is disappointed by the 
meagerness of tangible results. “Trying 
it” has been the cause of much dissatis- 
faction and discouragement. “Planning 
it” and “keeping it up” would have 
brought satisfaction and encouragement. 
There are bankers who “try” some- 
thing new every year and finally quit 
with the mistaken conviction that ad- 
vertising for their bank is a wasteful 
expense instead of a profitable invest- 
ment. If they would stop “trying” 
things and have their advertising de- 
liberately, expertly planned to cover a 
period of years and then stick to their 
plan, they would win the goal of bank 


advertising, namely, inereased good- 
will and greater business. 
Another eause of failure or inade- 


quaey of suecess has been a lack of in- 
terest in the advertising of the bank 
by its management. “One of the most 
important duties of a bank executive 


is its publie relations,’ said the newly- 


elected president of a great trust com- 
pany. And he was right. But too 
many bank heads relegate advertising 
to a minor place in their consideration 
and after determining the appropria- 
tion wipe their hands of the whole petty 
business. I have never heard of a 
failure in bank advertising where the 
bank’s president maintained an active, 
sympathetic, continuing interest in his 


* * 


obligations by means of a check upon 
his personal account in which he had 
deposited estate funds. Later the ex- 
ecutor used for his personal purposes 
the estate moneys so deposited, except 
a small amount. The executor was after- 
wards removed and his account sur- 
charged. A substituted trustee recovered 
a judgment for all the estate funds 
which had been deposited with the de- 
fendant bank. The bank was held liable 
for such sums as were actually con- 
verted after the defendant hati been 
put on notice of the conversion by 
aecepting from the exeeutor estate 
funds in payment of a personal debt. 
In another case it was held that a trust 


institution’s advertising program and 
worked whole-heartedly with those di- 
rectly in charge to obtain profitable 
results. 

Most bank executives are too busy to 
give a great deal of time to details of 
any department. The wiser executives 
delegate details—in advertising as well 
as in other matters. And they give the * 
advertising officer freedom and authority 
to get the best assistance he can obtain, 
within the limits necessarily prescribed 
in advance by executive policy. Failure 
may be expected where nobody has the 
specific duty of handling the details of 
bank advertising. 

Good counsel in bank advertising is 
just as important as good counsel in 
legal, architectural or medical matters 
and not a few banks are limiting the 
success of their advertising by trying 
to be their own advisers on a subject in 
which they lack experience and _prac- 
tieal training. 

Banks are human business concerns, 
publie service institutions with hearts 
and souls. These facts are not always 
revealed by the bank’s advertising— 
which accounts for other failures or 
near-failures in bank advertising. The 
human touch is lacking and human 
hearts pass by untouched, uncharmed, 
unwon. The advertising in some eases 
is as cold as the marble of the banking 
room. It should be as warm and human 
as the hearts of these who spend their 
lives within the marble and bronze con- 
fines rendering useful service to their 
human fellows. 

Bank advertising intelligently planned, 
persisted in, wisely overseen by the 
head of the institution, guided by expert 
advice and made human in its appeal 
will not fail. 


* * 


company’s participation in a diversion 
of such funds may result from con- 
structive notice, or actual knowledge. 
The trust company as a matter of 
natural necessity and mental opera- 
tion was bound to be in a _ econdi- 
tion of inquiry. One who has reason- 
able grounds for suspecting or inquir- 
ing, ought to suspect, ought to inquire, 
and the law charges him with the 
knowledge which the proper inquiry 
would disclose. Actual notice may be 
proved by direct evidence, or it may be 
inferred, or implied. Actual knowledge 
is not required. Actual notice embraces 
all degrees and grades of evidence, from 
(Continued on page 53) 











HOW YOU CAN AID ACCOUNTANTS 
IN DETECTING FRAUD 


Cases which are now requiring attention are 
more than ever characterized by shrewdness 
of the embezzlers and cleverness of their plans 


NE day reently as I sat in the bank- 

ing room of a great trust company 
in New York I was struck by the in- 
tensity with which every officer was 
peering into the face of the caller 
sitting alongside of his desk. Courteous 
attention would hardly describe his 
attitude. It was more like a shaft of 
consciousness, piercing the outer shell, 
exploring the mind, laying hold on the 
truth, ignoring the words if need be; 
anything but encouraging to one who 
was not telling a straight story. It re- 
minded me of a business man who once 
remarked of an auditor, “I’d hate to 
face him with any wrong-doing on my 
conscience.” It made me wish that 
public accountants might have in fact 
that power of detection which a certain 
east of countenance and penetrating 
eye suggest. 

Unfortunately auditors by and large 
are not endowed with the gift of mind- 
reading. Now and then one appears 
with uneanny ability to project his 
vision with lightning speed through 
sham, subterfuge, and misrepresenta- 
tion, straight to the heart of fraud and 
dishonesty. These men, like famous 
singers, are born to their vocations. 
They are of the genus “rara avis.” 
Generally the detection of irregularities 
is a slow, laborious, common sense 
process, based on reasoning and deduc- 
tion rather than intuition. 

Cases of fraud and dishonesty in 
this country are increasing with startling 
rapidity. Statistics show that em- 
bezzlers stole more than $100,000,000 
during the year 1923. The number of 
claims for losses through embezzlement 
increased 50 per cent for the three 
vears ended December 31, 1923. Em- 
bezzlement stands fourth in the elassi- 
fication of losses suffered by American 
business men. The cases which are now 
requiring attention are more than ever 


characterized by the shrewdness of the 
embezzlers and the cleverness of the 
plans whereby the embezzlements are 


perpetrated. 


Is there any wonder that the situa- 
tion is viewed with alarm by public 
accountants chief function, as 
many uninformed persons have an idea, 
is to discover defaleations; whose rep- 
utation is stated to too great an extent 
on his ability to measure up to this 
popular conception? Errors of prin- 


whose 


ciple involving hundreds of thousands 
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By JOHN R. WILDMAN 


are commonly overlooked with no 
resulting criticism. Peculations of a 
cashier undiscovered in an examina- 
tion for financing purposes are likely to 
leave a blot on the escutcheon of some 
conscientious accountant which will 
prove a serious menace to his future 
success. 

The detection of irregularities is a 
precarious occupation. With all the 
devices of auditing procedure, scientific- 
ally and comprehensively planned, skil- 
fully applied, every new case seemingly 
has some different angle which perverted 
ingenuity has contrived to make detee- 
tion more difficult. The well thought 
out method of detection providing for 
every known’ contingency suddenly 
breaks down because something hap- 
pened which no one but a scheming 
embezzler would think of. 

Jones, a cashier with a fund, is short 
in his cash. He covers it with a fake 
cash check. The auditors count the 
fund; impound all checks found therein; 
see the checks into the bank of deposit; 
and leave the engagement, having used 
all the diligence which would ordinarily 
be expected of them in their work of 
verification. Later, the check comes 
back to the bank of deposit. It is 
returned to the depositor in accordance 


with the usual practice. The cashier 
obtains and destroys the check. The 
bank account clears automatically. The 


cash book is not affected because the 
check was drawn to cash. The cashier 
has received a clean bill of audit but he 
is still short in his fund. Variations of 
this procedure are manifold. <A great 
many of them have been thought out 
and provided for by auditors. There 
are still many undiscovered possibilities. 
One of the cleverest schemes yet con- 
ceived may be recited as follows: 
Smith, the cashier in the treasurer’s 
office of the “Amalgamated Corpora- 
tion,” handles a fixed or imprest cash 
fund of $10,000, part of which is in 
hand and part in bank, as well as col- 


lections from customers. His fund is 
used extensively for the cashing of 


checks as accommodation to corporation 
officials, employes, and sundry persons. 
He is short $600, representing cash taken 
out of funds in hand. During the month 
of December a remittance in the amount 
of $598.25 from a customer named Over- 
ton was not entered in the cash records 
upon receipt, but with $1.75 contributed 


by Smith was put into the cash box and 
later, with other checks, was deposited 
in that bank account constituting part 
of the imprest cash fund. 

Knowing that the auditors would 
call at the close of business December 
31, count his cash, verify his bank bal- 
ance, and in accordance with the usual 
procedure in that engagement, send out 
confirmations of customers’ accounts re- 
ceivable balances, Smith took the pre- 
caution to protect himself against the 
chance of exposure by opening an ae- 
count in the Fifth Ward Bank in the 
same city under the name of the Brown 
Investment Company, keeping a small 
balance in the account. 

On the afternoon of December 31, 
after banking hours, the auditors in 
counting Smith’s eash, which proved 
out satisfactorily in amount, found a 
large number of checks, some making 
up part of his fund and the remainder, 
fairly considerable in number, of vary- 
ing amounts purporting to represent 
receipts from customers. Among the 
latter appeared a check drawn on the 
Fifth Ward Bank under date of Decem- 
ber 31, in the amount of $598.25, to the 
order of F. J. Overton, signed Brown 
Investment Company and endorsed in 
blank, “F. J. Overton.” This check 
was entered in the cash book under date 
of December 31, as a receipt for credit 
to the account of F. J. Overton and 
when posted balanced out the latter 
showing nothing due, which was correct. 

On the morning of January 2, the 
currency in Smith’s fund having been 
released by the auditors, Smith’s wife, 
under his instructions, called at the 
office and received from her husband 
out of the cash drawer $600., which she 
immediately took to the Fifth Ward 
Bank and deposited in the account of 
the Brown Investment Company. As is 
obvious, that account, because of the 
deposit, was sufficient to meet the cheek 
as it eame through the clearing deposited 
that morning by the Amalgmated Cor- 
poration. 

How Smith was later apprehended 
by the auditors is a story of technical 
procedure which perhaps is as well left 
untold. For the time being the cashier 
successfully covered his shortage by 4 
device requiring enough ingenuity to 
have won him substantial advancement 
had it been exercised in the interest of 


(Continued on page 8.5) 
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The lawyer was reading the will: 
“... im trust . . . to invest, re- 
invest . .-. collect the income 
and revenues ¢ o 


Trust and Trustworthy 


r you asked your trust depart- 
ment customers what they 
want of that department, they'd 
probably tell you—Honesty, good 
Business Sense, and Accuracy. 


Accuracy in your trust de- 
partment, or any other depart- 
ment, is largely a matter of your 
system of records. An inefficient 
system can readily offset the value 
of Honesty and Business Sense. 
The right system — smooth- 
working, accurate—helps make 


your institution trustworthy. 

We've put in 36 years mak- 
ing quality merchandise for 
recording and systematizing 
business transactions. In those 
years we've worked out what 
we believe is the last word in 
Trust Department records and 
forms; for economy of time and 
effort, accuracy and safety from 
human error. We can fit that 
system to your office and its own 
particular problems. 


We make printed forms, binders, and steel filing equipment; 
all as well as we know how. And we know how. 


If you want a safe check-up on your present Trust Department 
system and equipment, send us the coupon. There’s no obligation. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturing Plants at 


Holyoke, Mass. Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 


Our products are sold direct from factory to you. Service is 
rendered through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


Baker-Vawter Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Department.” 


Mr. 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


Please send us the booklet, “Your Trust 
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HOW A CLEARING HOUSE ACTS 


FOR HARMONIOUS EFFORT 


(Continued from page 21) 
cially as it relates to its neighbors. In 
view of their geographical location and 
proximity, the available field for busi- 
iness for each into the 
neighboring towns and competition is 
very keen. 


extends 


Thus it will be seen that this group 
of cities located in two Federal Reserve 
Districts and each having its own bank- 
ing facilities, offers a common problem 
of banks in general, namely, maintain- 
ing high standards of business, meeting 
keen competition, keeping on friendly 
terms with neighboring institutions, and 
still get all the business possible. 

A little over a year ago a movement 
was started to organize a 
House Association for the commercial 
banks in the four cities. While there 
inay have been some doubt about the 


Clearing 


suecess of any such organization, the 
officers of all the banks took the very 
proper attitude that it was worth con- 
sidering and agreed to meet and discuss 
the matter. 

It was recognized at once that the 
principal value of the Clearing House 
Association would not be in the ex- 
changing of checks, but the ability to 
work in harmony, and the possibility of 
united action when occasion required. 
The suggestion was therefore made that 
the mutual savings banks and the one 
trust company having no accounts sub- 
ject to check, be invited to join also, 
thus making it possible to have all of 
the banks working together. This was 
rather a new experiment, as so far as 
could be learned, savings banks were 
not usually members of clearing house 
associations. 


A dinner meeting was planned and 
all the directors as well as the officers 
of each of the seven banks were invited 
as guests of the respective institutions. 
No outsiders were present as the object 
was to get a free expression from those 
chiefly interested. As a result there 
were fifty-five present, practically 
every one of those invited, the officers 
having made a direct request to the 
directors to attend if possible. Need- 
less to say, a very pleasant social even- 
ing resulted and afterward, when the 
matter of an Association was presented, 
a hearty endorsement of the plan was 
given. 

The preamble of the Articles of As- 
sociation which were adopted sets up 
the object as being “for the purpose of 
facilitating the transaction of business 
between ourselves; of fostering and en- 
couraging conservative banking methods 
and practices; of using our influence in 
matters of common interest to one an- 
other and for the general good of the 
community; and of performing such 
other services as are agreed upon by 


other 
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Above, manager’s sheet as prepared from completed individual bank daily sheet (data is one 


day later than on daily sheets). 
them in a loose-leaf book. 


The manager keeps a record of each day’s clearings and balances 
Tho totals tor any given 


riod can be determined readily by referring 


to it. Below, specimen of a notice mailed to a bank having balances due it, received the following 


day. 


ourselves which are not in contraven- 
tion of Federal or State Laws.” 

Well, did it work out in as satisfae- 
tory a manner as anticipated? If the 
matter were put to vote the unanimous 
verdict would undoutedly be Yes. More 
than a year has passed and so the bene- 


fits or aecomplishments can properly 
be noted as permanent. What are 
they? 


First, and foremost, is the fact that 


a feeling of real co-operation and 
friendliness has been engendered. Not 


that there was ever any cut-throat com- 
petition or deliberate unpleasantness, but 
the fact that each was attempting to 
solve his own problems and simply 
guessing what the attitude of the others 
was, or unjustly suspicious of one or 
all of his neighbors, naturally made any 
discussion of mutual problems practi- 
cally impossible. Now the freest inter- 
change of ideas, customs and methods 
exists and much duplication and cross 
efforts has been eliminated. 


Another distinet gain has been 
through the exchange of checks. A 


great deal of time and effort has been 
saved. One of the banks being in the 
New York Federal Reserve District, and 


the others in the Boston Federal Re- 
serve District, together with the old 
eustom of settling balances between 


banks weekly, had resulted in practi- 
cally all of the checks on neighboring 
banks being sent through the Federal 
Reserve collection system. When the 
matter of exchange came up, it was de- 
cided that it would be impractical to 
spare one from the small force of each 
bank to make the journey to a central 
point each morning to deliver and re- 
ceive checks. This made necessary the 
working out of some plan whereby the 
result would be obtained in some other 
way. Therefore the method which has 
been pursued since April, 1923, and has 
proven satisfactory was adopted. 
Briefly the plan is as follows: 


It serves to verify the amount charged to their correspondents in settlement of clearings. 


One of the banks was elected to act 
as manager for a _ period of three 
months, the others to assume the duties 
in rotation, for a period of three months. 
The bank acting designates some one of 
its foree to attend to the clearings. At 
the close ‘of each business day, each 
member bank clearing its checks through 
the Association mails direct to the other 
members all items drawn on them, and 
at the same time sends the manager a 
copy of the daily clearing sheet such 
as is usually carried by the settlement 
clerks to the Clearing House. The first 
thing the next morning the manager 
completes the credit side of the daily 
sheet of each bank by drawing off the 
figures charged against it on the other 
sheets in his hands, thus doing the work 
that the four settlement clerks would 
do if they were present. He then makes 
up the Clearing House settlement sheet 
in his capacity as manager, by drawing 
off the totals from the individual bank 
sheets, and determines balances due to 
and from the banks and how settlement 
is to be made. After doing this he tele- 
phones to those banks who have credit 
balances the amount his figures show as 
being due and to which bank settlement 
should be made. The bank so advised 
having kept a copy of the daily sheet 
sent to the manager, and upon receipt 
of the letters from the various banks 
having made up the eredit side and 
struck a balance, can immediately verify 
to the manager the amount due. 

The settlement is made in either New 
York or Boston funds as determined 
by the agreement under which the clear- 
ings are made. Each bank has filed 
with the manager the name of the bank 
in which it wants the balances deposited, 
whenever there is one due from the 
Clearing House. At the present time 
one has named its New York correspon- 
dent, one its Boston correspondent and 
two of the Federal Reserve Bank of 


(Continued on page 94) 
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The Man Who Is Twelve 
Hours Behind the World 


ee Senet men eel tne need 


is not the “live wire’ who buys invest- 
ment securities. 


Chicago investors read the complete 
story of the financial day in the “Final 
Edition” of The Chicago Daily News, 
12 hours earlier than the same reports 


appear in any morning newspaper. 


Inevitably they read at the same time 
the advertising that appears in the 
market and financial pages of The 
Chicago Daily News. 


Moreover they read at leisure, in the 
quietude of home, when they can give 
due consideration to the printed word. 


These readers constitute “the market” 
in Chicago. To reach them advertise 


in the medium that holds their interest 
and confidence 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 








Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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SOME POINTERS ON 
BANKRUPT ESTATES 





6 PROWN'S through bank- 
ruptey and he owed me $20,000,” 
the creditor suggested. 

“Yes—that’s the way it appears on 
the schedule,” the receiver agreed. 

“And he’s paying 50 per cent.” 

“Yes—that’s what the estate’ll 
out.” 

“Well, I'll take my $10,000 right now, 
if vou don’t mind.” 

“But you held $10,000 worth of Steel 
stock as collateral security.” 

“Well—that’s own affair.” 

“Not at all. What you’ve got to do 
is to account for the stock, and then 
I'll pay you 50 per.cent of the balance,” 
the receiver demurred. 

“Not on your life,” the creditor con- 
tended. “The bankrupt owes me $20,- 
000, and I’m entitled to my 50 per cent 
of that. The collatral security is mine, 
and I’m entitled to whatever I can get 
out of it, although, if I realize more 
than 50 per cent out of the collateral, 
I might have to pay the balance to you.” 

This is a situation that can arise and 
does arise every day of the year, in 
connection with bankrupt or insolvent 
estates, and the importance of the point 
can be readily appreciated. 

The law on this point is very con- 
flicting, as the Georgia Supreme Court 
says, “The authorities are in irreconcil- 
able conflict, and have been so almost 
from the beginning of recorded de- 
cisions,” and in dealing with such cases 
the American courts which have passed 
upon the question have laid down four 
distinct methods of dealing with the 
collateral security. 

The first method which has _ been 
applied by the Courts may be stated as 
follows: 

The creditor is bound to first realize 
on his security, or to credit the value 
of the security on his claim, and receive 
his percentage on the balance, or he has 
the option of surrendering his security 
to the receiver and taking his percent- 
age on the full amount of his claim. 

This rule has been laid down by the 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina 
and Washington Courts, and has been 
embodied in the Bankruptey Act and 
in the State Law of several states. 

In connection with the application 
of this method some important ques- 
tions arise; for instance, in eases where 
the creditor is not entitled to the col- 
lateral, must he hand it over to the 
receiver for the benefit of the estate? 
On this point the rule is that, in the 


gone 


pan 


my 


absence of any statutory law on the 
matter, the creditor is entitled to retain 
collateral pledged with him in good 
faith and for a valuable consideration. 

“The position that the pledgee could 
not sell the pledge after the adjudication 
in bankruptey is quite untenable. It 
is sustained by nothing in the Bank- 
ruptey Act,” says the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

Then eases also arise where the re- 
ceiver not merely claims the collateral, 
but actually gets his hands on it, and 
if so, the creditor, being entitled to the 
proceeds of it, may compel the receiver 
or trustee to pay over the amount re- 
ceived by him, as having been received 
in trust for the creditor. 

Suppose, however, that the creditor 
does not prove his claim. 

“Surely, in order to be entitled to 
the benefit of the collateral the creditor 
is bound to prove his claim against the 
bankrupt estate,” the reader may 
assume, but this is not the law, and the 
creditor, if he wishes to remain outside 
may pay no attention to the bankruptcy 
proceedings, and realize what he can on 
the collateral, without interference from 
the receiver, waiving, of course, his right 
to share in the distribution of the estate 
as far as the balance is concerned. 

“Nor was the right to hold the col- 
lateral impaired by the ecreditor’s failure 
to appear in the bankruptcy court, or 
by his refusal to prove his debt in the 
customary form against the bankrupt,” 
says the U. S. Supreme Court. “The 
only effect of such refusal was to lose 
the privilege of participating in such 
distribution of the estate as might be 
ordered by that Court.” 

Another interesting situation arises 
where a creditor holds two claims, one 
secured by collateral, and the other un- 
secured, and the collateral pays the 
secured claim—and leaves a surplus. 


“T’ll just apply the balance on my 
unsecured claim,” the creditor suggests. 

“No, you'll not, you'll pay it to me 
for the general benefit of the creditors,” 
the receiver contends, and on this point 
the law is in favor of the receiver, on 
the ground that the two claims are 
separate and distinct, and the benefit of 
the collateral cannot be “switched” in 
this way. 

Where the property held as collateral 
is exempt from the operation of the 
law, an interesting point arises. 

“Tf I handed this security over to 
you, you couldn’t realize on it, so I’m 


entitled to prove for my full claim,” 
the creditor argues. 

“No, whether exempt or not you will 
get a certain amount of money out of 
it, and you've got to account for that 
money in- making up your claim,” the 
receiver maintains. On this point the 
U. S. Federal Courts have decided in 
favor of the receiver while the California 
Courts have ruled in favor of the 
creditor. 

When the creditor holds two claims 
against the bankrupt and one claim is 
collateral for the other, he naturally 
wants to prove both claims against the 
estate. 

“No—you've got to prove your real 
debt, and aceount for the value of the 
collateral,” the receiver contends, and 
the receiver is right. 

If a corporation owed a creditor, and 
delivers the corporation’s bonds to the 
creditor as collateral security for his 
claim, the same rule applies, and the 
law is that the creditor is entitled to one 
claim only. In other words, he can 
realize what he can out of the bonds to 
apply on his debt, but cannot make 
separate claim for the face value of 
the bonds. 

This brings us to the second method, 
and under this rule, the creditor is 
allowed to prove for the full amount 
of his debt, but can receive dividends 
only on the actual amount due to him 
at the time the dividend is declared, 
deducting from his claim such amounts, 
if any, as may have realized on the 
collateral before the distribution of the 
dividend. 

This rule has been approved by the 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland and Ohio Courts. 

Under the third rule the creditor may 
prove for and receive dividends upon 
the amount due at the time of proving 
or sending in his claim to the receiver, 
crediting as payments all sums realized 
from the collateral before sending in 
the claim. 

This rule has been approved of by 
the Illinois Courts, and Illinois seems 
to be the only state in which it holds. 

Lastly and under the fourth rule, the 
creditor can prove for and _ receive 
dividends upon the full amount of his 
claim at the time of the declaration of 
insolvency, regardless of any amounts 
received on the collateral security after 
the transfer of the assets from the 
bankrupt to the receiver, provided that 
the creditor shall not receive more than 
the full amount of his claim. 

This rule has been approved of by 
the Connecticut, Delaware, Louisiana, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania and other courts. 

Of course, the first method is the 
important one in view of the fact that 
it has been written into the U. S. Bank- 
ruptey Law, but the other rules are 


(Continued on page 68) 
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WORKING OUT 
HUMAN PROBLEMS 
whe 


WokrKING out human problems gives us 
the privilege of increasing human happiness 


and of broadening human opportunity. 


The First National Bank in St. Louis has 


never lost sight of the problems and require- 





ments of its ever increasing number of bank 
correspondents, located throughout the 
United States, and has fitted itself to contrib- 


ute a service commensurate with their needs. 


Over 60 years’ experience 


in handling Country Bank Business 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Broadway-Locust-Olive 





| LARGEST NATIONAL BANK WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
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ASSESSING A SERVICE 
CHARGE ON ACCOUNTS 


By Donatp A. MULLEN 
Secretary, Clearing House Section, American 
Bankers Association. 

HE question of a service charge 

where the daily 
tomers falls below a certain minimum, 
has often been discussed by bankers, 
In nearly all banks there are small and 
insufficient balances, them- 
selves are unprofitable. The bank 
which has a proper conception of its 
service to dislikes to 
throw out these accounts, and seldom 
does so, despite the fact that in holding 
the account it frequently entails an un- 
warranted loss. 

The banks in an Eastern city which 
recently adopted a uniform rule of 
charging $1 a month en accounts with 
balances of $200 or under, realize the 
wisdom of the course. 
vided that the would be 
made only where the accounts were 
shown to be profitless and not connected 
with any other good business. Adopt- 
ing a rule in this way left it discretionary 
with the banks as to 
they would charge. 


balance of eus- 


which of 


the community 


This rule pro- 


assessment 


which accounts 

Let us consider both sides of the 
question—that of the bank and that 
of the depositor. The banks of the 
country render to the general public 
many services for which they receive no 
compensation. The checking privilege 
permits the customer to draw checks on 
stationery; gratuitously provided, vir 
tually keeping the books of the depos- 
itor and rendering periodic statements 
with all cost and risk attending. 

Let us inquire what the contract of 
deposit includes. Upon opening an 
account, the bank agrees with the de- 
positor to furnish the necessary sta- 
tionery, ever increasing in cost, the 
labor necessary to handle the account 
and to pay checks as presented only 
when properly signed. It assumes the 
risk of forgery and alteration. When 
stop payments are lodged against the 
accounts, it assumes the risk of paying 
over the stop payment notice with the 
attendant hazards. It is easily provable 
that every check paid by a bank in- 
volves seven distinet risks: As to the 
date; as to the signature; as to the 
alteration; as to the filling; as to the 
stop payment; as to the sufficiency of 
balance; as to the uncollected funds. 
As compensation of these risks, the 
bank received the use of funds for its 
own account. 

It is also a provable fact that every 
check handled by a bank involves a 
certain amount of cost, and it is not 
impossible to get a fairly accurate cost 
of handling a single check. It is also 
possible to ascertain with reasonable 
exactness the profit or loss on each 
account. 
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Let us look at this question from the 
depositor’s viewpoint. He may well 
argue that he gives the bank all his 
business and keeps as large a balance 
as possible. He looks upon the bank 
as a public institution and he honors 
it with his patronage. He helps it by 
his friendship. He gives it all he has to 


give of money and support. Moreover 
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he expects to give it more when he gets | 


in a position to do so. The problem, 


then, resolves itself into what attitude | 


to take in order to build goodwill for 
the future, render such services as the 
public naturally expects and still make 
a profit on the account. 

four processes are possible: 

1. To eliminate all 
profitable accounts. 

2. Eneourage building up all such 
accounts for the future business result- 
ing therefrom. 

3. Tolerate the accommodation ac- 
counts as a necessity of the business, 
under the same theory that the grocer 
carries sugar, on which he makes no 
profit, hoping to cover the loss in the 
general sales. 

4 Penalize the unprofitable account, 
which will either drive it out of the 
bank, produce a profit or build it up 
into a profitable account. 

The banker is fully justified in an 
endeavor to make every account a prof- 
itable one, just as the merehant en- 
deavors to make every sale a profitable 
sale; but there are some accounts on 
which a small loss is unavoidable, just 
as the merchant must take a loss on 
some sales, or carry unseasonable and 
unsalable stock. 

At the Spring Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, held the latter 
part of April, this subject was dis- 
eussed and it was decided to appoint a 
Committee of three members to draw 
up a simple form of analysis to be sent 
to the banks of the country, enabling 
them to ascertain the losses oceurring 
daily in the handling of unprofitable 
accounts. 


Therefore, 


so-ealled un- 


Howard C. Arnold, until recently 
secretary of the Federal Land Bank of 
Columbia, South Carolina, was elected 
president to sueceed David A. Houston. 


John W. Staley, president of the 
Peoples State Bank of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, was elected a director of The 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York. 


The following officers of the Exchange 
Bank of Syeamore, Georgia, were 
elected: O. W. Smith, president; C. L. 
Ray, vice president; Y. J. 
cashier. 


C. E. VanBuren was elected pres- 
ident of the Victoria Exchange Bank, 
Vietoria, Illinois. S. E. Moshier was 
elected vice president and Peter Strom, 
cashier. 


Stover, 





—=- 
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SMOKED EVERYWHERE— 
CAMELS and PRINCE ALBERT 


7 \ \ 7 ALK a mile,” and then more miles, through the many 

buildings of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company’s 

plant at Winston-Salem, N. C. Such a journey would be a 

revelation of the immense popularity of the Camel Cigarette. 

This one brand last year had an increase in sales more than 

five times greater than the total increase of all other cigarettes 
combined. 


The entire group of buildings, constituting this great plant, 
are ahum from morning till night in production of millions 
of packs of Camel Cigarettes, and millions of cans of Prince 
Albert Smoking Tobacco for smokers in all parts of the 
country. : 


For more than a decade, it has been the privilege of this 
organization of Engineers to serve the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company; and during an experience of nearly a quarter 
century to assist over eight hundred other industrial projects 
to a greater and more profitable production. 


A conference with a member of this organization may con- 
tribute to the successful solution of your present problems. 
This involves no obligation to you. In the meantime write 
for the new and revised editions of “Picks to the Minute” 
on the textile industry and “Factories for the Future.” 


j. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
South Carolina 


Greenville 





One of the buildings in the great group that constitutes 
he Winston-Salem plant 


tl 
of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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YOUR LIABILITY ON 
DEPOSIT BOXES 


In absence of a contract, bank is charged 
with duty of exercising ordinary or reason- 
able care in protecting renters’ property 


BANK is not held under the law 

to be an insurer of the safety of 
securities or of the contents of safe 
deposit boxes within its charge, Thomas 
B. Paton, general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, told the 
Illinois State Bankers Association in 
convention at Decatur, Ill. The bank 
holds the relation of bailee, he said, in 
reviewing the history and development 
of the law governing the duties and 
responsibilities of banks in the safe- 
keeping of customers’ securities and in 
the rental for hire of safe deposit boxes. 
“In the absence of contract defining 
and limiting its liability, the bank is 
charged with the duty of exercising 
ordinary or reasonable care, which is 
the degree of care that a prudent person 
would take of his own property of like 
kind under similar circumstances or 
conditions,’ Mr. Paton said. “The most 
frequent causes of loss are those arising 
out of theft and burglary and the facts 
of each particular case are taken into 
consideration by court or jury in deter- 


mining whether reasonable care has 
been exercised or the bank has been 


negligent.” 

The speaker cited a class of cases 
where bonds left for safekeeping had 
been misappropriated by a bank officer. 
In most of these cases where the bank 
had no knowledge of the unworthiness 
of its officer, he said, it had been ab- 
solved from liability but where it has 
come to the knowledge of the bank that 
the ofticer has been speculating in the 


stock market, and he has been retained 
in the bank’s employ, such retention 
has been held in several cases to show 
a want of reasonable care and the bank 
lias been held liable. 

“In a recent case in Mississippi, the 
bank held liable for an embezzle- 
ment of War Savings certificates held 
for safekeeping on the theory that the 
act of the officer was the act of the bank,” 
Mr. Paton said, “but this decision is 
contrary to the general run of 
wherein the acts and knowledge of the 


Was 


cases 


guilty officer are not chargeable to the 
bank and it is not responsible unless it 
speculative transactions on 
his part that make it imprudent to keep 
him in its employ. 

“A number of have 
grown out of losses caused by burglars 
who have broken into the bank’s vaults 
or safes and taken securities held by 
the bank for safekeeping. In a number 
ot these cases, the bank has been held 
lacking in reasonable care where it was 
shown the securities were placed in the 
vault outside of the burglarproof money 
even though same of its 
securities were kept in the same place 


knows of 


recent cases 


chest, own 


and also stolen. In some eases, the fact 
that there was no burglar-alarms system 
nor night-watechman employed and the 
fact that the vault insecure 
character, have been submitted to the 
jury for them to decide whether under 
all of these circumstances the bank had 
reasonable 


was of 


exercised 
negligent; and in some cases where the 


care or Was 


Your Chicago Correspondent— 


is your financial ambassador in that city., As 


such it should be a perfect reflection of your 
bank in its alertness and in its spirit of close 
sympathetic co-operation. The Chicago Trust 
Company has these qualities and, too, it is 
happily conditioned both as to size and facil- 
ities to offer you a correspondent service that 
your standard of banking demands. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


Southeast Corner of Monroe and Clark Streets 


YOUR FINANCIAL 


AMBASSADOR 


IN CHICAGO 





bank has advertised or has declared 
through an officer that it would be re- 
sponsible for securities placed in_ its 
custody, the question has turned upon 
whether it has made a contract under 
which it became insurer of the safety 
of the property. . 

“In at least two cases, where sate de- 
posit boxes of country banks in small 
communities have been burglarized, tes- 
timony showing the character of the 
vault and equipment, the lack of burglar- 
alarm night-watehmen and 
other safeguards has been submitted by 
the court to the jury to be considered as 
hearing on the question of negligence 
and in both of these cases verdicts have 
been returned against the bank. The 
judgment in one of these eases which 
occurred in California has recently been 
reversed by the District 
Appeals in that state and the bank 
relieved from liability. The report of 
this case presents for the first time, a 
decision of a higher court which will 
show the country banker who maintains 
safe deposit boxes for which he receives 
a small rental, just what is expected of 
him to comply with the requirements of 
reasonable care.” 

The speaker referred to a class of 
cases box-renters have asserted 
that securities which they had placed in 
the box were afterwards found to be 
missing in which the bank, in some in- 
stances, has been held liable because the 
testimony of the box-renter establish- 
ing the fact of deposit and loss, has 
created a presumption of negligence 
and thrown the burden of showing due 
care upon the bank which it was unable 
to sustain. Not all such cases have so 
resulted but it is well for the banks to 
protect themselves as far as_ possible, 
against a liability of this kind by a 
clause in their rental receipts to the 
effect that the opening of the box by an 
unauthorized person, is not inferable 
from loss of its contents. Mr. Paton 
recommended that the terms of liability 
should be clearly defined and limited by 
contract with the box-renter and also 
advised the taking out of insurance to 
protect both bank and box-renter. 


systems, 


Court of 


where 


Keystone Bank Taken Over By 
North-Western Interests 
Interests identified with the North- 
Western Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
have purchased a controlling interest in 
the Keystone Trust & Savings Bank. 
Walter J. Raymer, president otf the 
Fullerton State Bank was elected pres- 
ident of the Keystone Trust & Savings 
Bank. Other officers are:William H. 
Schmidt, vice president; Emil Herzog, 
vice president and eashier; L. M. 
Scheeneck, assistant cashier; and EF. M. 

Titus, secretary. 
Joseph C. Moser, was named trust 
officer of the Marshall and Tllsley Bank, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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STIMULATING EFFICIENCY 
OF YOUR EMPLOYES 


(Continued from page 15) 
need to be considered in paying addi- 
tional compensation. 

An example of how this has been 
worked out by a city bank is given in 
the following provisions of the profit 
sharing plan. 

An amount equal to 5 per cent of 
the net earnings for the year shall be 
set aside for distribution to employes 
on the following basis: 


50 per cent of the fund shall be 
distributed to the individual on the 
basis of the rates of the individual 


salary to the total salary in the group. 

30 per cent of the fund shall be 
distributed on the basis of the ratio 
of current yearly salary of the individual 
multiplied by years of service, not ex- 
ceeding ten years, to the total of yearly 
salaries multiplied by years of service. 

20 per cent of the fund shall be 
distributed by the board of directors on 
the recommendation of the president to 
those individuals who have rendered 
special and meritorious service during 
the vear. 

This’ plan, while a somewhat 
plicated the employe’s 
share of the profits not only upon the 
earnings of the bank, but upon the 
length of service as well, and in addition 
to this, offers an opportunity for par- 
ticipation in an additional share as a 
reward particularly meritorious 
service. This is an excellent example of 
a straight profit sharing plan. 

Good as this plan is, it leaves out two 
important factors that many managers 
believe should be ineorporated in a 
comprehensive plan. It permits the 
employe to receive his additional com- 
pensation each year without encourag- 
ing him to save it and does not provide 
a fund for emergency use or for old 
age 


coni- 


form, bases 


for 


Savings and Profit Sharing Plan 

When we inelude these provisions, 
we leave straight profit sharing and 
come to Savings and Profit Sharing 
Plans, of which there are a_ variety 
successfully operating in many lines of 
industry. All of these are alike in that 
the employe is required to save a certain 
amount to which is added an additional 
proportional amount by the firm. These 
coniributions of employe and manage- 
ment are held by trustees who administer 
the affairs of the plan and invest. the 
money held. At a stated, or at an in- 
definite time, the employe is permitted 
to draw down-the accumulated savings. 
A typical plan of this type, successfully 
operated for eight years by the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
has been widely copied by industrial 
organizations. 

This plan provides that employes 
who have been in the employ of the 
bank for a term of at least three years 
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of 1824 


HE Chemical Bank has a 
lot of tradition behind it, 
but no ceremony inside. All 
you have to do is to walk in and 


you will find that the officer you 
want to see is equally anxious 
to see you. 


CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
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CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE AT 29TH STREET 
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shall be obliged to contribute not less 
than two per cent and may contribute 
not more than five per cent of their 
salaries to a fund controlled by five 
Trustees (three officers and two em- 
ployes) selected by the board of direc- 
tors of the bank. To prevent high 
salaried employes from participating 
out of proportion to their needs, no 
person shall be permitted to contribute 
more than two hundred dollars to the 
fund in any one year. 

To this fund the bank agrees to con- 
tribute five per cent of its total “net 
earnings” semi-annually, before divi- 
dends to the stockholders are declared. 

No part of the fund may be with- 
drawn before retirement. At the age 
of 60 the total amount to the eredit of 
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the employe is paid to him in eash. 
In the event of voluntary resignation 
or dismissal, the amount to his eredit 
less the share of the contribution of the 
bank for the year preceding his retire- 
ment or dismissal is paid. 

It is an interesting provision of this 
plan that title to the fund rests in the 
bank and that no part of the fund is 
transferable or assignable voluntarily 
or involuntarily or by operation of law 
and is not liable for any debt contracted 
by the employe. 

Provision is made for borrowing 
against the fund but under conditions 
so unfavorable as to be almost pro- 
hibitory. During the life of a loan 


against the fund, the borrower may not 
share in the bank’s contribution. 
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A Distinctive Service For Your 
New York Business 


THE 


MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus & Profits, $26,500,000 


G. W. McGARRAH 


Chairman of the Board 


JOHN McHUGH 


President 








Obviouslye it is intended that the 
money in this profit-sharing fund shall 
be a reserve fund safeguarded in every 


conceivable way against the employe 
losing the use of the entire amount 
upon his retirement. It is estimated 


that at the retiring age the employe will 
have a large enough share in the fund 
to enable him to retire in a comfortable 
financial condition. 

The value of this plan to the organiza- 
tion would be increased if the employes 
were eligible to membership at the end 
of one instead of three. The 
benefits of the plan would in that event 
be extended to a 
workers. 


vear 
larger group of 


Since the management of every bank 





undertaking such a plan of additional 
compensation for the employes will want 
to construct a plan that fits exactly the 
requirements of the particular organiza- 
tion concerned, it will be of aid to 
summarize the desirable features of 
such a plan: 
~ 1. The plan should be based upen 
the profits of the bank—the bank’s con- 
tribution varying with the bank’s earn- 
ings so that those participating in the 
benefits of the plan may realize that 
the effectiveness of their work has a 
bearing upon their own share of the 
profits. 

2. The proportional amount to which 
each employe is entitled should reflect 


length of service -and value of service to 


the organization. (Salary will usually 
be a satisfactory gauge of these facts.) 

3. The extent of participation should 
depend also upon the employe’s ability 
and willingness to save. 

4. The plan should encourage saving 
by employes and should provide means 
for investing safely and profitably the 
savings of the employe. 

5. The plan should provide for use 
of funds only upon retirement, so that 
the employe shall be protected against 
adversity. 

6. The funds should be amply pro- 
tected against not only the folly of the 
employe, but against the efforts of others 
to secure the funds from the employe. 

Selling Stock to Employes 

There are many other ways in which 
banks offer financial incentives to their 
employes. Following the lead of many 
of the large industrial and public utility 
companies, city banks have _ offered 
blocks of stock to their employes and 
have provided ways of enabling them 
to pay for it by small monthly install- 
ments. 

Such plans appeal to the almost 
universal desire of the worker to have 
an actual interest in the ownership of 
the firm. The knowledge that he is, 
even though to a limited extent, working 
for himself results in a whole hearted 
interest that is sure to result in increased 
efficiency. Stock ownership is a powerful 
incentive to better work and a_ better 
spirit of lovalty in the organization. 

There are several ways of carrying 
the stocks during the time it is being 
paid for. Sinee it cannot 
by the bank, some outside ageney must 
be enlisted. Banks that have pension 
or profit sharing funds frequently use 
the money in these funds for carrying 
the stock. In one bank, the president 
purchases the stock and carries it during 
the period it is being paid for. In 
another an owner of a 
amount of the bank’s stock, supplies 
the stock and carries the transaction. 

The amount of stock available for 
purchase by employes is usually limited. 
A recent study of the methods of selling 
stock to employes in use in six banks 
brought out the fact that only two of 
the six did not place a limit upon the 
amount available for each employe. 
The limit in two banks ‘was ten shares, 
while in another only five shares would 
be sold to any one employe. In another 
bank, a small block was ‘purchased and 
allotments were arbitrarily made. 


be carried 


estate, large 


The stock is usually sold at the market 
price, although two of the six banks 
studied, offered the stock to employes at 
slightly less than the market quotation. 
This is very frequently done in industrial 
organizations. The installment pay- 
ments are usually very small, ranging 
from $2.50 to $10.00 per month per share 
in the banks studied. 
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Interest is charged on the indebted- 
ness carried for the employe at a low 
rate. In one case at the same rate as 
the dividend, but in other cases at four 
or five per cent. 

Participation in the purchase of stock 
is open to everyone in three of the six 
banks; two of them required a year 
of service to establish eligibility; one 
required that the purchaser must be at 
least 18 vears old. Two of the banks 
required employes to agree to offer 
stock for repurchase in the event they 
left the employ of the bank, the bank 
agreeing to repurchase at market price. 

If the arrangements for selling stock 
to emploves is properly announced, a 
good proportion of the total number of 
employes eligible will avail themselves 
of the opportunity. The experience 
of the banks having such plans, indie- 
ates that employes are eager to become 
part owners of the bank they serve. 


Life Insurance 

Insurance is often carried on the lives 
of employes under a group poliey ar- 
rangement that makes the cost to the 
bank very reasonable. The amount of 
insurance carried frequently varies with 
the length of service. One bank, for 
example, takes out a thousand dollar 
policy covering the life of every employe 
and increases the amount at the rate of 
$500 per vear until $3000 is reached, 
after which the amount 
manently at that point. 

Carrying insurance on the lives of 
employes is a business-like way of meet- 
ing the obligation that is always present 


remains per- 


in ease of the death of an employe with 
dependents. It undoubtedly contributes 
to the peace of mind of the employe to 
know that his family has this additional 
protection. 

In some eases, the banks that do not 
earry insurance for their employes have 
worked out a program of relief which 
provides for the payment to the family 
of an employe a definitely specified 
amount in case of the employes death 
or prolonged illness. 

Payment of salaries during absence 
because of illness is usually practiced to 
a limited extent by all banks. One or- 
ganization has a definitely preseribed 
poliey as follows: 

Less than one year—full wages for 
one month and one-half wages for two 
months thereafter. 

One to five years—full wages for 
three months and one-half wages for 
six months thereafter. 

Five to ten years—full wages for six 
months, one-half wages for the next six 
months. ‘ 

More than ten years—full wages for 
six months and one-half wages for the 
next six months and a disability pension 
thereafter. 

It is customary for banks to encourage 
saving by paying a higher rate of in- 
terest on employes’ accounts than upon 


ANY thousands will spend their vacations 
throughout the Great Lakes Region during 


the next few months. 


Michigan offers 1,624 miles of shore line; 6,570 
miles of State trunk line highways; 5,012 inland lakes; 
many miles of trout streams through pine and hard- 
wood forests; scores of State parks and hundreds of | 


improved camp sites. 


Vacationing is but another of many business reasons 
why your bank should have the best connection 
obtainable through which it may serve your custom- 
ers efficiently throughout the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 








the accounts of other depositors. This 
additional rate runs from one to three 
per cent higher than the usual rate. 
Automatie deductions from the pay en- 
velope for the purpose of depositing in 
savings accounts are sometimes used in 
order to make regular saving easier. 

Investment clubs are organized also 
for the purpose of investing the savings 
of employes and earning a higher rate 
than is usually bank 
account. 

Commissions are sometimes paid on 
new accounts or on bond sales as a 
stimulant to new business activity by 
the employe. In banks where the com- 
missions are properly advertised, a 
very large volume of business is often 


possible in a 


secured in this way. 

In recognition of the fact that sug- 
gestions of new and better methods of 
operation, of labor and time saving 
systems and ways of improving the 
service to the publie are valuable and 
should be encouraged, a city bank re- 
cently inaugurated a “better yet” cam- 


paign and invited suggestions from 
everyone. For the best suggestions, 


suitable rewards were offered. This is 
an interesting and worth-while financial 
ineentive for a little additional out-of- 
the-ordinary service. 

Interior and exterior alterations will 
be made to the Exchange State Bank of 
Wakarusa, Indiana. 
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TAKING A NOVEL SLANT ON 
BANK MERCHANDISING 


Methods employed in commercial advertising can- 
not be adapted bodily to financial institutions 
because of the intangibility of the “product” 


—— advertising is exceptionally 
difficult. It is a hard story to tell 
and returns are difficult to check. 

First, there is the intangibleness of it 
all—what a bank is and what it has, 
whether banking is a business or a pro- 
fession, should it lead in the economic 
march or follow, what the public thinks 
about banks, and not the least of the 
difficulties, the banker himself, who is 
only beginning to find his place in ad- 
vertising and in the larger picture of 
publie life. 

I must confess to an uneasy impres- 
sion that there is a possible “better” 
in bank advertising on ahead, and to 
be reached by a different road from that 
we are following. 

I fear the possibility that we are 
beginning to run in a ecirele and that 
after a while we may find ourselves 
back somewhere near the old starting 
point of, say ten years ago, and con- 
fronted with the necessity of solving 


IS will, appointing The First National Bank of 
Boston his executor, said, «Sell everything,”’ 
—the proceeds to be divided among his heirs. 


His estate contained one hundred and fifty-five 
items, mostly semi-speculative stocks in twenty-two 
The inheritance tax laws in those states dif- 
fered so widely that in order to obey his words the 
Trust Department had to get two hundred and nine- 


states. 


teen separate tax waivers. 


And to say that settling this estate entailed two 


By G. A. O’REILLY 


our bank advertising problem all over 
again. 

The difficulty, if there is such, is with 
fundamentals, certainly not with facil- 
ities. It is just possible that bankers 
have not gone far enough back into the 
situation for the start, or that we have 
not dug deep enough for our founda- 
tion, which might mean that we are at- 
tempting to advertise something we do 
not possess or else, in our advertising 
effort, are overlooking something of 
value we do possess, or even wasting 
our sweetness upon some sort of a 
desert air. 

When undertaking a campaign of 
bank advertising, the first move is to 
find out what it is all about—what sort 
of an institution is to be advertised; 
what it produces in which the public 
may be expected to have an interest; 
what is to be done with this product; 
where it is to be distributed; what are 
the resistances to be encountered; what 


executor. 


sort of return the public is expected to 
uake upon the effort. 

Thus far the procedure is in line with 
the methods employed in commercial ad- 
vertising. This is what would be done 
in getting ready for an advertising cam- 
paign upon article or line of 
merchandise. But there is a difference 
in results. From the manufacturing or 
merchandising institution can be secured 
whatever information may be needed 
as a basis for the campaign. 
equally fortunate in the 
bank? 

The manufacturer or merchant knows 
his merehandise, knows its value as 
compared with that of competing mer- 
chandise, knows what purpose it will 
serve in the hands of the publie and, 
to a considerable extent, is familiar 
with the point of view of this public 
coneerning this class of merchandise. 

Is the banker equally well informed? 
How deeply has he studied his own in- 


some 


Is one 
ease of the 


ITUATIONS like that, varying only in de- 
tail, are taken up every day by our Trust De- 
partment and carried out with a thoroughness 
which would be beyond the scope of an individual 


In the administration of its Trust Department, as 
in its relations with 17,000 correspondent banks, 
The First National Bank of Boston maintains the 


intention to be FIRST in usefulness to all of its 


thousand transactions is understating it. 


Tue First Nationat Bank of Boston 


Resources Over $335,000,000 


customers, all of the time. 
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stitution? How carefully has he an- 
alyzed his institutional product? How 
nearly has he sueceeded in determining 
the logical place of his institution in 
the economie scheme of things? How 
much does he know about the attitude 
of the publie generally towards banks 
and banking service? How carefully 
has he studied his public? How much 
does he know about the mental pro- 
cesses of the man who must select a 
particular bank from a large field? 
The manufacturer or merchant has 
studied his merchandise with a view to 
its most effective presentation to the 
public, whether through direct sales 
methods or through advertising. He 
knows its strong and weak points, and 
from experience has learned what ar- 
guments will prove most effective with 
the public. In other words, he knows 
what he has to sell and how to 


sell it. How many are equally well 
posted upon their sales situation? 
How many of them have ever taken 


the pains to find out what a_ bank 
actually has to sell, or to diseover the 
interest of the public in this bank 
product whatever it may be? 

These suggestions may do more than 
justice to the manufacturer or merchant, 
and less than justice to the banker, but 
at least they will serve to establish a 
line of separation between the tangible 
fact of merchandise and the intangible 
fact of bank product. And from this 
it should not be diffieult to realize that 
a largely different style of campaign 
start must be developed for the bank. 

Do we, in our analysis of the bank 
advertising problem, go right down to 
the heart and soul of the institution 
and find out what it really has in which 
the public may have a logical interest, 
and then proceed in our advertising 
without reference to any but really help- 
ful analogies? Or do we treat this 
little understood bank product as 
though it were some merchandise side- 
issue which, while it might differ some- 
what from merchandise proper, still re- 
sembles it sufficiently to justify its 
treatment in the same manner as eom- 
mercial advertising? 

Just what has the bank to sell which 
can be sold in the sense in which the 
term is employed in the field of mer- 
chandising? Credit? I think not. The 
bank solicitor or advertiser who would 
represent his institution as offering eut 
rate credit terms, or as taking greater 
eredit risks than competing banks, or 
as placing more liberal estimates upon 
values than is common among banks, 
or in any other way transgressing the 
well established and generally under- 
stood rules of safe credit practice, 
would find himself in trouble, and im- 
mediately. So let us leave credit out 
of the case as something which can be 
merchandised. 

How about service? The banks are 


Pall Mail/ Office 


London 


Guaranty Service in London 


gr COMPANY established its first office in 
London more than a quarter of a century ago 
as the pioneer among American banks in England. 
The growth in the volume and scope of business 
necessitated additional facilities, and this Company 
now has three offices in the British Capital and 


one in Liverpool. 


These offices are complete American banks, 


handling business in the American way. 


They 


afford our correspondents and customers excep- 
tional facilities, as well as the advantages resulting 
from intimate knowledge of both American and 


foreign business. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 


Can we sell 
the merchandising sense— 
aggressively, I mean? Rather clearly 
not. The banking service we talk about 
means and must mean the bank 
and wemen who serve. And how un- 
reasonable, from the viewpoint of the 


all featuring it nowadays. 
service in 


‘ public, and it is the publie viewpoint 


which counts, to assume that any bank 
would enjoy a monopoly in the merit 
of people or would possess any marked 
advantage over competing institutions 
in this respect. Bankers may be con- 
vineed that their staff is superior to 
those of competitors, but how about 
convineing the outsider who has not yet 
had the pleasure of meeting those re- 
markable people of ours? 

Imagine a sales or advertising effort 


HAVRE 





men, 


PARIS 
ANTWERP 


BRUSSELS 


in which a bank would make reference 
to the honesty of its people or their 
politeness or courtesy or good looks, 
or their pleasing personalities or any 
other quality suggesting unusual merit. 
The public at best would not be more 
than amused. Before we can command 
the favorable attention of the public, 
we must be reasonably consistent in our 
representations—and according to the 
publie’s measure of values, not ours. 
Never mind about our enthusiasms— 
the point is to awaken enthusiasm in 
the other fellow. The theory which may 
be most agreeable to us may impress 
this other fellow as absurd. 

If there is a weakness in our bank 
advertising situation, it would seem to 
be in connection with the general point 
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ot view of the publie toward banks. 
My impression is that we are not suf- 
ficiently familiar with this point of 
view. We bankers constantly are in 
danger of reading into it banking en- 
which do not in the least 
belong, and my guess would be that ad- 


thusiasms 


vertising men constantly are in danger 
of reading into it too many of the con- 
clusions which have come to them from 
experience in the field of commercial 
advertising. 

We know where the public stands on 
automobiles how it distinguishes 
between the kind of value expressed in 
a Rolls Royee and the kind expressed in 
a tin lizzie. We know why the public 
at times buys its pearl euff links and 
diamond earrings down at the Wool- 
worth store, and why at times it inclines 
to the Tiffany idea. We know what an 
overcoat, a suit of clothes, a pair of 
toothbrush, a thousand other 
things, mean to the public. And know- 
ing this, those of us whose work it is 
to present these things to the public 
can proceed in sales and advertising 
campaigns with a fair measure of direc- 
tion. 

But the attitude of this 
public on banks and bankers and bank- 
ing facilities and banking service and 
all the rest of the bank things of which 
our enthusiastie young solicitors speak 
so glowingly? Is the public really in- 
terested in our arguments, our repre- 


and 


shoes, a 


how about 


sentations, our assurances, our opinions 
of ourselves and our people and the 
other things we have, however attrac- 
tively, presented? And finally, is this 
publie actually reading eurrent bank 
advertisements in such a way as to get 
the idea which, as we see it, makes the 
advertising effort worth while? 

We shall never be quite sure that we 
are started right in our bank advertis- 
ing until we get closer to the public, 
to our friend Smith. The first question 
tu be answered in this—why does Smith 
select a particular bank? If we can 
answer this question, and it is not easy, 
we can form a fair estimate of the re- 
sistances we are apt to 
the Smith direction. 
does he select his 
merit in 


encounter in 

Upon what theory 
bank? How much 
safety, in efficiency, in re- 
spectability, in convenience, in courtesy, 
is he willing to concede to any well 
established bank, or rather to all banks 
in this class. What in the way of treat- 
ment does he expect from his bank 
before he makes his choice, and what 
will he demand in the way of treatment 
afterwards? I wish I knew more about 
Smith. 

It is perfectly safe to assume, how- 
ever, that whatever the detail of at- 
tractiveness in a particular bank which 
first caught Smith’s attention, the 
chances are that his definite, final choice 
will be based upon some theory of un- 
usualness in that particular bank. 
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bank must be “different.” And it is 
safe to assume also that this unusualness 
which Smith discovers or thinks he dis- 
covers or is seeking, will be at least 95 
per cent in the people of that bank. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
the true characteristics of a banking 
institution, good, indifferent or bad, 
must be found in its employes and 
officers. They represent the color which 
must be shown in the picture presented 
to the public. Not only must they de- 
termine the quality of methods, policies, 
and mechanical operations of the insti- 
tution, as in industrial 
in addition they must bear the 
burden of an_ institutional reputa- 
tion, which plays an exceedingly im- 
portant part in the decision of the 
prospect who is about to select a bank 


eoneerns, but 


or a eustomer into whose mind from 
time to time comes the thought that 
possibly he has not been altogether 


fortunate in his selection. 

Suppose that two banks in the same 
community, as nearly similar in all 
respects as such institutions well could 
be, between the closing hour this after- 
noon and the opening hour tomorrow 
morning, should exchange people, leav- 
ing everything else just as it is. Every- 
body in both institutions tomorrow 
would be on the same kind of work 
as today, but in a different building. 
What would happen as far as the bank 
customer is concerned? The answer is 
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almost obvious. The soul of their bank 
had crossed over to the other building 
during the night and they would follow 
it. Building, furniture, equipment, 
methods, policies, would lose every pos- 
sibility of interest, and the people who 
bad served them and to whom up to this 
time they probably had never given a 
serious thought, would loom up as the 
sum and substance of everything in that 
bank that had possessed a meaning 
them. 

The merchandiser has something 
sell—an automobile, a pair of 
shaving cream, a razor, a line of wear- 
ing apparel, a brand of rubber heels, 
or something else of a tangible, definite, 
deseribable, and hence, aggressively ad- 
vertisable nature. The sales process is 
competitive. The theory upon which 
the representative or advertising pro- 
ceeds is that the particular article is 
better, in some way, than competing 
articles. It will wear longer, looks 
better, will provide more satisfaction 
in its use, costs less, or in some other way 


to 


to 
shoes, 


will prove more desirable than the com- 
peting article. the ad- 
vertising is not expected to be backward 
in claiming superiority or in supporting 
this elaim by argument, illustration, dem- 
onstration. The article 
better than that of the other fellow, and 
the point in selling or 
to establish this faet in 
the prospective purchaser. 


The solicitor or 


simply is 


advertising is 
the mind of 

The sales- 
man or advertiser may indulge in super- 
latives in making his point, or may 
stop short of this, but in every ease 
he claims, or at least excel- 
lence, not for all articles in a partie- 


ular class, but for his particular article. 


suggests, 


Is it not perfectly clear that the bank 
representative or the bank 
cannot proceed similarly? 


advertiser 
He may be 
ever so deeply impressed with the belief 
that his institution is the best in its 
class, or his service. But dare he say 
this? Indeed, will he not, due to per- 
fectly reasonable causes, at almost every 
point, be confined to representations 
and arguments which in effeet bear 
primarily upon the interest, not of his 
particular bank, but of all banks in 
his institutional class? And_ still 
are supposed to be selling and advertis- 
ing our bank product upon a 
petitive basis. 


we 
eom- 


Some years ago I tried an interesting 
experiment in connection with an adver- 
tising exhibit in the Annual Exposition 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. The first vear’s exhibit: of 
our institution was headed “Adapting 
commercial advertising to the needs of 
a bank.” The idea seemed to take so 
well at the exposition that all of our 
advertising campaigns for the two fol- 
lowing years and advertising exhibits 


m two succeeding expositions were 
built upon this idea of adaptation. 
The commercial advertising of the 
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time was much better than the current 
bank advertising, and quite naturally we 
proceeded to clip a page or two from 
the experience of successful commercial 
advertisers and spread it over as much 
of our exhibit and as many of our ad- 
vertising plans as possible. Some of 
my bank advertising friends assured me L 
that it would not work. But it did work, 
well indeed that now most of the 
attractive bank advertising of the time 
is following, consciously or otherwise, 
the idea of adapting commercial ad- 
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vertising to the needs of a bank. 

The question with which I am con- 
eerned is this: Can commercial ad- 
vertising, however excellent in form and 
quality, fully serve the needs of a bank? 


And if it eannot, 
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I have doubts as to the value of the 
commercial advertising theory. 
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FACTORS IN DEVELOPING 
TRUST SERVICE 
(Continued from page 12) 
promise, and in individual cases prove 
disappointing. 

With vision and faith there must also 
be courage; courage to expend money 
in the development of the trust depart- 
ment; in spreading the idea of trust 
service; in convincing the publie of the 
superior merit of the corporate fiduciary, 
and finally for the 
future to bring its reward. 


courage to wait 

Trust service is no less exacting in 
its demand than banking. You eannot 
expect success in the trust field if you 
officer your trust department with men 
inferior in skill and ability to those 
who fill important positions on the com- 
side of the bank. Personality, 
always important, is of prime import- 
ance in your trust department where 
vour executive and his assistants must 


mercial 


win the public to a new conception of 
fiduciary service. 

Neither can the best results be antie- 
ipated if your trust department is sub- 
ordinated to the other departments of 
the bank. The public is very apt to be 
influenced by the importance you give 
it yourself in the physical accommoda- 
tions you provide, and the character of 
men vou 
mistake to 
ment to an way 
the banking the basement, 
where one frequently finds it. If in 
these respects you will trust the depart- 
ment as a side issue, the publie -will 
also come to regard it as such. If, in- 
stead, you will feature it by providing 
a suitable and commodious location in 
your banking quarters and assign to its 
direction one of your senior officers, the 
psychological effect upon your pros- 
pective clients will be good and your 


place in charge. It is a 
relegate the trust depart- 
out of 


the corner of 


room, or 


chances of success greatly enhanced. 

The responsibilities of the trust ex- 
ecutive require a varied knowledge of 
men and affairs and are frequently of 
such a nature as to tax the resoureeful- 
ness of the most seasoned banker. He 
deals with the settlement of estates, the 
management of property, the admin- 
istration of trusts, the investment of 
funds, and at times with the salvage of 
broken institutions. He must advise 
with his their financial econ- 
and counsel with them in their 
domestic affairs. He must supervise the 
edueation of the guard the 
middle-aged from improvident  invest- 
ments, and be the staff upon which the 
aged may lean. His advice must often 
supply the place of that of the missing 
husband and father, and while watching 
over the needs of the beneficiaries, he 
must hold back their natural tendeney 
to indulgence and extravaganee. He 
must know as much of’ finance as the 
banker, almost as much of law as the 
lawyer. He must be a man of firmness 
and withal of sympathy, and possessed 
to an eminent degree of an understand- 
ing of human psychology. 


clients in 
cerns 


young, 


Since it is too much to expect all 
these rare qualities to be possessed in 
a single individual, you find invariably 
in every properly organized trust de- 
partment that the senior trust officer is 
supported by a strong and_ represent- 
ative trust committee. This committee 
is usually selected from the board of 
directors and meets at regular stated 
periods. To it are referred all important 
matters and especially the investment 
of trust funds. It will exercise on 
behalf of the bank all important dis- 
cretionary powers delegated to it in 
testamentary and living trusts, such as 
determining the sufficiency of a widow’s 
allowance; the withholding of the funds 
of a spendthrift; the education and 


For SIXTY-TWO YEARS we have rendered 
a service that has won us the confidence and 
friendship of our correspondents. We know 
this, because we have grown and our service 
has grown proportionately in importance 


and value. 
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this service. 
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The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


(Succeeding Foreman Bros. Banking Company) 


S. W. Cor. La Salle and Washington Sts. 
Chicago, IIL. 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed $6,000,000 





maintenance of minors; the policies to 
be pursued in the management of a 
business, ete. These are responsibilities 


no individual officer would care to 
assume unguided. This committee 
should be the most important fune. 


tionary of a trust department and it 
would be advisible that one of its 
members be an attorney well versed in 
probate procedure and the laws of 
descent and distribution. 

Let me emphasize that the strength 
and prestige of your position will rest 
not so much upon the amount of your 
capital and surplus, or the size and 
magnitude of vour bank, as upon the 
personnel of your trust officers, the ex- 
ecutive committee and board of directors 
It is they the last analysis 
supply the prime factors of character 
and confidence, and their active interest 
and support should be put squarely 
back of the trust department. 


who in 


Probably less in this than in any 
other business can a new institution hope 
getting business away 
from existing institutions. As a trust 
company functions largely after its 
patron is no longer living, or under 
trust provisions which are not revoe- 
able, the chances of dissatisfaction and 
transferring of business 
institution to another are 
reduced to the minimum. The new trust 
department must seek business among 
those not vet converted to the idea of 
the corporate fiduciary, or among those 
who have not yet made their selection. 
For example, trust companies and trust 
departments operating in Chicago have 
been uniformly profitable, some of them 
highly so—yet so little impression has 
been made on the vast possibilities of 
trust service in that city—a city notable 
for its advancement in the utilization 
of trust service—that only ten per cent 
of the people dying in Chieago leave a 
will, and less than five per cent of those, 
or only one in two hundred who die, 
name a corporate executor. It is 
apparent that if the universal accept- 
ance of the corporate fiduciary could be 
advanced to the point already reached 
in commercial banking, the possibilities 
of a profitable business would be tre- 
mendous. 

The trust companies and the trust 
departments of Washington, with what 
seems to be a rare display of common 
sense, have come to the conclusion that 
what is good for the business as a whole, 
is good for each one. They are unitedly 
directing their energies to the advance- 
ment of the idea of trust service, con- 
fident that in such advancement each 
individual institution will in time reap 
its due share of the reward. 

In the light of this fact the members 
of the trust section of the Washington 
Bankers Association are co-operating 
to develop this field without a thought 
of competition. They feel as Mr. 
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Sisson, vice president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, recently 
expressed himself when he declared that 
trust departments of banks present the 
only undeveloped branch of the banking 
business, and competition in it is prae- 
tically negligible. 

The new trust department willl find it 
necessary to sell to those it desires to 
reach, not only its own eapabilities to 
serve, but also the advantages of being 
served. 

Nothing less than a continued and 
consistent effort to reach the publie 
mind will be of mueh avail, for the in- 
dividual’s need of service is not imme- 
diate His need may relate to the 
making of a provision for the protection 
of his advanced years; more frequently 
to the protection of his dependents after 
death. Spasmodie advertising will not 
move him to action, for the need of 
action, as he sees it, is not urgent. He 
must be converted to a belief that he 
needs this service, by keeping before him 
the arguments demonstrating his need 
and our ability to meet it. When the 
time comes for action he will then be 
predisposed in our favor. This, it 
seems to me should form the basis for 
publicity efforts and to succeed bank- 
ers must do as Wanamaker, the great 


advertising genius once said, “Keep 
everlastingly at it.” 

For the bank in the city I would 
advise that a liberal allowance for 


publicity be made to the new trust de- 
partment. Indeed, I would not recom- 
mend the installation of a trust depart- 
ment unless it could be provided in ad- 
vance with a fund for advertising suf- 
ficient to carry on a three years’ cam- 
paign. This campaign should be eduea- 
tional. Trust business is not mysterious; 
it is simply unknown to the great mass 
of the people. If we make 
progress, we must begin the educational 
campaign in the primary grade and 
continue it until every course is covered. 


would 


Trust companies have found that in- 
terestingly presented educational and in- 
formative literature when placed in the 
hands of carefully selected prospects, is 
eagerly and carefully read. Direct-by- 
mail methods when supported by effee- 
tive newspaper copy have become one 
of the most universally accepted means 
of publicity for trust companies. The 
appeal in all our literature must be 
risp and terse—something that will 
consume not to exceed three minutes 
in the reading; and yet leave an im- 
pression. 

The story of trust service cannot be 
told in three minutes, so it must be a 
continued story. The first chapter 
should seize one’s interest, as the first 
chapter of a novel seizes it, and carry 
it over into the second and subsequent 
chapters. It should reach the prospect 
at intervals of one or two months. The 
first appeal should suggest the vital im- 
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A race for a market 


N A CERTAIN CITY there was 
I a demand for an imported 
commodity for which the mar- 
ket was limited. Two importers 
knew the market existed. Each 
arranged with his bank for the 
financing and shipment of an or- 
der, and a business race ensued. 

The first importer’s bank had a 
highly developed cable service. His 
order was shipped on the first avail- 
able steamer. 

The second importer’s bank lost 
days in making the necessary arrange- 
ments, through an error in decod- 


ing a cable. This delay caused his 


shipment to leave a week later. 


Result: The first importer dis- 
posed of his cargo at a substantial 
profit. The second found a saturated 
market and was forced to store his 
goods in a warehouse and later to 
sell them at a loss. 


The Cable Department of The 
Equitable is one of the features of 
its specialized service to correspon- 
dent banks. Its code system and 
private cipher key are such that 
chances of error are reduced to a 
minimum and a very considerable 
saving in time and cable tolls 1s 
frequently effected. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
105 South La Salle Street 


Donacp L. De GoLveR 
Manager 


LONDON 








portance of protecting an estate, the 
ease with which fortunes disintegrate 
when the hand that built them is with- 
drawn, and the forces lving in wait to 
prey upon them. It should point out 
the general lack of understanding of 
these perils and the want of prepara- 
tion of most men and women to meet 
them. Subsequent chapters might warn 
the reader of these perils and make 
known the specific service of the trust 
department by which they can _ be 
avoided. Experience convinces me that 


such appeals should go to the home 
rather than to the place of business. 
There the individual has more time to 
read and reflect; there the appeal will 
be less likely to find the waste basket 
unread. It is there, also, where the wife 
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and other members of the family may 
read of the ways their future can be 
protected. 

When a sufficient volume of business 
is accumulated the operations of your 
trust department should naturally 
become profitable, but in opening a new 
trust department or launching a new 
trust company, you are building for the 
future and it is folly to expect imme- 
diate profits. 

Even after have sown the seed 
of trust service and have seen it take 
root and grow, and even after you have 
attached the prospect as a client of 
your organization, the time for render- 
ing the compensated portion of your 
service may still be far distant. 
Especially is this so in the ease of wills, 


you 
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1863 


1924 


Upon the foundation of sixty years’ experience 
and growth is based the present organization of 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a highly special- 
ized service in both banks, applicable to the 
needs of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are invited relative 
to the facilities afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international financial business 
of every conservative character. 


Combined Resources exceed 
$350,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings 
Bank 








which are unproductive until the death 


of the testator. Until the passage of 
time shall have aged that business and 
it begins to return compensation, must 
the trust department be dependent, to a 
considerable extent, upon the bank for 
its support? Unless it operates also 
other departments such as mortgage 
loan, insurance, safe deposit, bonds and 





investments, not much can be expected 
from a trust company by way of profit 
in the first deeade of its existence. It 
is eminently a case of building for the 
future. 

Meanwhile, the trust department will 
prove a steady feeder for every other 
department of the bank. It is in every 
sense a business builder. The activities 
are of such a confidential and special- 
ized nature that when efficiently handled 
they are bound to lead the trustors or 
beneficiaries to establish relations with 
other departments of the institution. 
Upon receiving its appointment in an 
estate it can centralize in the bank to 
the advantage of the trust, that business 
which was formerly conducted through 
various other banks, investment houses, 


rental or realty agents, insurance and 
safe deposit companies, ete. The trust 
department ties clients to your instity- 
tion as nothing else can. It rounds out 
the service of the bank and enables it 
to keep the business which would be 
taken away if a 

his trust elsewhere. 


customer established 


It is my experience that there is no 


service which a bank renders that js 
more appreciated than the faithful, 
sympathetic and _ efficient service 


rendered the widow and the orphan; 
none that makes a more valuable eon- 
tribution to the prestige of the bank. 
Those whom a fidueiary 
capacity and approve your service make 
no secret of their approval. They ex- 
emplify in a marked degree the truth 
of the old adage, that a satisfied eus- 
tomer is the best advertisement. 

Trust service is primarily a_ state 
function and although National banks 
since 1914, are permitted to exercise 
trust powers, they must do so under the 
laws of the state where located, and be 
subject to state supervision and regula- 
tion. 


you serve in 


The state bank desiring to enter the 
trust field must procure a_ charter 
amendment so that the “trust” 
will be a part of its corporate name. 
It must become a trust company. No 
such requirement is made of a National 
Bank but it must secure a license from 
the state department of banking and 
conform to the regulations and _ restrie- 
tions of the state banking act, including 
the examination of its trust business 
by the banking department, and _ the 
payment of the statutory fee therefor. 

In entering the trust field the banker 
will be ealled upon to choose one of the 
two ways by which he may proceed:— 
i.e. by the formation of a trust company 
or the creation of a trust department in 
the bank. 


From the view point of economy in 
administration, especially during the 
early period of its work, there is much 
to be said in favor of the trust depart- 
ment. The prestige that goes with the 
name of your bank will be an aid to the 
new department. To the same degree, 
however, this prestige may be carried 
to a new trust company affiliated with 
the parent banking institution, as is 
the practice in so many of the larger 
financial centers of the country. 


word 


Eventual success is of more importt- 
ance than initial economy. That plan 
is the best which more truly harmonizes 
with the publie conception of what 4 
fiduciary institution ought to be. Local 
and established practice must be takel 
into account. That plan which com 
mends itself to the public mind as being 
the safest, the most enduring and the 
most responsive to its needs, is the plan 
which will enjoy the greatest success. 
It is a choice each bank must make for 
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itself after a thorough study of the local 
situation. 

In this connection it is well to bear 
in mind that corporate trust service has 
been extensively advertised for its 
superiority over the individual beeause 
it specializes in trust work. It is my 
conviction, therefore, that the trust com- 
pany which operates an exclusive trust 
business and builds up an organization 
of executives experienced and trained 
in all its branches with the senior officers 
devoting all of their time to its affairs, 
should make a_ particularly strong 
appeal for publie patronage in this line 
of endeavor. 

The bank in the smaller community 
considering the installation of a trust 
department will find it a comparatively 
simple procedure. Here the personal 
and intimate acquaintance of the banker 
with his people will prove a_ strong 
factor. His trust business will obviously 
grow more slowly, but so will also the 
expense of handling it. He need not 
concern himself about an expensive 
personnel. For some time probably he 
will not require a single new man, and 
not until the trust business develops 
volume. The active officer will be able 
to give personal attention to the clients 
and delegate the routine to one of the 


bank’s clerks, while the regular or 
retained attorney of the bank can 


be called in whenever legal or technical 
assistance is required. 

As heretofore mentioned a_bank’s 
opportunities for trust development 
primarily depends upon its field. In 
the smaller communities the banker can 
tell before he establishes the department, 
who his prospects are. He can estimate 
how much potential trust business is in 
his district and what share of it he ean 
hope to secure. He knows his eus- 
tomers and his stockholders—even the 
best prospects—and he can gauge the 
volume of business with reasonable ac- 
curacy. Neither need he fear the re- 
sponsibilities to be assumed for he him- 
self will assume them. Bankers some- 
times are hesitant in this respect. Con- 
servation and unending caution are 
essential but these characteristics are 
inherent in every successful banker, 
and the proper handling of trust estates 
ealls for them. Under the cireum- 
stances, the development of a trust de- 
partment in a small bank, where for 
years the active officer has served his 
customers in varied and_ confidential 
financial matters, should hold no terrors 
for him. 


And now, I should say a word about 
our relations with the lawyer. Of all 
classes of persons the trust company 
comes most in contact with the lawyer. 
He represents men of means anid capital. 
His advice will be sought by his clients 
as to the benefit of trust service, and 
the wisdom and legality of future dis- 
Position and conservation. 
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have experienced difficulty in obtaining 
money when traveling 


—but for you the difficulty has now been removed 


ANY people today know how 
Charles II felt at The Hague in 
1660 when he received a much-delayed 
remittance from England. ‘He was 
so joyful because it had finally arrived,” 
reads an account of the incident, ‘‘that 
he called the Princess Royal and the 
Duke of York to look upon the money 
as it lay in the portmanteau.” 

That is about the way people some- 
times feel in modern times after they 
have been through all the fuss and 
bother which often is incident to obtain- 
ing money when away from home, 
especially the filling out of foreign 
forms(or waiting while strange-looking 
documents are filled out and prepared 
for signature). 


Last year a simple method was de- 
vised which eliminates the bother and 
cuts down the “red tape.” It has met 
with instant success. 

The Seaboard Checkbook-Letter of 
Credit is an ingenious combination of 
ordinary checkbook, a letter of credit, 
a card of identification and blank checks 
almost identical with the familiar 
domestic checks. 


All over the world, either in America 
or abroad, when you wish money, you 
fill in the check in the usual manner, 
present it to the teller with the letter 
of credit and the identification card. 
Thousands of banks will instantly 
honor this check. It is the simplest 
and most pleasant way of obtaining 
money when away from home. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch * ; * Uptown Branch 
115 BROADWAY | pape | 20 EAST 45th STREET 
BROAD and V 7 : 
at Cedar Street * oa ee near Madison Avenue 








The profession of the law and trust 
service supplement such other and the 
funetions of your institution cannot 
well go on without the aid of the lawyer. 
The greater the extent to which you 
enlist the aid and sympathy of the 
lawyer, the greater will be the measure 
of success in your undertaking. 

If you are to launch a new trust en- 
terprise, I could not advise you better 
than to suggest that at the very outset 
you select from the Bar of your com- 
munity a lawyer whose work has been 
along the lines of financial and probate 
practice and who is a leader in his pro- 
fession. You would make him a director 
of your institution and a member of 
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your trust committee. He would be 
your ambassador to the members of his 
profession and an ally in your efforts 
to preach the gospel of trust service. 
There would be.an understanding, of 
course, that such an arrangement would 
in no way violate the vital principle of 
our ethics; namely, that the legal bus- 
iness of any estate coming to a trust 
company belongs to the lawyer who 
brings it, and he should be retained in 
its administration. 

The principal causes of the grave 
misunderstanding that arose between the 
lawyer and the trust company was a 
fear that the trust company was dis- 
placing the lawyer and that the growth 
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of trust service meant the gathering of 
zll probate practice into the hands of a 
few attorneys emploved or retained by 
trust companies. 

That misunderstanding has held back 
our development. It has cost the trust 
companies time, money and effort to 
remove. If the new trust companies 
that enter the field shall recognize the 
importance of conducting their business 
upon sound ethical lines and recognize 
the value of the experience that the past 
decade has brought, we shall not return 
to the period of suspicion, hostile legisla- 
tion and stagnation in growth from 
which we have happily emerged. 

There must be co-operation with the 
Bar and co-operation means that the 
benefit will not accrue solely to either 
one. We must protect the lawyer in 
the legal work that grows out of the 
business he brings. We must give over 
the attempt to exercise the functions of 
the lawyer; the giving of legal advice, 


the drafting of wills, ete. The Golden 
Rule is still a wise rule of conduet. If 
we help the lawyer’s business by advis- 
ing clients of the need of a will—a will 
prepared by expert legal talent; if we 
take a stand for skill and efficieney in 
legal service as against mere cheapness; 
if we build up dissipating fortunes into 
conserved estates that call for the pro- 
fessional service of the lawyer, we may 
legitimately expect that the lawyer will 
help us build up our business; for the 
more he aids us in this constructive 
work the surer will be the foundation 
stones of his own future. 

No better chart can be found to guide 
the new institution in its relation with 
the public and bar than the policies 
which the trust section of this Associa- 
tion adopted four years ago and 
published for distribution among the 
lawyers of the state, and accepted by 
them with universal approval. You 
should know that our Trust Section was 





A FINANCIAL PULMOTOR 
THAT FAILED TO WORK 


(Centinued from page 14) 
care and vigilance.” 

During the first twelve years of the 
Guaranty Fund experimentation 57 
shipwrecked banks sent an 8.0.8. to 
the Guaranty Fund for life preservers, 
This cost the good bankers whose sea- 


worthy crafts were floating in quiet 
waters over two and a half million 
dollars. 


The first big failure that shook the 


Guaranty Fund like an earthquake 
occurred when the Columbia Bank 
& Trust Company of Oklahoma 


City closed its doors on May 21st, 1908. 
The deposits of this bank, through the 
influence of the Guaranty Fund and 
political manipulation of publie moneys, 
increased over 700 per cent in eleven 
months. But after the collapse, the de- 
positors made claim for $2,800,000. 
The Guaranty Fund only amounted to 
$300,000 and $50,000 of that was de- 
posited in this bank. Of course it was 
safe because it was guaranteed. When 
the bank re-opened the next morning, 
the small depositors were paid first. 
One hundred and nineteen city banks 
were allowed to select paper due 
the defunct bank for their balances. 
If they complained, they were told, to 
“Go home and carry your account with 
this bank as an asset in your statement 
and count it a part of your legal reserve.” 

The closing of the bank did not cause 
a riffle on the financial surface at Okla- 
homa City, though it called out a special 
assessment of three-fourths of one per 
eent. The Wilkin Hale bank recently 
failed in Oklahoma City when the 
Guaranty Fund was helpless to assist 
and no disturbance was experienced. 
During the six weeks following the 
failure the national banks in Oklahoma 
City had an increase in deposits of 17 
per cent while the state banks ex- 
perienced an increase of 58 per cent. 

Now, it is estimated that the total 
assessment of the average state bank 
in Oklahoma for the first 12 years to be 
36 per cent of its capital, the banks 
having paid in during this period three 
and one quarter million dollars in assess- 
ments. In four years one bank of 
$10,000 capital paid $1,300 in assess 
ments. One of $15,000 capital paid in 
$3,000 in assessments. One of $30,000 
capital paid in $20,000 in assessments 

The law wouldn’t allow state banks 
to pay more than four per cent on de 
posits. From March 1, 1908 to Noven- 
ber 16th, 1909 there was an increase of 
192 state banks or 41 per cent and 4 
decrease of 92 national banks or 3! 
per cent which shows the psychological 
effect of the law coming as it did on the 
heels of the panie of 1907. 


Many national banks overestimated 
the fund as a “deposit getter.” 
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into the system through denationaliza- 
tion; as soon as the fund became de- 
pleted many of them renationalized to 
escape the burden of the assessments 
and the increasing odium of the deficit. 
The larger banks were the first to na- 
tionalize and claimed they were not re- 
sponsible for any of the assessments 
after they nationalized. The Supreme 
Court sustained them in this position. 

When the system began to totter the 
money in the fund was used to purchase 
paper of banks thought to be in a failing 
condition. This financial 
proved inadequate to revive the victim 
and as the practice was beyond the in- 
tention of the law, it 
been abandoned. 

In September 1914 there was an 
$800,000 deficit in the Guaranty Fund. 
Mareh Ist, 1920 this was liquidated and 
there was $75,000 in the treasury with 
ap assessment due of $275,000. 


pulmotor 


had long since 


At first glance the system might seem 
to be succeeding, but sueceeding like 
the father who has spent his aceumula- 
tions paying the debts of a wayward 
son. Listen to the testimony of G. L. 
Benson, a prominent Oklahoma banker; 
“When the guaranty law went into 
effect I owned the Farmers State Bank 
of Holdenville. I found all the ad- 
vantages to be disadvantages. I couldn’t 
trace any increase in deposits to the 
guaranty law. The assessments were 
becoming increasingly burdensome. The 
fund finally failed. They wanted to 
enforce three assessments of one per 
cent each. I have always run-a bank 
that considered safe without a 
guarantee. I was tired paying the 
debts of unscrupulous men who relied 
on this fund for deposits they couldn’t 
otherwise get. The defunct fund was 
heralded through the papers, became a 
hoomerang and caused men to take their 
money out of state banks. I was foreed 
to nationalize to protect myself. If 
I had to go back under a guaranty sys- 
tem I would close my doors and walk 
out.” 


was 


Much water has gone over the wheel 
since 1920. Deflation killed much initia- 
tive, destroyed business activity and 
wrote its record in human anguish. 
Banks failed with increasing rapidity, 
many of the larger state banks nation- 
alized because they saw failure of the 
guaranty system written in letters of 
fire. During the short life of the system 
177 state banks failed, 138 consolidated 
with other banks, 266 were converted 
to nationals. There are now 389 state 
banks in Oklahoma. The banking 
board warrants outstanding amount to 
$1,336,149.27. The banking department 
claim $3,500,000 of assets of failed 
banks of doubtful value with which to 
meet these warrants, and an unpaid 
defleit of over $12,000,000. 

Realizing the hopeless condition of 
the fund an attempt was made to pass 


DOWN THE 
LAKES 


l" YOU stood on the Buffalo Harbor 
, Break Wall you would see boat after 


boat coming ‘‘down the lakes”. 


They 


are Carrying immense quantities of grain, 


iron ore, copper 


ore and 


other raw 


materials into Buffalo. 


The financial end of a lot of that busines 
is handled through drafts and the best 


S 


place to send those drafts is the 


The MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000.00 


a bill in the 1923 legislature hanging 
this burden on the people by a tax 
levy, but this method was found to be 
uneonstitutional and unfair. The state 
banks could not assume it without 
wiping out their moneyed capital and 
destroying the entire state bank system. 
The question now is who owes it and 
how will it ever be liquidated. The 
whole difficulty harks back to the “guar- 
anty of deposits.” It would have been 
better for banks if there had been no 
guaranty law for they have spent $3,- 
729,937.48 in assessments trying to de- 
monstrate its suecess and failed. It 
would have been as well or better for 
the publie for it took banking off the 
high plane of integrity placing it on 
the low level of encouraging graft in 





banking. These facts were spread 
before the publie through the papers 
until an unfair prejudice was created 
against state banks, causing many good 
ones to fail after the fund was ex- 
hausted, thus costing the depositors 
more than they ever profited by the law. 

O. B. Mothersead, present acting 
Bank Commissioner, said, “I am aware 
ot the weakness of the law. It affords 
opportunities for crookedness and a 
temptation for ineompetents to engage 
in the business. Too much liberality 
of the board in granting charters, the 
unethical competition among bankers, 
aside from the political influence that 
would naturally be associated with a 
law of this kind, I do not hesitate to 
say that the principal of guaranteeing 
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HE name of this 
institution has 
stood for financial 
soundness and service 
for over fifty years. /f 


Resources over 
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THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 
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ANALYSIS for banks and trust companies of 
clients’ markets and their earning power. Con- 
sultation in newer methods of business expansion. 
Cooperation if desired in actual sales direction. 


Consultations confidential and without fee or 
obligation until mutually satisfactory basis is 
arranged. I have permission to give adequate 


reference 
ARTHUR T. SMITH 
350 Madison Ave Phone Vanderbilt 0847 
New York City 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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deposits so far as tried out, in my judg- 
ment, has been a failure, not only in 
Oklahoma but elsewhere.” 

Dr. Bynum, who preceded Mr. Mother- 
sead as Bank Commissioner for Okla- 
homa, said “At first I hoped to help pre- 
serve the law but on sober reflection 
and a prolonged discussion with the 
president of the State Bankers Asso- 
ciation I feel it would have to go. It 
was a fond delusion, too long cherished 
but was financially unsound and morally 
indefensible.” 

Those who favor the law contend it 
will sueceed like insurance. It cannot 
be compared to life insurance, for all 
men must die; but all banks do not fail. 
It cannot be compared to fire insurance, 
for no company would long survive if 
it had to protect all risks in the state 


at a uniform rate far too low to pay the 
established loss ratio. While I do noj 
think so, a guaranty of deposits seat- 
tered all over the United States might 
succeed where unsound banks were re. 
jected, all carefully examined, and a 
rate charged with — the 
risk, but this rate would be prohibitive, 

Facts have shown the 
posit to be a fair weather svstem, 
During fair weather banks don't fail, 
A system that protect amid the 
storms of adversity is worthless. If the 
banks paid the debt in such extremities 
it would exceed their combined eapital— 
If they added the price of this protee- 
tion to the interest rate, the depositor 
would be lifting himself by his boot- 
straps—If the Government paid them, 
then all debts must be guaranteed and 
when some political demagogue had to 
go down in his jeans to pay another 
man’s debt he would work harder to 
repeal the law than he did to pass it. 

A certain banker in Kansas 
that wanted to make a big steal, expeet- 
ing his bank to break, offered a ma 
$5,000 to carry a certain deposit he had 
in the bank for 120 dayvs.—The man 
knew the bank would fail but took the 
$5,000 because the deposits were guar- 


connmensurate 


guaranty de- 


won't 


Salina, 


anteed. The result was the banker and 
the depositor lost nothing. The honest 
bankers in Kansas paid them both. 
About this Gov. Allen said, ‘When 


erooked speculators offer a bonus to 
control deposits under the argument 
the depositor can lose nothing it is high 
time the legislature was taking a hand.” 

The guaranty system was inaugurated 
in Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Texas and Mississippi. I understand 
all have fallen by the wayside except 
two, but I am not discussing here their 
merits or demerits. Suffice to say that 
the experiment in Oklahoma 
astrous. 


Was dis- 


bank 


Conimereial 


Work has started on the 
building for the Hellman 

Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, 
California. It will be 33x150 feet with 
banking quarters on the first floor and 
forty-five office suites above. The total 
cost of the structure will be $75,000. 


new 


The Exchange National Bank, Fitz- 
gerald, Georgia, which was organized 
in 1901 under a state charter and under 
the title of the Bowen Banking Com- 
pany with the late R. V. Bowen as its 
president, outgrew its old quarters and 


is now occupying larger and new 
quarters. The new _ building cost 
$100,000. 


Work is under way on the new bank 
building for the Peoples National Bank 
at Main Street and Hillside Avenue, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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FINDING SELLING POINTS 
IN YOUR SERVICE 
(Continued from page 15) 

fording a place of safety where the sur- 

plus eash of the community, which would 
otherwise be idle, is put to work and 
kept at work; where every dollar that 

a depositor would pay out is ready on 

the instant; and where every dollar that 

js not needed to pay a check is incessantly 
in service. 

He can remind the men and women 
of the community that 
times to each one of them when he needs 


there come 
more cash than he has in hand; and 
that it is important that he have rela- 
tions with a bank upon which he may 
depend for his reasonable needs. He 
ean show them a management prudent 
on the one hand, have 
the money ready which customers may 
require upon their checks; yet liberal 
enough and resourceful enough on the 
other hand, to never lack the funds 
which deserving patrons might reason- 
ably 

He can speak in detail of the manage- 
ment; of the proved integrity of the 
individuals who compose it; of the ex- 
perience and skill of the officers; of the 
character and standing of the directors 
in their community; of the suecess they 
have made—the best possible 
of their capacity to handle 


enough, to ever 


need to borrow. 


evidence 
capital. 
When the banker has made his pros- 
pective patron acquainted with the in- 
dividuality of his institution, its re- 
sources and management; he may take 
him in closer confidence and explain the 
details of the bank’s work. There are 
many things which are mere routine to 


the banker; but which are novel and 
interesting to the public. The matter 


of bookkeeping is an example—how the 
bank keeps thousands of accounts; 
up to the day; 


not 
but up to the minute. 
There are many other similar little 
details, for few customers know much 
of the inside workings of a bank; and 
when you arouse the customer’s interest 
and satisfy it, you have not only gained 
his good will but vou have gone far 
toward real friendship. These things a 
skillful advertiser can do, not by actually 
conducting the prospective patron 
through the bank; but by talking to 
him about it in print. 


* * = « 


EFORE we come to another very 

important phase of advertising let 
us consider fiduciary service. Every 
bank renders it in form; and 
many of them offer it in all its forms. 
In the State Bank of Chicago we feel 
it is not enough to protect and assist 
a patron while he lives. We feel that 
we should extend our assistance and our 
protection to those whom he will leave 
behind him. We counsel, support and 
assist the energetic, thrifty men and 
women who are accumulating estates; 


some 
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Tested and approved by thousands every year 


One comfortable car 


for at least two weeks. 





Mile after mile of comfortable roads 


Oceans of exhilarating air, spiced with the pleasing 
pungence of strong young pines 


A friendly camp in the heart o’ the woods on the 


Add congenial company to taste and let the thing go on 
When done you'll have some- 
thing to live on the rest of the year and to whet your 


appetite for a second helping as soon as spring rolls 


’round the next year. 


A 
f 
A shore of a clear, calm lake 
A 
A 
} 


And where do you find all these ingredients, 


AN ready to mix? In Wisconsin, Land o’ Many Lakes 
2 where the vacationers’ dreams come true. 
i TRY IT THIS SUMMER! 

M 





t FIRST WISCONSIN. 
H NATIONAL BANK 
f Milwaukee 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 





per we feel that - we would tail in our 


duty if we did not at least offer to 
protect and administer the acecumula- 
tions of our patrons after they have 


passed on. 
Perhaps it is through your securities 


, or bond department, advising, choosing, 


perhaps administering, some form of 
investment for surplus capital; perhaps 
it is in some other way you ean offer 
fiduciary service. But, one way or an- 
other, we all handle some detail of the 
protection and improvement of capital 
for others; and such fiduciary service 
responds very generously to judicious 
publicity. 

If by some process of unfoldment we 
could visualize the limited knowledge of 
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the great mass of people as to what is 
to come after them we would be amazed 
—if we could comprehend it. They 
know, of course, that people die; but 
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Advertisement No. 2 


Written by The Cashier of One of Our Correspondent Banks— 


He says: 


“On Saturday morning I wired two of our corres- 
pondents to purchase $10,000 in call paper for our 


This 


account. 


morning 
covering the purchase from the ‘‘Republic’’- 


an advice 
and 


I received 


a letter from the other bank, explaining that our 
‘wire was received too late for business and that 
the transaction will have our attention on Mon- 


day....°. In other 


words, 


the ‘‘Republic’s” 


prompt service saved us two days interest, and 
convinces us that when it’s a case of unusual serv- 
ice, its usually ‘“‘Republic™ service”’. ; 


But as a real matter of fact, this is not unusual 


service at the 
usual service. 


“Republic”. 
May we not tell you more about it? 


It’s “Republic’s” 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO 


JOHN A. LYNCH, Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE WOODRUFF, President 





so many fail to think comprehensively 
and understandingly, of their own pass- 
ing. They know, in a vague way, that 
people’s estates are administered, settled 
and distributed; but not one in @ 
thousand of them could tell just what 
would be done with his affairs if he 
died today. 

As experienced men of affairs, bank- 
ers know that ignorance, inexperience 
and want of training in financial affairs 
are dissipating estates about as rapidly 
as they are accumulated. You know 
that there could not be a greater act of 
folly than to entrust capital to a girl 
inexperienced and congenitally unfitted 
to manage it; or to an unseasoned 
youth, who knows nothing of the value 
of money except how to spend it. 

Fiduciary service therefore deserves 
and justifies an extended and exhaustive 
campaign of education. Intelligent in- 
vestment is knowledge and experience. 
It is not a game to be played by the 
ignorant or inexperienced, and _ this 
should be made plain to the public. 

If a business man is taught that the 
banker can invest with greater safety 
and profit than he could expect from his 
own ventures, he will understand how 
much better the banker can serve the 
members of his family then they could 
serve themselves. 





That is the beginning of understanding 
in fiduciary service—the thought that 
specially trained and experienced men 
can manage eapital more safely and 
more profitably than the man or woman 
without training or experience would 
handle it. The bank’s advertising should 
present precept and support it by ex- 
ample until the man in the street accepts 
that fact. 


* > * * 


IFE insurance affords increasing 
protection to widows and orphans. 
Given thirty years of business life, 
almost any husband or father ean amass 
enough: property to care for the de- 
pendent people whom he will leave 
behind him. But many business lives 
end untimely death before aceummulation 
has gone very far. A prudent man, 
who is able to save only a few hundred 
dollars a year at the beginning, may 
prefer to put his savings into life in- 
surance, rather than to invest them in 
other ways. That makes his family sure 
of a modest capital to earn for them, 
even though he should die in early 
manhood. : 
But statistics gathered by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters reveal 
some astounding facts; and one of them 


is that life insurance money is spent, - 


or lost, upon the average, within seven 


years after it is collected. Here is a 
frightful record of extravagance and 
inefficiency. Men toil and deny them- 
selves so that widows and orphans may 
be protected; and in a few years the 
protection is gone. 

But while this startling statement 
summarizes the loss through the commit- 
ment of capital to unskilled and _ in- 
experienced hands, it does not give its 
details. “Approximately one billion 
dollars,” says a report compiled by the 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, “is 
lost each year in worthless investments. 
A large percentage of this loss is in 
money paid in lump sums to beneficiaries 
of life insurance, mostly widows.” 

Here is a responsibility which vou, 
who are specialists in investment, share; 
of which you must sustain, in fact, a 
generous part. That annual billion of 
dollars should not be lost; and you, 
more than others, should prevent its 
loss. 

But listen to another detail: “There 
are more than three million widows 
living today in the United States, one- 
third of them over sixty-five vears old. 
Ninety per cent of the latter class are 
either wholly or partially dependent 
upon the charity or generosity of others. 
Thirty-two per cent of all widows are 
compelled to earn their own living.” 

That annual billion of capital would 
not be lost if it were under the bank’s 
care; those three millions of widows 
would live in greater comfort if we ad- 
ministered their financial affairs; one- 
seventh of the $400,000,000 paid by in- 
surance companies in our country last 
year would not be dissipated today if 
we had protected it. 


J. W. Rhame, was elected successor 


to O. R. Bleech, eashier of the Bank of 
St. Cloud, St. Cloud, Florida. Mr. 


Rhame was a bank examiner connected 
with the Bankers Finance Company of 
Jacksonville for several years and was 
more recently connected with the Citi- 
zens Bank of Tampa. Mr. Bleech 
became cashier of the newly organized 





First National Bank, Seabreeze, Sea- 
breeze, Florida. 
The new president of the Toledo 


Clearing House Association is Toledo's 
youngest bank president, Harold S. 
Revnolds, of the First National and a 
director of the Toledo Trust Company. 
He succeeds Edward Kirschner, vice 
president of the Ohio Savings Bank 
and Trust Company. Other officers 
elected are: Vice president, S. L 
MeNary, vice president of the Security 
Savings Bank and Trust Company; 
secretary, C. W. Cole, cashier of the 
Second National Bank; _ treasurer, 
Oliver S. Bond, chairman of the board 
of the Merchants Savings Bank and 
Trust Company; manager, R. L. Heath 
of the Toledo Trust Company. 
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THE JUDICIAL SLANT 
ON TRUST BUSINESS 


9 


(Continued from page 27) 

the most direct and positive proof to 
the slightest cireumstance from which a 
jury would have been warranted in in- 
ferring notice. If a person has knowl- 
edge of such facts as would lead a fair 
and prudent man, using ordinary 
thoughtfulness and care, to make further 
accessible inquiries, and he avoids the 
inquiry, he is chargeable with the 
knowledge which through ordinary dili- 
gence he would have acquired. Knowl- 
edge of facts, which, to the mind of a 
man of ordinary prudence, beget in- 
quiry, is actual notice, or, in other 
words, is the knowledge which a reason- 
able investigation would have revealed. 

The Surrogate may make a decree 
revoking letters testamentary of ad- 
ministration or of guardianship, without 
a petition, or the issuance of a citation, 
where the executor, or trustee, or guardian 
mingles the funds of such estate with 
his own. Section 231 Surrogate’s Court 
Act provides that the funds of estates 
shall be kept separate and distinet 
from personal funds and property; that 
he shall not deposit the same in his own 
name; but all transactions had and 
done by him shall be in his name as 
such executor, guardian, or trustee. 
This is law for the individual and for 
the corporate trustee. The statute also 
provides that violation of these provi- 
sions shall constitute a crime. Invest- 
ing trust funds in the individual name 
of a trustee violates the long established 
rule that a trustee should invest funds 
in the name of the trustee as such, so 
that they may be identified, distinguished 
and followed by all persons interested 
therein. 


Whether trust companies should segre- 
gate trust funds from their own moneys; 
whether trust funds should be allocated 
and separately loaned; to what extent 
trust moneys may be mingled with the 
company’s capital and assets, even 
though there is a separate book account 
kept; what return should be accorded 
trust funds when mingled with corporate 
assets, are interesting questions from the 
beneficiary’s point of view and may 
prove serious to the institution. Some 
day these questions will be presented for 
consideration and adjudication. 


It is my experience that many cases 


requiring construction of wills arise 


from two causes: the will is home-made, 
or else the advisor or draftsman of the 
will did not understand the art of will 
drafting, nor the character or condition 
of testator’s property. In many in- 
stances draftsmen of wills insert their 
own words and ideas and the decedent 
is charged with their acceptance. 
Trustees are not confined in making in- 
vestments to such securities as are 
authorized by law, when given the 
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Working Assets at Work 
THE INVENTORY 


Commercial Research is the fine sieve which 
successful business uses to secure greater profits 


from the possibilities hidden in the Working 
Assets. 





It is this sieve that separates the Quick from 
the Dead in Inventories. It determines true 
z lines, quantities, prices—and all other factors ; 
which are potent in effecting a higher rate of i 
turnover. 


quite another, and more important, to know at 
all times, all the motive forces behind turnover 


| 
It is one thing to know the annual turnover; 
and how these forces can be increased in power. 


A comprehensive system for analyzing markets 
and merchandise—a contro! system for mer- | 
chandise inventories—is a fundamental neces- 
sity toward securing more frequent turnover. 

i] 





Such a system puts the Working Assets to work 
more fully; decreases costs, increases profits; 
makes smoother progress and greater strength 
assured. e 
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power to invest in such stocks as they 
may deem proper, or when direction 
is made that he should not be liable for 
any loss unless occasioned by his actual 
fraud. Ordinarily the rule of respon- 
sibility is that the trustee is bound to 
employ such diligence and prudence in 
the care and management of the estate 
as men of intelligence exercise in their 
personal affairs. The responsibility for 
the lamentable condition of the charae- the rights of beneficiaries. In one in- 
ter of many trust estates when they stance by the terms of the will the 
reach the surrogate’s court for judicial testator seems to have invited and ab- 
accounting rests primarily upon the solved from surcharge and imprudent 
testator, or the draftsman of the will. administration of his estate by the 
The surrogate courts vigilantly en- trustee. He provided immunity for 
force the highest standard of fidelity on every shade of conduct less than actual 
the part of trustees and zealously guard fraud. The term “actual fraud” 
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applies to deceit, artifice and design. 
It involves dishonesty and wilful diver- 
sion of funds. 

It is important 
trustee to be 


substituted 
diseretion 


for a 
that the 
will in the original 
Where a per- 
invested as to the 
fund should 
not 


sure 
the 


passes to 


invested by 
trustee 
sonal 


him. 
diseretion is 
manner in which the trust 
be disbursed, the discretion is one 
that would pass to a substituted trustee. 
Whenever the question is in doubt, the 
advice of counsel and the direction of 
the court should be obtained. 


Many testators or draftsmen of wills 


fail to give discretion to trustee when 
it is most important to do. so. A 
person may have stock in a_ family 


corporation, or some other corporation 
falling without the realm of court in- 
vestments. Unless direction is given in 
the will regarding the holding of such 
stock, it becomes the duty of the trustee 
to convert and re-invest such assets in 
court securities in order to escape the 
liability of a surcharge, if a loss follows. 
It is true a testator during lifetime may 
deal with his property according to his 
pleasure, and investments made by him 
are some evidence that he had confidence 
in that class of investments, but in the 
absence of express direction in the will, 
it is reasonable to suppose that he desires 
his trustee to act according to law, and 
invest in securities authorized by law. 
Trustees have the right to sell non-legal- 
ized securities without leave of the court, 
beeause it is their duty to do so unless 
prohibited by the trust instrument, or 
will. 

Secret profits on the sale of corpo- 
rate stock belonging to a trust estate, 
and the retention thereof by the trustee 
is sufficient reason for the removal of 
such trustee. The trustee will not be 
permitted to use his offices for his in- 
dividual, or corporate advantage, benefit, 
or profit. 

An individual or corporate trustee 
should never connive or undertake to 
bring about the destruction of a trust 
by merger or otherwise. The intention 
and purpose of the testator must be 
carried out. He may have had in mind 
a very good reason, at least sufficient to 
him, to care for the beneficiaries even 
though the recipient possesses personal 
funds. The mind of a trustee, or of a 
court, eannot be substituted for the 
intent and purpose of the maker of the 
trust. 

Where investments made by 
trustees in the absence of a clear direec- 
tion in the will to the contrary, the prin- 
cipal must be maintained intact. The 
payment of premiums on_ securities 
having only a definite term to run must 
not reduce the corpus. 


are 


In eases where individual, or 
rate trustees are directed to pay the in- 
come to the use of infants, or to their 
support, education and maintenance, 


corpo- 
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the trustee has the duty and right of 
applying the income directly to the use 
of the infant and is not required to pay 
it over as it aecrues to the general 
guardian of the infant for administra- 
tion. 

Trust officers in quest of business and 
should 
accountings. 


earnings not be too eager in 
making Accountings at 
too frequent intervals tend to reduce the 
corpus by the payment of fees to at- 
torneys and such intermediate judicial 
settlements should be met by the refusal 
of the Surrogate’s court to enter a decree 
thereon. 


Successful Birthday Fete 
Among Chieago’s outlying banks there 
who have reached their 
20th birthday. So when the Peoples 
Stock Yards State Bank the 
largest bank on the South Side and the 
second largest outside the “loop”, just 


are not many 


became 


as it was entering upon the year when 
its 20th 
was decided to celebrate. 

During the week of June 2nd to 7th 
the Peoples Stock Yards State Bank 
observed its 20th Anniversary with a 
public celebration and “open house.” 
The three banking floors were elabor- 
ately decorated 
flowers, plaques and flags and over three 
of the central tellers’ cages was created 
an exhibit depicting the progress and 
achievement of the past twenty vears. 
The exhibit was entitled, “Twenty Years 
of Achievement” and it is this phrase 
that the bank has adopted as a slogan 
for the year. 

The slogan or central idea back of 
Anniversary Week was, “Make a de- 
posit, open an account during Anni- 
versary Week.” There were anniversary 
(the well known “Buddy” 
pocket note books) for old and new de- 
positors. In spite of the fact that the 
week more like the first week of 
March instead of June, 30,000 
people visited the bank, over 10,000 
made deposits or opened new accounts, 
and the inerease in deposits was such 
that new high marks for total deposits 
and resources were set. 

The week was “put across” chiefly 
through the house-to-house distribution 
of literature. All other mediums were 
used as a secondary “barrage.” To 
every person entering the bank there 
was presented a covered, twelve page 
anniversary booklet. (Copies of the 
main broadside and anniversary booklet 
can be obtained by writing A. T. 
Huizinga, advertising manager, Peoples 
Stock Yards State Bank, 47th St. & 
Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill.) Much 
free newspaper publicity was obtained 
before, during and after the week—write- 
ups and photographs in the local English 
and Foreign dailies and weeklies, and 
a full column in the six metropolitan 
newspapers. 


Anniversary would occur, it 


with vines, palms, 


souvenirs 


Was 
over 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of the East New York Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, New York, Fred \, 
Linz and Alfred Osterland, Jr., assistant 
treasurers, were elected controllers, and 
Henry J. Iles, paying teller, was elected 
assistant controller. 

John J. Heflin was elected vice pres. 
ident of the Union and Planters Bank 
and Trust Company of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee and resigned as manager of the 
Memphis branch of the St. 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


Louis 


O. D. Kennemer, manager of the 
Tennessee Valley Bank of Scottsboro, 
Alabama, was elected president of the 
Tennessee Valley Bankers Association at 
its annual meeting held recently. 

Work was started on the erection of 
the new Athol Co-operative Bank build- 
ing of Athol, Massachusetts, which js 
expected to be ready for oceupaney in 
The total cost of the build- 
about $30,000. The first 
floor will be oceupied by the bank, and 
the second story will be the directors’ 


December. 
ing will be 


and other ‘rooms. 





the 
struction of the new seven story build- 
ing for the First Bank and Trust Com- 
pany at Sarasota, Florida. The build- 
ing will cost $800,000. <A total of 98 
offices and suites will be ineluded in the 
main building, while 15 stores will be 
provided in two wings. The first floor 
of the main section of the building will 
be oceupied by the First Bank 
Trust Company of which L. A. Bize, 
president of the Citizens American 
Bank and Trust Company of Tampa, 
is president. M. Leo Elliott of Tampa 
is the architect. 


Contract was awarded for con- 


and 


Work has begun on the two story 
Annex of the American National Bank, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. The new build- 
ing will be connected to the old, which 
will be refinished, renovated, making 
one complete banking room, equipped 
with modern safe deposit vaults on one 
floor. The mezzanine floor, 40x80 feet, 
will contain directors’ room, rest rooms, 
lockers and other conveniences. — Fix- 
tures to cost approximately $90,000 will 
be installed. 








Excavation ‘has been started on the 
new bank building for the Republic 


National Bank, Dallas, Texas. The 
building will have two floors below 


ground, with 20 floors and a 50 foot 
tower above. It will be of steel, stone 
and brick construction, costing about 
$1,500,000. 


Contract has been awarded by the 
First National Bank, Portsmouth, Ohio 
for making an addition to its bank and 


office building. 
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GUARDING AGAINST LOSSES 
IN VAULT OPERATION 


(Continued from page 23) 


immediate requirements and a reason- 
able extra supply and then observe the 
demand, so that when the vault is filled 
it will contain safes of such size and 
shape as will be in demand. 

What about the management of the 
safe deposit department? In the last 
few years there has been a marked im- 
provement in the calibre of men in 
this business. It used to be the fashion 
to turn over the management of the 
safe deposit vault to some man who 
had been found useless in every other 
position. This is a mistake as a little 
thought will show. In a bank the 
officers know how much each depositor 
has on deposit, they know the amount 
and the liabilities on every check they 
pay. But who knows how much is in 
a safe deposit box, and if access is 
granted who knows how much will be 
taken out. Therefore there is quite as 
much risk and responsibility in the safe 
deposit vault as in any department of 
the bank. The manager should be a 
man of mature years, of intelligence, 
good address, judgment and tact. His 
honesty and reliability are taken for 
granted. The vault attendants or em- 
ployes should be able bodied men of 
say 30 to 40, of integrity, courteous, 
observing and with a good memory. 
These employes should be old enough 
to have settled down and to have estab- 
lished a good reputation, yet still young 
enough to look forward to some years 


Make Sure 
of Good 
Materials 
When You 


Build 


of service. This length of service is 
an asset to the man, and one to the 
company. Frequent changes of per- 
sonnel in a safe deposit vault are not 
desirable. 

In the case of Preston vs. Prather, 
137 U. S. 604 we see that a bank is 
expected to “employ fit men both in 
ability and integrity for the discharge 
of their duties and remove those em- 
ployes who are found wanting in either 
of these particulars. An omission in 
such measures constitutes gross negli- 
gence and a fraud upon the depositor.” 

It is almost impossible to say how 
many employes are required. Different 
cities, different locations in the same 
city, the class of customers, the amount 
of business done, are all factors in- 
fluencing this question. It would seem 
wiser to start with as small a force as 
prudent with a due regard for safety, 
train them, and add as more seem neces- 
sary. The question of pay is likewise 
a difficult one to discuss as conditions 
vary so greatly. Still it may be said 
that employes should be well paid. 
They should not be worried about 
making ends meet. A satisfied employe 
can be about as good an advertisement 
to a safe deposit vault as the satisfied 
customer. 

In the past few years nearly all the 
actions brought against safe deposit 
companies have charged negligence and 
they can be divided into two classes, 


ANY important and unusual problems 
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those charging negligence in the phys. 
ical protection provided, and __ those 
charging negligence in relation to keys, 
In order for a safe deposit company to 
defend successfully a charge of negli- 
gence of this latter kind the company 
must show the method of handling the 
keys, and on cross examination be able 
to show how difficult or impossible it 
would be for a dishonest person to 
secure and use a key. With this in mind 
I am urging from the start a rigid rule 
regarding the custody and care of keys. 
There should not be any opportunity 
for one person to have access to keys. 
Then in ease of an action it will be 
possible to put in a good defense. 
In starting business the safes all un- 
rented are locked, and the keys are put 
away in a special safe or key closet to 
which access may be had only by two 
persons jointly. The use of the guard 
key, and where the _ interchangeable 
lock is used, the use of the changing 
key as well, should be restricted to as 
few persons as possible and any extra 
keys of this kind should be placed under 
joint control of two persons. All extra 
locks should likewise be under this joint 
control. When a safe is rented two 
persons should get the keys from the 
key safe and deliver them to the renter, 
taking a receipt for them, calling atten- 
tion to the number of keys delivered 
and telling him he is receiving all the 
keys to the safe. Renters sometimes 
claim fewer keys were delivered. It is 
well to have the renter understand his 
duty with respect to the care and custody 
of these keys so there may be no 
negligence on his part. It is a practice 
with some and has been advocated by 
others that the company always retain 
one key to every occupied safe. Such 
a practice seems extremely dangerous, 
for to retain them places more respon- 
sibility upon the company to safeguard 
those keys. All the keys should always 
be delivered. Even with the greatest 
care, and strongest proof that a key was 
never used, there must be, in the mind 
of a juryman, the thought that the 
company had the key and had the 
opportunity for access. From this it 
easy to assume, in the case of claim of 
loss from a box, that some one used it. 
In doing safe deposit business there 
is a “moral risk” to be considered, but 
this is frequently overlooked. There is 
the moral risk first in renting the safe. 
It is sometimes more profitable to refuse 
business than to take it. The expense 
of litigation may be many times the 
amount received for rent. There 
potential trouble in every safe rented. 
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Therefore care should be taken in select- 


ing customers. They should bring 
satisfactory introduction or else be 
identified to your satisfaction. There 


is likewise the moral risk in all unusual 
transactions, and the extent or degree 
of the moral risk should be considered 
in making a decision. It is well to keep 
this moral risk in mind. Life insurance 
and fire insurance companies consider 
it before issuing their policies. Safe 
deposit companies should likewise take 
it into account in doing business. 


Contracts 

When we come to the matter of 
contracts, we come to one that involves 
questions of law as well as of safe de- 
posit practice. In discussing contracts 
consideration is given to our legal ad- 
visers but as not all of them are of one 
mind, due regard must be allowed. 

What is the best form of contract? 
To my mind the form best suited for 
eompany and customer alike is that of 
one name. If access to a second person 
is required then let it be authorized by 
power of attorney. In this form there 
ix no question of survivorship, no ques- 
tion of ownership. -The only problem 
is that of access to a deputy after the 
death of the principal. However, most 
contracts or forms of power of attorney 
now include a clause aimed to protect 
the company in ease access is granted 
after the death of the principal and 
before notice of his death is received 
by the company. In addition there is 
a decision of the Court of Appeals of 
the State of New York (Glennon vs. 
Rochester Trust & Deposit Co., 209 
N. Y. 12). This ease is one where a 
check signed by an agent was paid after 
the death of the principal and before 
the bank had knowledge of his death. 
While it is not a case of a deputy 
having access to a safe the principle 
laid down in this ease might reasonably 
be expected to be held also in the case 
of a deputy having access to a safe 
where the company acted in good faith. 

Another very practical reason for 
using this form is that where it is used 
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Diebold Safe Deposit Boxes are built 
in standard sections of many sizes 


it is said to promote business. Some 
companies refuse to rent safes to co- 
renters, others refuse except in case 
of husband and wife, father or mother 
and child, or some sueh close family 
relationship. The experience has been 
that in many eases this refusal results 
in renting two safes instead of one. 

In the individual form of contract 
there is no question of notice to co- 
renter in case of death and _ before 
access is granted to executors, or in 
case of attachment. There is no ques- 
tion of dispute over appointment or 
cancellation of authority for access, 
and in case of the death of the deputy, 
the right of aecess of the principal is 
not interrupted. 

In many eases contracts in two names 
or co-renters are customary. Here 
under most rules each person has full 
authority of access and control with full 
power to appoint deputies. So long 
as the relations of the co-renters remain 
harmonious, there is no trouble, but ex- 
perience has shown that in some cases 
even with husband and wife as eo- 
renters the relations may not continue 
harmonious. The usual reason given by 
renters for wanting such contracts is 
to provide for access at all times even 
in ease of the death of one. 

Frequently the difference between co- 
renters, and principal and deputy, is 
not understood by the renter and these 
differences should be explained in order 
that it may be clear in his mind when 
the contract is signed. 

These contracts in two names or co- 
renters are sometimes the cause of 
trouble. On this question of access to 
the survivor legal opinions differ. Here 
enters the question of access after the 
death of one of the co-renters. Who is 
entitled to aceess? When the survivor 
is not the executor access should be 
granted jointly to the exeeutor and to 
the survivor or his deputy. 

Access to a safe standing in the name 
of a firm is ordinarily permissible by 
any member of the firm but sometimes 
as there are agreements in the partner- 
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ship papers, it is best to have specific 
directions for access signed by all or 
at least by two partners. 

The access to a safe standing in the 
name of a corporation should be author- 
ized by the board of directors or such 
governing body, and the authority cer- 
tified by the president and secretary 
under the seal of the company. 

In all these different cases some de- 


scription should be taken of every 
person authorized ‘for access. The 
extent of it may vary. Experience 


shows that aH the information obtain- 
able is at some time of value. Not all 
the various points of information are 
used in every case, but over all the 
cases all the information proves useful. 


Powers of Attorney 

On the subject of power ‘of attorney, 
let me pass on a warning given some 
years ago by an able attorney, that 
there is no paper handled in which more 
danger lurked than in a power of at- 
torney. He stated a power of attorney 
delegated certain powers which were 
specifically stated ,in the instrument, 
that such instrument must be rigidly 
and strictly construed as written, that 
nothing could be read into it, and that 
no enlargement of the powers as stated 
could be safely assumed. 

A safe deposit company is not war- 
ranted in assuming that the person 
executing the power of attorney meant 
anything more than the instrument 
states. 

In aceepting a power of attorney, 
the company is bound to know that the 
signature is genuine, that the power is 
executed of the free will of the person 
exeeuting it and that he is in his right 
mind in executing it. Therefore before 
accepting a power of attorney, it is 
well to satisfy yourself on these points. 
The power of attorney should be ae- 
knowledged before a notary public and 
when executed outside the county, the 
notary’s signature and authority should 
be certified. 

The renter should be made to under- 
stand the power he is delegating to a 
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save, 
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changed at frequent intervals. 
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| deputy, and to realize the deputy is 
his agent, acting for him and binding 
him so far as the power of attorney 
It is not a 
| ploves of the safe deposit company to 

be appointed agents. They would be 
| occupying two positions. 


directs. good plan for em- 


The discussion of power of attorney 
brings up the question of orders for 
access. 
The ex- 
amined carefully as to its proper exeeu- 


What is a good order for access? 
power of attorney has to be 
tion, the signature correct and properly 
acknowledged. There is then the ques- 
tion as to whether the person executing 
it knew what he was doing. If he is 
sick it is well to find out sick 
he is, what is the mental condition and 
whether he 
power of 


how 
was make a 
still 
hazardous. The best practice is 
them and upon a 
power of attorney. But sometimes the 
circumstances such that an 
The first re- 
quirement of such an order is that it 
should he a definite 
that 
specified 


competent to 
attorney. The order is 
more 
not 


to accept insist 


are order 
has to be considered. 
order or 


authority or request, access be 


granted to a for a 
should be 


as to the completeness of 


sate 


specific purpose. There no 
uncertainty 
| the order. Then by inquiry some of the 
| circumstances learned to en- 
able one to form a judgment as to the 
| wisdom of accepting it. If after all 


| the circumstances are investigated and 


may be 


one is satisfied the order is genuine, it 
mav be accepted tor once only, access 
granted with a representative of the 
| company and an acknowledgment or a 
| receipt taken specifying what has been 
removed from the safe. This, at least, 
limits and places the officer on notice of 
the extent of the liability. A wise 
| procedure is to notify the safe holder 
the and 
action approved by him. 

| Renters frequently authorize deputies 
| having in mind 


ut onee, of access, get the 


absence from 
home, and then forget having done so. 
Sometimes the deputy is an employe 
and later on leaves the employ of the 
principal. The result is that safe de- 
posit companies have authority to grant 


some 


access which renters would not care 
to have exercised. For this reason it 
| is well to check up these eases and 
j 


confirmation of 
the authority for access. 


seeure cancellation or 


Access 
| The best way ‘to grant access is to 
| know the person, and know he is en- 


titled to access to the particular safe. 
The latter may be readily learned if 
suitable vault records are kept showing 
| who is entitled to each 
| cupied safe. The possession of the kev 
| and knowing the number of the safe 
are not authority to have access, instead 
| it may be a means used to trv to get 
wrongful access. 


access to oc- 





It is astonishing to outsiders how 


readily vault attendants can become ae- 
quainted with safeholders, and not only 
know their identity but their peculiar- 
ities and their wants, and it is in this 
way that an organization becomes an 
asset. 

The vault records should be kept 
with the greatest care, and all changes 
of access called to the attention of 
all vault attendants. Next to per- 
sonal acquaintance, the. best method of 
granting access, and the best record, is 
the signature slip. This furnishes the 
company with evidence of 
knowledged by the 
This record must be kept  ae- 
curately and the slips carefully filed and 
guarded lest some loss may east suspi 


access ac- 
depositor’s 


sig- 


nature. 


cion on the entire system. 

Another plan called the Ohio method 
as it has been approved in that State, 
is to have the date and time of access re- 
corded on the back of the contract card 
with customer's signature. This method 
compels an examination of the contract 
card at every access. 

In granting access the customer should 
be in the vault himself and unlock the 
safe. When the tin box is removed the 
safe should be locked and the key re 
moved. Sometimes the customer is old, 
feeble or crippled and cannot unlock the 
safe himself. In should 
be directly at the safe to see Ht unlocked, 
to see from what safe the box is re 
moved and to see into what safe the box 
is placed. 


such case he 


This is a_ practice that should be 
strictly enforced. This practise is a 
protection for the company and for the 
customer. When the safe is locked by 
the attendant, the customer sometimes 
goes away uncertain whether it has been 
locked and in case of nervous people a 
lot of sleep is lost wondering if it really 
was locked. Perhaps the two points 
of operations upon which care is most 
required are the handling of the keys 
and this opening and closing of the 
safe. They are the two points most 
likely to be attacked in ease of suit for 
loss of contents. This opening and clos- 
ing of the safe is emphasized because 
it is sometimes overlooked, not only in 
small vaults but in large ones. Three 
cases come to mind. In four large 
cities I have seen the vault attendant 
of companies doing a large business 
take the key from the customer, enter 
the vault and bring out the tin box, and 
in one ease later on, take the tin box 
from the customer outside the yault 
enter the vault with it, and return with 
the key, the customer remaining out- 
side the vault the entire time. In the 
other cases I have seen the opening or 
the closing of the safe done in the same 
way. This is a very dangerous practice 
and should never be permitted. 

Another practice just mentioned is 
worthy of further comment. That is 
for the customer to lock the safe with 
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the door closed and take the key when 
An early ex- 
perience proves the wisdom of doing 
it. Two customers had combination lock 


the tin box is removed. 


Both left the doors 
unlocked when going to a coupon room. 
The first to return to the vault put his 


box into the wrong safe and threw off 


safes adjoining. 


the combination. The second returning 


put his box into the open safe and 
threw off the combination. One eus- 
tomer lived in New York and was a 


frequent visitor. One lived in a eity 
some distance away and came seldom. 
The New York man came the following 
day and found the wrong box. He was 
a very old and feeble man and a man 


of great wealth, and as it took several 
days to get the second man to the vault, 


it was feared the anxiety might kill the 


New Yorker. And when they came 
together each one blamed the other and 
scolded one another roundly. While 


this happened with combination locks, 


the same mistake has oceurred with 


key locks. The customer not only locks 
his box in the wrong safe, but goes off 
with the other man’s bunch of keys. He 
could not do this if the kevs were taken 
out of the safe. 

This same practice of locking the safes 
should be carried out with respect to 
unoceupied safes. A full tin 
mained four or five months in an open 
was not locked on the 
last visit of the eustomer, and had all 
that time 
oceupied sate. 

On this topic the question of the 


box re- 
safe because it 


been regarded as an un- 


guard kev is worthy of a moment’s 
notice. These keys should be held by 


the vault attendants and never let out 
of their possession. They should not be 
left around loose for anyone either eus- 
Where the 
interchangeable lock is used, this same 
care should be used with respect to the 
key used in the back of the lock to 
throw off the lock or re-set it. 

Where restricted to two 
persons jointly, or to particular groups 
of persons, a double shot lock should 
be used, the lock should be padlocked, 
and the vault attendant should refer to 
the restrictions to see that they are 
carried out, In every case the restrie- 
tions imposed should be carried out 
strictly as given and no liberties taken. 
This same precaution to seal or padlock 
the kevhole should be carried out in 
case of the death of the renter, or in 
case the keys have been lost. It is 
sometimes 
in arrears. 


tomer or employe to use. 


access is 


done in case the renter is 


‘Exchanges 

When a principal changes from one 
safe to another, the tin box of the new 
safe should be taken to a coupon room 
with the tin box from the old safe, the 
contents transferred and the old tin 
box examined earefully in the room, in 
order that something may not be left in 
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the old box and that there may not be 
similar boxes at hand to 
contusion. 


other cause 

The principal should be required to 
sign an admission that the old box was 
examined and was empty. Furthermore 
the contract for the old box should be 


confirmed for aeeess to the new box, 
including deputies. If the title is to 
be changed the old safe, should 
be surrendered, the contract closed 
and a new safe and a new record 
taken. This again brings up the 
question of contracts taken in two 


Has one of them the 
surrender and then 
eliminating those 
title? The contract 
states any one of them may surrender 


or more names. 
right to 
take sat, 
formerly in the 


the safe 
another 
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would seem to cover 
the point but nevertheless it still re- 
mains a nice point. 
to obtain from 
authorizing the 


the safe, which 
The safe way is 
letter 
eaneellation of his 


the co-renter a 


access. 

A deputy should not be permitted to 
change the title to a safe or to surrender 
a safe and eliminate the rights of his 
principal without written 
the principal. 


eonsent of 


A power of attorney to have access 
to a safe does not necessarily cover 
aecess to another safe in ease of an ex- 
change. It certainly does not if the 
number of the safe is specified on the 
power of attorney. It is also question- 
able if the contract holds over in ease 
of an exchange. 
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In case any change is made in access, 
the lock or the kevs should be changed. 

This question of co-renters has been 
before the courts in several cases. A 
case which would seem to apply here 
is Hackett vs. Patterson 16 N. Y. Supp. 
170 page 41 Decisions and Practice. 

Examinations 

The case of Roberts vs. Stuyvesant 
Safe Deposit Company, which practi- 
the i 
and 


eally destroved company, 1s 
seizure under 
certain 


did 


based on a demand 
warrant 
The company 
not inspect the warrant and _ conse- 
quently did not see that only such 
property as was called for by the war- 
rant taken from the safe. This 
ease brings before us several points that 
are worthy of attention. In any court 
order there is first the question of 
jurisdiction, whether the court issuing 
it has the authority to act on the ques- 
tion at all and then whether it has the 
authority to act in the manner it has 
done. Again there is the question as 
to whether the order is properly issued 
and in proper form. For this reason 
all court orders may well be submitted 
to counsel for approval before access 
is granted. When access is granted on 
a will seareh order, the company should 
be represented to see that only the will 
is removed. It is sometimes thought 
the representative of the Tax Commis- 
sion is enough. He does not represent 
the company and has no authority either 
to have access himself or to say who 


for 
officers 


a search calling 


property. 


was 


may have access. His sole duty is to 
see that only the will is removed. The 
entire responsibility for the access 
granted rests on the company. The 


company must see that the person named 
in the order is present, and that only 
such articles as are included in the order 
are removed. In granting access under 
a will search order, it is better not to 
permit an inventory to be taken for it 
may be that such an examination will 
disclose information concerning the 
estate that should not be given. The 
will removed should be delivered by the 
company to the clerk of the Surrogate’s 
Court and a receipt taken. There can 
be no objection to the person named in 
the order reading the will; sometimes 
it may disclose that it is not the last 
will and may result in further search 
being made. When the _ will is 
probated or letters issued an inventory 
may be taken but if the safe is not 
turned over to the executor or adminis- 
trator the company should be repre- 
sented at the inventory. 

On search warrants, attachments and 
similar orders, the only safe course is to 
ask for time to submit them to your 
counsel, seal the safe and notify the 
eustomer that the order has been served 
and that he is expected to take the 
necessary action to protect his interests. 

Get the approval of your counsel 
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before access is granted. This practice 
should likewise be followed when a 
third party claims ownership of 
contents. It is much easier and cheaper 
for him to keep vou out of trouble than 
get vou out of trouble. There are so 
many legal points involved in orders 
of this kind, that it would be unwise to 
act on them without legal advice. 
Lawyers are prone to attempt to impress 
safe deposit men with their knowledge 
of the law. Take the advice only of 
vour counsel. 

Bear in mind that before giving any 
access, you are entitled to a reasonable 
Should oppos- 
ing counsel attempt to force access, you 
are safe in demanding this reasonable 
time. But do not refuse access as by 
doing so you may lay your company 
open to a suit for conversion which 
means a suit for the actual proven 
value of the contents at the time access 
is refused. The moment refuse, 
you become liable and no subsequent 
action on your part will void an action 
for conversion without the consent of 
the aggrieved party. 


time to consult counsel. 


you 


Surrenders 

A safe should be surrendered by the 
principal or by the deputy. If it is 
empty a letter to that effect from the 
principal together with the keys might be 
accepted. If the letter is presented by 
a messenger or what might be called an 
agent, he should be present when the 
safe is opened and an acknowledgment 
that the safe was found to be empty, 
should be taken from him. If sueh a 
letter is received by mail, there should 
be several witnesses present when the 
safe is opened to certify if the safe is 
empty. It is well to have plenty of 
testimony in ease any claim is made 
that something was left in the safe. 
In all cases a written statement of the 
facts should be made out at the time 
and placed on file. The question comes 
to you perhaps, what is to be done if 
the kevs are sent in by mail with the 
request that the contents of the safe 
be sent the customer. The best course 
is to place the key under the control of 
two persons immediately. Then it is 
well to try to have the customer by 
power of attorney, authorize some 
friend to have aecess and ship the 
contents. If this is impossible then an 
outside notary might be ealled in to 
witness the opening of the safe, in 
addition to the usual witnesses, inven- 
tory the contents and ship them. In 
any such ease the _ instructions 
from the customer should be definite 
and explicit as to the place the package 
is to be sent, how it is to be sent and 
whether or not it is to be insured. 
This procedure is given as a last resort, 
and is not by any means advocated as 
a practice. “Keep away from the inside 
of a safe; there is trouble enough 
outside.” 


In taking a surrender, it is important 
to secure the return of all the keys that 
were delivered. This is advised not so 
much as a matter of economy, to keep 
dowv the loss of keys, but also because 
it avoids having extra keys in cireula- 
tion, and furthermore because a key not 
returned is sometimes found after the 
death of the customer and inquiries are 
made and explanations required. ll 
this can be saved by securing the 
return of all keys even rather than to 
have the customer pay for the missing 
key. 

Whenever a key is lost, a safe sur- 
rendered or any change made in the 


access, the lock or keys should be 
changed. 
Arrears 


In spite of our best efforts, customers 
will sometimes be in arrears. The New 
York State law provides the remedy to 
get possession of the safe in such cases, 
After two vears’ not when the 
second year is due in advance, the com- 
pany may notify the customer that if 
the bill is not paid in thirty days, the 
safe will be cut open. Before this 
notice is sent you are not warranted in 
refusing access on account of charges 
not having been paid. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion among lawyers as 
to whether you are justified in denying 
aecess until the thirty days notice has 
expired. In sending out this notice, 
care should be used to comply in every 
particular with the requirements of the 
law. When the safe is eut open, wit- 
nesses should be present’ at all times 
so as to offset any claims to missing 
property. The same care as _ before 
should be used to comply with the re- 
quirements of the law in sending out 
the notice that the safe has been cut 
open and giving an inventory of the 
contents. 


use, 


Coupon Rooms 


In case an employe carries a_ box 
for a customer, the employe should 
walk ahead and keep the box constantly 
in sight of the eustomer. The _ best 
supervision of coupon rooms is obtained 
by having attendants solely for this 
purpose. This is often impossible. 
The door checks and locking systems 
secure these vacated coupon rooms until 
they can be examined to see if anything 
has been left. In examining these 
roonis, it is much simpler if few supplies 
are kept in the room. Then they can 
be quickly examined to see if coupons 
have been left in envelopes. Anything 
found must be held for the owner. It 
must be held until you are able to 
deliver it to the rightful owner. In no 
case can it be turned over to the finder. 
A recent case held that in an instance 
of this kind the safe deposit company 
is the lawful custodian, for the benefit 
of the owner, that it cannot repudiate 
this trust and should exercise due care 
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to discover the real owner and deliver 
the property to him. 

How should elaims for contents 
claimed to be missing be handled? 
Nearly all claims of property missing 
are honest ones. In a vast majority 
of eases the property is in the box and 
the customer cannot see it. The first 
and last thing is not to get excited. 
Offer your services to search the box to 
see if you can help find it. Empty the 
box and see that it is empty, nothing 
left in the top at the back of the box. 
Then examine each paper or envelope 
thoroughly and do not accept anyone’s 
word as to what is contained in the en- 
yelope. Unfold bonds to see that an- 
other has not been folded in. Usually 
sueh a thorough search will locate the 
missing property. It is strange, but 
once a customer thinks something is 
missing he loses the power of seeing 
what is before him. 

If the property is not in the box in- 
quire if it has been sold, or redeemed, 
or left as collateral for a loan. Per- 
haps the customer has another safe de- 
posit box and the missing property is 
in it. Or it may be the property is at 
home or at the office. It is a good plan 
to explain your system to a person 
making a claim to show how impossible 
it is that a loss has oceurred. In this 
way you get him interested in making 
a search which will reveal the missing 
property instead of waiting for you to 
tell him where it is. 

Sometimes a claim will be made as an 
excuse to cover the person’s own care- 
lessness or worse, and then it has to 
be met with decision. Money missed 
has often been spent without appreciat- 
ing how much has been spent. We need 
only look to our own personal ex- 
perience to know how easy this is. 

Escrow 

Eserows should be turned over to the 
trust department. Unless a substantial 
payment is made, they are liable to 
prove unprofitable. All is harmony 
when the eserow is deposited. Usually 
all is diseord when it comes time to 
make a delivery or collect money. 





Contract has been awarded for altera- 
tions and an addition to the South 
Brooklyn Savings and Loan Assoeia- 
tion’s bank building of Brooklyn, New 


York. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 


struction of a two story bank building 
for the First National Bank of Harris- 
ville, Pennsylvania. It will cost $50,000. 


The First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Utica, New York will build 
a 14 story bank and office building at 
Elizabeth and Genesee streets. The 
construction will not start before next 
May. It will be of steel and brick and 
will cost approximately $840,000. 
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HE Continental and Commercial Banks, and 

the components from which they sprang, have 
always had the guidance and leadership of men— 
men capable of thinking in terms of states and 
sections and continents, men of vision and pur- 
pose with minds to conceive and the will to execute 
large plans. Like the Banks and the buildings, the 
present directors and officers have been brought 
together by a centering—a centripetal process, which 
may be defined as a process of natural selection when 
applied to men.” 


.. An excerpt from “The Making of a Modern Bank,” a 
copy of ‘which will be sent to any banker free upon request. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 





Resources More Than $500,000,000 “An Extra Measure of Service” 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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The Commercial Banking and Trust 
Toledo, Ohio moved into its 
$175,000 home recently. 


Company, 
new 





awarded for the eree- 
bank building for the 
Central Trust and Title Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


Contract 
tion of a 


Was 
new 


The San Diego Savings Bank, San 
Diego, California, has — purchased 
property upon which it will erect an 
eight or ten story bank and office build- 
ing to eost $1,000,000. 

The new bank building of the Gale- 
wood Wyoming State Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan is expected to be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy July 15. 

A two story bank building to cost 
$325,000 will be erected for the Pullman 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chieago. 

The Central Trust Company of 
Rochester, New York will erect a two 
story bank building, 30x60 feet. 


Plans are being drawn for alterations 
to the Lynn Five Cent Savings Bank 
of Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

The Gardner Savings Bank, Gardner, 
Mussachusetts plans to make alterations 


to its bank building. 

Alterations and an addition to the 
bank building of the Columbia Avenue 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania will be made to eost $75,000. 


the con- 
struction of a two story bank building 


Plans have been drawn for 


for the Valley Trust Company, Rural 
Valley, Pennsylvania. 

Plans are being drawn for altera- 
tions and an addition to the First 
Huntington National Bank building, 


Huntington, West Virginia. 


The Berkshire County Savings Bank, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts purchased the 
adjoining building and will make altera- 
tions and improvements to make it con- 
form with the style of the bank build- 
ing. 
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Trust 
erect a 
stories 


briek 


and 
will 

two 
feet of 


The Security 
Company, Toledo, 
bank and office building 
high. It will be 40x100 
and stone construction. 


Savings 
Ohio 


A monumental type bank building 
will be erected for the Bank of Leipsic, 
Leipsie, Ohio to cost $40,000. 

Plans 
and 


drawn for a_ bank 

for the Belmont 
Indianapolis Indiana. 
be 100x100 feet of brick and 
construction. 


being 
building 
Realty Company, 
It will 


steel 


are 
store 


the eree- 
the State 
Indiana. 


Plans are being drawn for 
tion of a bank building for 
Carthage, Carthage, 





A two story bank building 
erected for the Bank of Detroit, 
Michigan, for which 
drawn. 


will be 
Detroit, 
plans are being 


Improvements to cost $28,000 will be 
made to the building of the Schiff Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago. 

A new building for the Guarantee 
Trust and Safe Deposit Bank of 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania is being erected. 





Construction work on the new Union- 
Davenport Trust and Savings Bank, 


Davenport, Iowa is progressing rapidly 
and the building is expected to be oe- 


cupied by the institution early in 
October. 
The First National Bank of Brooklyn 


is planning to open a downtown branch 
at Montague Street between Court and 


Clinton Streets. The building has 
already been purchased for the new 
banking home, Extensive alterations 


will be made. 


Work has been started on the new 
banking home of the Fauquier National 
Bank, Warrentown, Virginia. 

A new bank building to cost $100,000 
will be constructed by the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Edwardsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. Simons, Brittain and English of 
Pittsburgh are the architects. 
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The City National Bank of Ft. Worth, 
Texas, plans to make improvements to 
its quarters. 

The Capital Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, has completed iniprove- 
ments to its building. It has installed 
a modern vault. All 


Trust Company, 


fixtures are of 
steel and Alabama marble. The diree- 
tors’ room was enlarged and a_ ladies’ 


rest room provided. 


The Chemical National New 


Bank ot 


York recently opened an office at 
Madison Avenue and Forty-sixth Street, 
under the direction of vice president 
Wilbur F. Cook. 

The new $1,000,000 home of The 
Oakland Bank, Oakland, California 


was completed and formally opened to 
the public and depositors June 28. The 
new home ineludes an 18 story addition, 
complete rebuilt banking rooms and the 


installation of modern yaults. 


The State Bank of Ramona, Califor- 
nia will ereet a new bank building to be 
two stories in height and 60x110 feet. 

The First National Bank of Terre 
Haute, Indiana will make extensive im- 
provements and alterations to its bank 
building. 


Ground has been broken for the new 
building of the First National Bank of 
Nutley, New Jersey. The building will 
be of white limestone with granite trim- 


ming. The interior will be mahogany 
and marble. On a balcony in the rear 
will be a directors’ and retiring room. 


Two vaults will be constructed. 


The new branch office of the Lincoln 
National Bank, Washington, D. ( 
opened recently. 
into the offices 
steel casement 
bronze hardware. 


, was 
All windows opening 
have fitted with 
windows with — solid 


been 





The Capital National Bank of New 
York recently opened a branch at Pros- 
pect and Longwood Avenues, the Bronx. 


This is the third branch opened by the 
bank. 
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Entrance to Schulze Baking Co., Chicago 


John Ahlschlager Son & Co., Architects 


Terra Cotta is versatile. Whether elegant in its simplicity 
S _ or of most elaborate design Terra Cotta gives a build- 
ing personality and removes it from the commonplace. 


17 


Midland Terra Cotta Company 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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WHEN PLANNING A NEW BUILDING 
FOR THE SAVINGS BANK 


An experienced bank architect can give 
an account-pulling quality as well as 
simple dignity, beauty and strength 


By CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 


HERE comes a_ time the 
growth of a_ bank’s and 
the community demands 
a fitting architectural expression of its 
accomplishments. 


when 
service 
importance in 


The advertising value 
of beautiful architecture is a great asset 
to any financial institution, and the re- 
production of the building in advertis- 
identifies the institution in the 
public’s mind and serves a trade-mark. 

Modern equipment and banking faeil- 
ities are a great aid in inereasing an 


ing, 


institution’s efficiency by making it pos- 
sible to handle more aceounts with the 
same number of clerks, while at the 
same time providing better and quicker 
service to patrons, and more pleasant 
conditions for all 

It is important that the bank select 
an experienced architect who is capable 
ot producing a distinctive and beautiful 
design. An able architect can give to 
a new bank building a strong account- 
pulling quality, as simple 
dignity, beauty and strength, symbolical 
of the standing of the institution in the 
community and indicative of its per- 
sonality. 

There special detail re- 
quirements which the experienced bank 
architect will The architect 
should however be furnished with a 
statement of the number, and sex, of 
the officers and employes in each de- 
partment. He should also know the 
number of depositors and the maximum 
“erowd” to be accommodated at any one 
time. 


concerned. 


well as 


are many 


suggest. 


As to the size, shape and location of 
the lot the architect’s advice should be 
obtained, if possible. A bank is dif- 
ficult to arrange successfully upon a 
long narrow lot. Generally speaking 
the ideal plot is an oblong in shape, 
nearly square. If surrounded on each 
side by adjoining buildings, top light 
is generally necessary, and as much light 
as possible must be obtained from the 
street facade. Upon a corner property 
enough light can usually be obtained 
from the two to eliminate the 
skylight. 

It is sometimes desirable to remain 
upon an old location while erecting a 
new building. The new Citizens Savings 
Bank in New York City was erected 
under and over the old building until 
the new one could be moved into, when 
the old was removed and replaced with 
new. This procedure cost comparatively 
little more and saved moving expenses, 


streets 
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At the 
same time no serious inconvenience was 
caused either the depositors, or the 
bank, and the psychological effect upon 
the depositors and community in 
general was helpful, especially with a 
temperamental class of patrons, some 
of whom could not read removal signs. 

The main floor plan of a savings 
bank, in order to provide room to 
handle without congestion the large 
crowds at interest periods, should 
devote two thirds of the floor area to. 
the public space and one third to the 
working space. This requirement, 
coupled with the desirability of the 
separation of the various classes of 
customers, especially the paying and 
receiving, and the concentration of the 
employes, has resulted in a standard 
so-called “peninsula” plan, in which the 
working space is almost entirely sur- 
rounded by the public space. 

The various advantages of the “unit” 
teller system should be carefully con- 
sidered for increased efficiency, and ad- 
ditional wickets, or cages, should be 
provided adjoining the regular tellers’ 
wickets to relieve congestion when 
necessary. Proper provision for future 
expansion of the number of wickets 
should always be considered. 

Surrounding the publie space may be 
located the public toilet rooms and tele- 
phone booths. Seats should be pro- 
vided for patrons. In a savings bank 
fronting on more than one street, more 
than one entrance may be desirable in 
order to more quickly handle the de- 
Where land in valuable it is 
usually necessary to place the employe’s 
lockers, toilets and recreation rooms 
either in the basement or in a mezzanine, 
or upper story. In some instances a 
pistol range is also desired where em- 
ployes may become acquainted with the 
necessary means of defense. Other re- 
creational facilities, such as a hand ball 
court located upon the roof, give an 
opportunity for refreshing the mind 
and maintaining the clerk’s poise and 
pleasant personality by a few minutes’ 
diversion during the lunch hour. If 
several or more women are employed a 
library or rest room is essential. Where 
there are a sufficient number of em- 
ployes it is frequently found desirable 
to provide, in a well lighted and attrac- 
tive location, a dining room with kitchen 
where lunch may be quickly served. A 
separate dining room may also be pro- 


refitting new quarters and rent. 


positors. 


vided for the officers and visiting diree- 
tors. If the large board of directors’ 
room can be conveniently located near 
the kitchen, monthly or annual dinners 
ean be conveniently served upon the 
board table. 

In the mind of the public, the real 
“raison d’etre”’ for the savings bank 
is its vault, or strong box. And so it 
is very desirable that the vault be 
placed, in a secure and important posi- 
tion, where it may impress its great 
strength upon the depositor and thus 
attract him to place his funds therein. 
Where a safe deposit department is 
permitted it may well be located in a 
basement vault, under the main vault, 
as the public are thus entirely excluded 
from the hank’s private vault. Provi- 
sion should be made for future growth, 
and without oceupying valuable floor 
area, this can be done by adding a mez- 
zanine story, thus raising the height 
of the vault and increasing its relative 
importance, so that it may be seen from 
all parts of the banking room. 

A modern tendeney of savings bank 
design is toward a high and impressive 
banking room, well lighted with windows 
through which the interior may be seen 
from the exterior, and thus invite the 
public to enter for more intimate in- 
spection. The proportions of such a 
room should be visible from all portions 
of the public space. 

A well designed building should 
always be organic, that is, its construe- 
tion and purpose should be clearly ex- 
pressed upon the exterior, so that no 
shock, or disappointment, is encountered 
when entering the building to which one 
has been attracted. A savings bank 
should not only be beautiful but it 
should express the simple dignity, solidity 
and strength which the public has a 
right to expect from such an institution. 
The local surroundings will generally 
control the style, and so-called scale 
of the design. What might be suitable 
in one community would be entirely un- 
satisfactory in another. Generally 
speaking, however, large areas of solid 
wall surface with deep door and window 
reveals, giving the impression of thick 
walls, create a desirable sense of 
strength and power. As large or mas- 
sive a scale as will be in keeping with 
the surrounding buildings and yet main- 
tain refinement, is most to be desired. 
The Gothie style with its small wall sur- 
faces, delicacy of seale and_ vertical 
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WE ARE 


We make a special study of each individual 
problem. 








We are experts in the mechanical equipment of a 
modern bank. 











We bring twenty years of experience to your 
problem in handling contracts and contractors. 








We are your agent. 







STONY ISLAND 





Cuicaco, Itt. 






NATIONAL 
BOND & MORTGAGE 
TRUST CO. OF ILL. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 














If you contemplate re- 
modeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give 
you our proposition. 


What Our Service 
Consists of ee 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, 
| estimates of cost, including water 
| color design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full 
size details and awarding of con- 
tracts in conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. 


BOW MANVILLE NATIONAL BANK 
Curcaco, ILL. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, Bané Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














-< PS Bank Architects 


TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


STOCKMEN’S 
TRUST & 
SAVINGS 


BANK 


CHICAGO, 


ILL. 
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movement, is not generally suitable to 


express power and importance in a 


low building. The monumental styles 
of Greece, Rome and the Renaissance, 
possess characteristics suitable for the 
best expression of a financial institution. 
In a rural community possibly brick 
with a Colonial treatment may be most 
appropriate, but in a amongst 


large and important buildings, durable 


city, 


stone of a light, warm and permanent 
and of large individual 
are necessary if our building is to have 
distinetion. Whatever the style, if the 


color, pieces 


design is “eorrect” as to period, the 
building will never become “passe.” 
Honesty and durability are the most 


necessary attributes of materials. Any 
sham tends to create suspicion and the 
integrity of the edifice should reflect 
the honesty of the institution. The 
construction should of fire- 
proof. If economy is 
better to 


course be 
necessary it is 
sacrifice ornament and 
plain but durable materials. The public 
should be of materials readily 
washed and cleaned, and in the working 
space a quiet floor is important. A bank 
should not be accused of extravagance. 
The building should make its artistic 
appeal mainly through architectural 
proportions, rather than by an excess 
of expensive ornament. Simple and 
quiet mural decorations of appropriate 
subjects can do much to the 
thrift and and at 


use 


space 


teach 


lessons of economy, 


the same time beautify the interior of 
the banking room. 

A well planned, simple, hospitable, 
distinetive and designed 
building is a permanent asset, a satis- 
faction to the depositors, directors and 
officers, and a monument of which the 


impressively 


community at large will be proud. 


First Federal Land Bank 
Building Compteted 
The Federal Land Bank of the First 
District has just completed moved 


at Spring- 


and 
into its new bank building 


field, Mass. This building is the first 
one to be built by any of the Federal 
Land Banks, and the Land Bank of 


this District is the first one to occupy 
its new home which was designed and 
built expressly for the purpose. 

The building is designed in colonial 
style carried out with a granite base 
course, antique waterstruck brick and 
wood with a slate roof all harmonizing. 

One enters the building through a 
spacious vestibule into a public lobby, 
at each side of which is located the 
private offices of the officers of the bank. 
Beyond is a large open office and work- 
ing space, beyond which is located the 
vaults. 

Descending to the basement one enters 
the spacious and well equipped dining 
room and kitchen, together with locker 
rooms, rest rooms, toilets, heating plant, 
ete. 


On the second floor is located the 
directors’ room and a library. The rest 
of this floor is open office space. 

On the third floor will be located 
office space and an assembly hall where 
the clerks and officers may hold their 
business meetings. 

The interior is executed with the same 
colonial treatment and with the rotunda 
in the center, a spacious, airy, well- 
lighted office space is provided. 

The building was designed, atter a 
very careful study of the banking re- 
quirements of this institution, by the 
Thomas M. James Company of Boston 
and New York and it was erected by the 
Fred T. Ley Company. 

The new building is a modern, up-to- 
date bank building, designed to meet 
the particular requirements ot the 
Federal Land Bank, and the result is 
a banking center of interest to the com- 
munity, and one with sufficient 
sibilities for expansion to meet the in- 


pos- 


creasing demands for service which may 
develop in coming years. It is planned 
so that the need of saving time in the 
transaction of business is fully covered. 
The various parts have adequate room 
and are carefully arranged and system- 
atized. 


Contract has been awarded for the 


erection of a $35,000 banking home for 
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Bank of Edwardsville 


- Edwardsville, Illinois 


ment Company. 


its entirety. 


Interior 


determined 
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The new home of this progressive financial 
institution as it will appear after being enlarged 
and refurnished by the St. Louis Bank Equip- 
The work is being done 
under our Single Contract Plan. 


This plan covers the building operation in 


The preparation of architectural plans — 
Construetion of the building — 
Equipment throughout — 


Under our plan the total cost is definitely 


Full information regarding the cost of this 
building and its general planning will be 
sent upon request. 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 





The Farmers State Bank, Carloek, 
Illinois. 
Ngo oor oro 25252. Sc5¢5 = 


It includes 


decoration and complete 
furnishings — 


and guaranteed in advance. 
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PRODUCTION ON AUTOS 
DECLINES SHARPLY 


The automobile 
considerable decline as compared with 
1923; though output of cars during the 
first four months of 1924 inereased 
166,000 as compared with the 
months of 1923. The leading automobile 
factories have promptly altered their 
schedules to conform with the reduced 


industry shows a 


same 


demand, and in the main have abandoned 
the old, unsound policy, of forcing cars 
upon dealers, regardless of market. 
While it is estimated that May produc- 
tion was about 20 per cent under May 
1923, it is also figured that at the 
present rate of production, the first Six 
months of the current year will show 
an output in cars and trucks of approx- 
imately 2,075,000 

Several of the 
have also reduced torees. And in the 
soft coal industry considerable unem- 
ployment has resulted from adoption of 


a new high record. 


important railroads 


the long-term wage agreement of last 
year. The anthracite industry is work- 
ing fairly well, but production has been 
lowered somewhat because of the inter- 
ference of petty strikes and dissensions 
among the men. 

There is the usual evidence of increase 
in labor’s efficiency, accompanying the 
increase in unemployment. 

The industrial classes are keyed up to 
a high standard of living, and although 
their purchasing power is still relatively 
high, the situation in this respect is not 
so strong as it was a vear ago. Com- 
petition in all lines is becoming more 
severe, and while Europe is making 
many purchases in the United States, 
the excess of exports over imports is 
relatively small, all things considered.— 
Wells Fargo & Trust Co., San 
Francisco. 


Union 


CREDIT CORPORATION 
AIDS NORTHWEST BANKS 


Without a precedent in some of its 
phases has been the banking situation 
in the Northwest during the past two 
years; but to an even greater degree the 
latest move towards counteraction has 
been lacking in parallel. One result is 
that the pressure under which some ill 
founded banks 
brought a most unfair influence to bear 


have erumbled has 
on others essentially sound and neces- 
sary to the work of 
Matters are righting themselves to some 
extent by natural 
slow, grinding method of recovery has 


processes, but this 


been a source of unnecessary distress. 
The answer back, the means that have 
been devised to assist in counteracting 
the fault, came practically from outside 
the district and received impetus from 
official Washington when a meeting of 
many eastern, middle western and north- 


western people convened to consider 


Readers will confer @ favor 


the community. , 
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CARLOCK, ILLINOIS 


H. Freperic Beck, Architect 
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CONTRACTED WITH US MAY 12th, 1924, EIGHT 
DAYS AFTER FIRE DESTROYED THEIR BUILD- 
ING, FOR COMPLETE SERVICE BY THIS ORGANI- 
ZATION. THIS BUILDING WILL BE READY FOR 
1924, ONLY THREE MONTHS’ 


USE AUG. 12th, 
CONSTRUCTION TIME. 


GEO. W. STILES COMPANY 


159 East Ontario Street 
CHICAGO 


P. B. Glassco, President 
G. W. Stiles, - - Treasurer 


DESIGNERS 
BUILDERS 


Pau V. HyLanp 
H. FrReperiIc BEcK 
Architects 
ASSOCIATED 
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G. H. GISEL - 


- - Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 


K. R. Wagner, - - Sect. 
S. L. Shepherd, Directing Engr. 
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AMERICAN Fixture Co. 
KANSAS ‘CITY, MO. 
ASSOCIATED 


OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST 





ways of relief. The Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, with headquarters 
in Minneapolis, was the result. Its pur- 
pose, to quote one of its directors, is 
“to extend financial aid to country banks 
and farmers who deserve relief in the 
form of eash credit; banks, for ex- 
ample, which have been well managed, 
are sound fundamentally, but are tem- 
porarily short of cash, and 
farmers who are good workers and care- 
ful managers but are in financial straits 
as a result of poor crops and low prices. 

Practical results are what the 
sponsors want and they will be sought 
in practical ways. New blood will be 
injected into the financial structure of 
deserving country banks. These banks 
in turn can extend their credit to de- 


reserve 





serving farmer clients.”—Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis. 


On June 23rd the new banking home 
of the Franklin Trust Company of 
Philadelphia comprising basement and 
first and second floors of the Franklin 
Trust Building, was opened to the 
publie. 





Plans are being drawn for the eree- 
tion of a two story bank and office 
building for the Berwyn State Bank, 
Berwyn, Illinois. The structure will be 
of brick and stone and will be 32x125 
feet. 

A one story bank building, 36x66 
feet will be constructed for the First 
National Bank, Jermyn, Pennsylvania. 
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NORTHWESTERN STATE BANK 
CHIPPEWA FALLS, WISCONSIN 


BANK BUILDINGS 


PLANNED DESIGNED CONSTRUCTED 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 


A. MOORMAN & CO. 
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SOME POINTERS ON 
BANKRUPT ESTATES 


(Continued from page 32) 
worth knowing as eases of insolvency 
sometimes arise where the state courts 
are not bound by the Federal decisions. 

“We're sorry, but our treasurer left 
for parts unknown and unextraditable 
with $10,000 of corporate funds in his 
suitease,” the directors admit. 
the 


“Who appointed him?’ stock- 


holders demand. 

“We did.” 

“Well, then, we'll just hold you re- 
sponsible for the loss.” 

On this point, while the general rule 
is that directors are not personally 








liable when they exercise reasonable 
. prudence in select- 
Holding the ing the corporate 
directors for officials and keep 
a defaleation 2 reasonable su- 
pervision over the 


affairs of the corporation, yet there 
are cases on record where the directors 
have been forced to “dig down” and 
“flash up” for the defaleation of their 
chosen officials. 

For instance, in a case decided by 
the North Carolina Supreme Court the 
evidence showed that the directors of 
a bankrupt corporation failed to attend 
the regular directors’ meetings, left the 
control of the corporate affairs to the 
corporate officials without supervision 
or restraint, and the court ruled that 





they were personally responsible for 
the resulting defaleations. 

“It is fully established, in this juris- 
diction and elsewhere, that the directors 
and managing officers of a corporation 
are to be properly considered and dealt 
with as trustees or quasi trustees in 
respect to their corporate management, 
and may, in proper instances, be held 
liable for loss or depletion of the com- 
pany’s assets, due to their wilful or 
negligent failure’ to 
official duties,” 


perform — their 


said the Court. 


LINING UP OFFICERS FOR 
COMMERCIAL BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 10) 


$1,250,000. 
dicate the 
Company. 

Mr. Keenan is entirely satisfied with the 
services of our bank and will always be 
glad of any opportunity to be of benefit to 
us. 


Undertakings of this size in- 
strength of the Keenan Hotel 


(signed) E. G. Kirby 


A eall made by our president on a 
non-customer reported as follows is in- 
teresting : 


FRANKENBERG & LEMPERT CLOTHING CO, 
401 Monroe St. 


Called on the above concern June 4th, 
1924. Had a very nice visit with Mr. M. H. 
Lempert and his son, Mr. B. F. Lempert, 
and also met Mr. Erne—all very cordial. 
Mr. Lempert said that he had been in busi- 
ness at the same location for 32 years. 
having bought the business from Gus and 
John Weber, and always continued the 
name ‘Weber’ as he had felt that there 
was an established good-will that should be 
retained and made permanent. 


Has kept the firm's account at the Second 
National Bank where he has always been 
satisfactorily treated. Seldom borrows 
Says business has fallen off very materially 
in the last few months and he can find 
no satisfactory explanation of it, although, 
of course, the late spring and unemployment 
are factors. 


(signed) E. H. Cady 


These reports are filed for perma- 
nent reference, and whenever a e¢all has 
been made a memo of it and the date 
is listed upon the central file. The 3x5 
cards giving the name of the company 
are filed and a year later a second call 
is made upon the same company by 
another officer of the bank. Whenever 
important credit information is obtained 
through the visits of officers the facts 
are recorded in the credit file of that 
company. 

Making these ealls gives us a cross- 
section of business conditions in Toledo 
and in other places as well. Many leads 
for new commercial business are dis- 
closed. For instance, when one organ- 
ization was visited the proprietor told 
the bank officer that his brother was 
soon going to locate his business in 
Toledo, and as a result of this informa- 
tion a splendid commercial account was 
secured. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a two story bank and office 
building, 50x96 feet to cost $100,000 
for the Union Easton Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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HOW WE BROUGHT 20,000 
INTO OUR BUILDING 


(Continued from page 24) 
invitation, a short historical resume, a 
summary of opening-day features, and 
a small map showing the position of 
the new location with reference to the 
old. During this ten days an intensive 
newspaper campaign was waged, telling 
of the new building and the opening- 
day attractions. Souvenirs—Cigars— 
Music. These were magic words that 
appeared on all advertisements. In 
smaller type was the line “Special at- 
traction for children during the after- 
noon and evening.” If that line had 
been in bold-faced type, and if the 
nature of the special attraction had been 
mentioned, the bank would have 
needed quarters twice as large and about 
twice as many balloons. 

It was announced that the bank would 
hold open house from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 
As soon as the doors were opened the 
visitors started coming in. During the 
noon hour it seemed as if the lobby was 
as full as it could be, but by 9 P. M.— 
well, the picture taken at that hour 
speaks for itself, except that it cannot 
show how solidly the crowds were 
massed from the front to the very back 
of the large lobby. It was almost as 
hard to get from one end to the other 
as to squeeze through a Times Square 
subway jam at five o’clock. The hoop 


skirts of 1870 were never made for any 
such crowd, and the wearers, who had 
helped distribute souvenirs, had to get 
back into the officers’ quarters where 
they would have room to move around. 

The bank did a good first day’s bus- 
iness during banking hours, as it opened 
several hundred new accounts and 
received many deposits. But the day 
was given. over largely to the visitors. 
There were numerous attractions for 
them. In the first place the lobby itself 
is beautiful. The grill work forming 
the tellers’ cages is finished in a very 
unusual soft shade of green, which, with 
the deep cream marble, made an artis- 
tie background for the numerous 
baskets of flowers sent by banks and 
other friends. Five members of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
played during most of the afternoon 
and evening. 

In the center of the lobby stood a 
glass case in whicli were displayed the 
first ledger of the bank—where names 
of men and women, many since prom- 
inent in Mineapolis affairs, were spread 
in faded old-fashioned handwriting on 
yellowed pages, which gave forth the 
musty fragrance of pioneer days. 
The books were open at pages contain- 
ing the names of well-known men of the 
present day, some of whom are now 
rated as millionaires, but whose first 
steps toward financial were 
marked by a savings account started 
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Harrisville, Mich. 


ESIGNED and being built under 
our “ACTUAL COST” 


“FIXED FEE” plan. 


Write us for information regarding 
building your bank. Expert advice. 


No obligation for consultation 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 


Bank Builders 
1438 First National Bank Building 


with a very few dollars. There were 
the first signatures, all contained in one 
bound book. As a contrast there was 
a present-day ledger sheet with a card 
stating that the work was done with an 
electrically operated bookkeeping ma- 
chine, and other things contrasting 1870 
equipment with that in use in 1924. 
There were, also, a replica of the old 
wooden bee-hive used over the door of 
the bank more than fifty years ago; a 
small bellow such as was used by the 
bank clerks to keep up the fire in the 
big stove; the small lamp that had to be 
kept filled and cleaned when they were 
not busy at their bookkeeping. There 
were old photographs, the starshaped 
canceling hammer which canceled checks, 
by hammering on a wooden_ chopping 
block; and other articles reminiscent 
of the bank’s early days. 

As a striking contrast, immediately 
back of the ease was placed one of the 
most ingenious examples of modern 
bank machinery—the telautograph— 
which is used between the tellers’ and 
the bookkeepers for ascertaining cus- 
tomers’ balances. A young man was in 
attendance to explain the use of the 
telautograph, and the visitors ‘were 
allowed to try it out for themselves. 
Immense crowds were‘around these two 
displays all day and evening. 

Another object of interest was a 
framed list of customers of fifty or 
more years ago, known to be still living. 











ALCONA COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 


plus 





Chicago, III. 





COLUMBUS 





CARMICHAEL 


AND - - - 


MILLSPAUGH 


Architects and Engineers 
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Many of those whose names appeared 
The 


display case and the list of early cus- 


on the list were among the visitors. 


tomers remained in the lobby for about 
two weeks after the opening day and 


continued to attract much interest and 
comment. 
Two of the stenographers lent the 


charm of the early seventies to the oe- 
casion by wearing quaint old-fashioned 
with skirts and 
These girls helped hand out 

As originally planned, the 
souvenirs the 
ladies during the day—novelty “Knock- 


cigars for 


dresses, hoop poke 
bonnets. 

souvenirs. 
were silver pencils for 
out” pencils in the evening; 
the men; and ballons for the children. 
But “the best laid plans of mice and 


men gang aft agley.” Nearly every man 


wanted a pencil for his wife or his 
sister or his stenographer. And_ the 
cigars? Yes, some of the women 


wanted them, too, to take to husband, 
son or chauffeur. The pencils had the 
name of the bank stamped on them, and 
the cigars were wrapped in a special 
white tissue wrapper bearing the name 
and street address of the bank in zold 
letters—at least, the original 5000 were 
But they went like the 
proverbial “hot ands hurry 
erders had to be given for others bear- 
ing regular name bands. After all the 
cigars were gone, the empty boxes were 
handed out to those who wanted then. 


20 wrapped. 
eakes,” 


Did we hear some one say that women 
the “bargain hunters’? They 
couldn't hold a candle to the men 
that day. 

The real fun started when the ballens 
were out in the afternoon. 
Their appearance lent a_ particularly 
festive air to the flower-banked lobby—- 
filled with a constant of 
humanity of all ages and elasses. The 
balloons were beautiful in themselves— 


are 


on 
brought 
stream 


made in assorted colors of good rubber, 
gas-inflated to a diameter of nine or ten 
inches, and bore a large-sized picture 
of the building and bank’s 
name and new address. The men who 
inflated the balloons got a start of about 
two thousand and kept ahead of the dis- 
tributien. But it required the services 
of several experts working just as fast 
° 


new the 


as possible all the time. 

Before bringing any balloons into the 
lobby, two clusters of about two dozen 
each, assorted colors, were sent up into 
the air, while interested people watched 
the sidewalks. Attached to each 
cluster was an army parachute bearing 


from 


a uote of greeting from the bank on its 
One ot 
made a quick get-away, and was picked 


cpening day. these clusters 


up less than half an hour later in a 
town about twenty-five miles away. 
The bank’s note of greetings, signed 


by the first three people to reach the 
balloons as they fell, was brought into 


The 


traveler, 


the bank during the afternoon. 
other cluster was a_ better 
After lodging for a few moments on a 
light post at the 
toward Wisconsin. Reports came in 
from suburban towns telling of the 
balloons being sighted in the air as they 
nassed over, carrying news of the bank’s 
opening day into a neighboring state. 
The balloons were picked up later in 
the afternoon in a Wisconsin 
seventy miles away and a letter was sent 
to the bank by the parties who watched 
them fall. 

Meanwhile, the visitors in the bank 
were rapidly becoming children again. 
After the first balloons had reached the 
street, the lobby filled as if by magie. 
Over and over again, the eager throngs 


corner, it headed 


town 


were told “The balloons are for the 
children only—children who are here in 
person.” But it made about as mueh 


impression as water on a duck’s back. 
Nearly every man and woman suddenly 
remembered they had left from three to 
five children at home. Scores had “left 


the children out in the ear.” Some 
recalled nieces, nephews or neighbor's 
children who would be greatly dis- 


appointed if no balloon was forthcoming. 
Others frankly said they wanted the 
balloons for themselves. The 
children had a hard time getting their 
rights against the long-armed grown-ups, 


poor 


who could reach farther. 
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So the policy of giving to “children 
























































onlv’ was abandoned for two reasons. 
One was that it would mean better ad- 
vertising for the bank if the balloons 











The NEW HOME of the 


FEDERAL LAND BANK 






were carried on the streets by mature 
people. The other, and more important 
yeason, was that there was simply noth- 


TE 


okies te de. The green peiuhs in Springfield Mass., the Federal Land Bank of the First 
ated tees alleen Gad ther dane | District and the first Federal Land Bank to be housed in 
en on Seige tia Se eek a ae | a, building erected by the Bank for its own individual use. 


humored, jolly crowd, and even while 
the rush for balloons was at its height, 
those who managed to get near enough, 
crowded around the telautograph and | 
the case displaying the old relies. At 





ST EERE RTT 


; 9 P. M. when the picture was made, 
' there didn’t seem to be room for an- | 


other person, so it was announced that 
no more balloons would be inflated. In 
spite of the fact that more than seven 


thousand had been given out, there were 
many disappointed people. 

Some one had a happy thought and 
suggested handing out the remaining | 
uninflated balloons as the people went 
out of the door. (If the visitors could 
have gone in one door and out another, 
the souvenir problem would have been 
simplified, but the arrangement of the 
banking room did not permit it.) When 
this announcement was made there was 
a rush for the door and as they filed 
out, those who had not obtained an in- 











Of water struck brick and wood, with slate 
flated balloon eagerly took one that had roof, all with colonial feeling in design. 


not been inflated. | 

And the banking force, after a stren- 

uous twelve-hour day, went home tired 

but happy at the successful outcome of 

the housewarming. If there was a 

person in Minneapolis that day who did 

not know of the existence of the Henne- 

pin County Savings Bank, that person 

must surely have been deaf, dumb, blind 

or paralyzed. For by the middle of 

the afternoon the streets of the city 

presented a veritable sea of brilliant 

color formed by thousands of the gaily- 

colored balloons, showing the bank’s 

advertising. The balloons were carried 

by people ranging in age from two to 

seventy vears, all over the streets, in 

autos and streetcars, into the depart- 

ment stores and offices, Minneapolis and 

St. Paul homes, and into the suburbs. 

In thousands of homes that night and 

the next day, and the next, the Henne- 

pin County Savings Bank was talked 

of, its souvenirs displayed, the beauty 

of the new building and the size of the 

crowd attending the celebration were 

diseussed. Instead of paying to have 

its advertising matter distributed, the 

bank obtained gratuitous distribution, 

which was far more valuable. The 

balloons were seen the next day, even 

in downtown store display windows. 

Department store managers said “Our 

Store was filled with your balloons all 
afternoon.” 
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The general design of the interior consists 
of a central rotunda or light-well with 
office space surrounding on both floors. 
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Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








It is true that all the visitors were 
hot customers; some of them never will 
be. But the object had heen to acquaint 
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citizens of Minneapolis with the faet 
that the bank was moving, have them 
see the new quarters, impress the name 
and new address upon their minds, 
And that result was accomplished. 
Many a person called who had never 
been in the bank before and who would 
not go in without a special cause. And 
it is reasonable to believe that when they 
do decide to open a new account or 
make a change, they will remember this 
bank favorably. 

The Broadway office of the American 
National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee, the 
first institution in its state to take ad- 
vantage of the recent order permitting 
national banks to maintain offices in 


| other parts of the city in which they 


are located, recently opened its doors 
to the public. The new banking house, 
is finished in Italian marble, bronze and 
mahogany, and with mahogany desks 
and furnishings. An immense steel 
and concrete vault, was _ installed. 
Parkes Armistead, assistant cashier of 
the American National Bank, is man- 
ager of the Broadway office. 

Work of remodeling the American 
Trust and Savings Bank building of 
Cincinnati, Ohio was started. The 
building adjoining the bank will be 
made part of the bank building. 

Contract was awarded for the con- 
struction of the up-town branch of the 
Georgia Railroad Bank, Augusta, 
Georgia to cost approximately $75,000. 
The exterior of the building will be of 
pressed brick with stone trimmings. 

Work of remodeling the American 
Trust and Savings Bank building of 
Middletown, Ohio, was started. 





Plans are being drawn for banking 
quarters to cost $25,000 for The West- 
field Co-operative Bank, Westfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

A rear addition will be made to the 
bank building of the Pioneer Dime 
Bank, Carbondale, Pennsylvania. This 
will involve an expenditure of $15,000. 
Plans are now being drawn. 

A bank and office building to cost 
$25,000, two stories high, 23x28 feet, 
will be erected for the American State 
Bank, St. Bernice, Indiana. 

The new $110,000 home of the Centre 
Wheeling Bank, Wheeling, West Vir 
ginia is nearing completion and will be 
ready for occupancy within the next 
few weeks. 


Work has begun on a three story 


| building for the Omaha branch of the 


Federal Reserve Bank. The building 
will cost approximately $500,000. 
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e INTERESTING example of the adaptability of Indiana Lime- 


stone to sculptural treatment is shown in the illustration of 
the Carved Group which terminates the bay over the main 
entrance of the Education Building, University of Illinois, at 
Urbana, of which James M. White is the Supervising Architect. 


The figure holding the sphere symbolizes Science and the 
one with the lyre represents the Arts. Between them is 
the Book of Knowledge, of which Science and Art are the 
sponsors. The Lamp of Learning is so located as to illuminate 
the Book of Knowledge. 


Symbolic figures in Indiana Limestone used in buildings 


of the same material afford ornamenta- A . 


tion that maintains harmony of design,and ee 


furnish a means of expressing perfectly Th Prramids remain today 


the ideals for which a building stands. pa ape 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet which tells the story of Indiana 
Limestone will be sent free upon request. Address, Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 783, Bedford, Indiana 
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WINS $250 BANK PRIZE 
FOR WEEVIL ESSAY 


Charles E. Speed of Tallulah, 
Louisiana, was adjudged winner of the 
first prize of $250 for the best essay 
on methods of combating the menace 
of the boll weevil, in the competition 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New 

The competition was opened on the 
15th of February and closed on March 
15th. The under which it was 
operated provided only that the essay 
must not exceed 2000 words and that 
the winners’ plans must the 
property of the publie for the publie’s 
benefit. 


Orleans. 


rules 


become 


Hundreds of newspapers, cotton or- 
ganizations and business associations 
co-operated with the Hibernia Bank in 
giving widespread publicity to the plan 
and hundreds of answers were received. 

They were submitted in rotation to 
the judges and the excellence and utility 


of so many 


scores of the plans pre- 
sented were such that a great deal of 
time and deliberation was required to 
appraise them comparatively and select 
the winner. 
board of judges composed of E. S. 
Butler, president of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange; C. R. Rives, president 
of the National Boll Weewil Control 
Association, New Orleans; Dr. Morton 
A. Aldrich, dean of the Tulane Univer- 
sity School of Commerce; 


D. Wilson, 


ture, State of Louisiana; 


The choice was made by a 


Hon. Harry 
Commissioner of Agrieul- 
D. W. Pipes, 
cotton planter of Clinton, Louisiana, and 
R. N. Sims, vice president of the Hiber- 
nia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans. 

The other four prizes were awarded 
A. Whittle, 1616 Rhode 
Building, Atlanta, second prize $150; 
H. M. Cottrell, Union Trust Co., Little 
Rock, third prize $50; J. M. Napier, 
Darlington, South Carolina, fourth prize 
$30; Frank C. Ward, Athens, Georgia, 
fifth prize $20. 


as follows: C. 


Robert Wagner was elected president 
of the American Trust and Savings 
Bank of Rock Island, Illinois, at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors. 
He succeeds J. L. Vernon. Mr. Vernon 
remains president of the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank. 
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TEACHING MR. FARMER 
CREDIT FACTORS 


More than 350 tillers of the soil at- 
tended this banker-farmer meeting to 
thrash out certain common problems 


By O. S. STAPELY 


Vice President, First National Bank, Mesa, Arizona 


KEELING that there was something 

of a the banker 
and farmer of this valley, our committee 
decided to have a joint meeting of 
bankers and farmers to thrash out their 
problems. 


breach between 


We got in touch with the extension 
service of the University of Arizona, and 
asked for their co-operation to put on a 


program at the State Experimental 
Farm near Mesa in the Salt River 
Valley. After getting together and 


forming the program, it was decided to 
have the Extension Service take charge 
and to provide luncheon to all who 
attended, make the forenoon 
a demonstration in the planting and 
raising of grains, cotton, ete., by irri- 


also to 


gation; also of feeding and marketing 
cattle. 

Lectures were given on each subject 
as they provided, so that all would get 
the benefit of what it cost to produce 
the above commodities. Promptly at 
noon everybody was ready for the 
luncheon, which was furnished by the 
Bankers Committee, and served by the 
Experimental Employes under the able 
direction of C. B. Wood, supervisor of 
the farm. Immediately after luncheon, 
a talk was made by R. E. Moore, pres- 
ident of the Valley Bank of Phoenix. 
His subject was “Application of Bus- 
iness in Farm Budget.” 

Mr. pointed out that the 
average banker was conservative by 
reason of past costly experiences in 
which entire communities have paid a 


M oore 


penalty because of speculative propen- 
sities. 

He declared that credit 
three elements in a man, character, 
capacity and capital, stating that char- 
acter is the most valuable asset of the 
three. He said that in so far as capital 
is concerned, approximately $3.00 worth 
of assets are necessary to justify a loan 
of $1.00. 

Mr. Moore said that in order to 
properly protect his business the farmer 
must be conservative in his borrowing 
and he advocated that all farmers adopt 
a budget system in order to be reason- 
ably sure that their expenditures are 


is based on 


necessary and to enable them to figure 
their profits at the end of the year. 

The speaker also stressed the need 
for following diversified methods of 
farming in the Salt River Valley and 
also paid a tribute to the co-operative 
marketing associations, declaring that 
the co-operative associations have served 
the farmer by enabling him to finance 
his undertakings. He that the 
value of co-operation has been recogn- 
ized by the Federal Reserve banks 
during the past few vears and expressed 
the opinion that the future will bring 
great development along the line of co- 
operative marketing. 

In closing, Mr. Moore touched on the 
question of taxation, declaring that the 
burden of taxes must be divided equally 
among people in all industries and that 
the farmers of the country must share 
that burden though it 
seem rather heavy. 

William Thompson of Glendale fol- 
lowed Mr. Moore with an address on 
“Diversification With What?” Mr. 
Thompson declared that diversification 
is almost synonymous with erop rota- 
tion and said that the problem is nation 
wide. He declared that no farmer who 
did not believe in 
good farmer.” 


said 


may at times 


crop rotation is a 

About 350 farmers were present and 
18 bankers, also a few 
practically all from the valley, cities 
and towns. 

We believe the meeting resulted in 
a better understanding of each others 
interests as banker and farmer. The 
deposits in banks of the valley have 
increased quite materially from month 
to month, but we are sure that it was 
not caused entirely by this meeting. 
But no doubt it helped to put optimism 
into some that attended this meeting, 
and it has radiated out through the 
valley. 


business men, 


We do believe that the meeting had 4 
good effect, so much so that we expect 
to put on another meeting the third 
week in October, along the same lines. 
We are convinced that this style of e0- 
operation contributes to community 
prosperity. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE FARM 


MACHINERY? 


(Continued from page 17) 


into the country, and the worst part of 
the matter is that the 
far better constructed from a purely 
mechanical standpoint to take the 
weather than most farm machinery. 
Practically every farm 
used only a short time each season. As 


automobile is 


machine 4s 


soon as its work is done the painted 
parts should be given a thorough coat- 
ing of good paint; the working parts 
should be cleaned and daubed well with 
The word “pure” 
js put in with full intent, because a 


pure, clean grease. 


grease containing an excess of harmful 
ingredients may damage the very metal 
it is meant to protect. 

After the machine is treated in this 
manner it should be placed in a well- 
built shed. If individual 
machines should be tar- 
paulins to exclude dust, dirt and mois- 
ture that may enter the shed. 


possible, 


covered with 


This is one of the rules about farm 
equipment that, while individual, is also 
universal in its application. It ought 
to be pounded forcibly upon farmers 
from every conceivable angle. Maybe 
after a while most of them would take 
care of their equipment, through shame 
if for no other reason. 

This, again, is one of the places where 
the farmer really needs to be told how 
to farm. He may not like being told, 
but his likes and dislikes are of no con- 
sequence when measured alongside the 
facts. He is cussing the high prices of 
farm machinery—I arguing 
whether he is right or wrong—but the 
individual farmer can make a machine 
purchased this year cost less than half 
as much as the last similar machine if 
he will but take care of it. 


am not 


Banks in agricultural territory might 
well afford to spend all their advertising 
appropriation for the next year or two 
in preaching the gospel of better care 
for farm equipment. The waste in- 
cident to the present system is little 
short of appalling, and the remedy must 
be applied 100 per cent right out on the 
farm. 


Now about the matter of power. 

I am. getting on ticklish ground here 
because of the controversy that has been 
raging recently between the advocates 
of ‘mechanical power (as represented by 
tractors) and the advocates of animal 
power (horses and mules). No matter 
what I write it is not going to be alto- 
gether satisfactory to both sides. 

Talk to a man aligned on either side 
of this question and you will get all the 
evidence you want to support his belief. 
To a fair-minded person that very 
Volume of evidence and testimony pro 
and con proves that both sides are 


right in part, and that both are wrong 
in part. 


In other words, the facet in which the | 


banker and the farmer is most interested 


. >. 
is that there are places where thé horse | 


(or mule) is better, and there are other 
places where a tractor is better. How 
properly to classify an individual case 
may not be quite so easy as the mere 
statement of the rule. 

The horse advocates point out that 





the investment required in a good tractor | 


will buy several horses. If these animals 


are mares, they say, they are capable | 


of producing colts that will grow into 
whereas the begins to 
depreciate from the moment it is placed 
in service. 

The tractor people assert that their 
mechanical device will do the work 
cheaper per unit of work done 
and per unit of product produced. 
They say, also, that the which 
produces a colt must be fed while she 


money, tractor 


mare 


is not at work, thus offsetting to some 
extent the value of the colt. The tractor 
eats only when it is at work. 

It is not our province here to go into 
all the arguments advanced by the one 
side or the other. Horses can do some 
jobs cheaper than tractors, and vice 
versa. 
the individual farmer want done? 

Again, how is the individual farmer 
going to employ the leisure time which 
the quicker acting tractor will give him? 

Will he merely put 
acreage of some one cash-erop, 
neglect entirely the livestock 
his enterprise? 

It he does, the tractor will surely be 
the agent responsible for a reduction 
in his soil fertilitv. But, having more 
time and fewer horses to eare for and 


out a 
and 
part of 


to consume feed, he should raise more 
hogs and poultry and cows. That will 
maintain soil 
them at home. 

Still again, 
farmer need a tractor? 
saving that the machine can _ possibly 


does this individual 


effect in the way of time, lower costs, | 
and greater vield, if he gets a greater | 


vield, compensate for the interest on 
the money invested, for the cost of de- 
preciation, and for upkeep? 

On farms where tractors 
being used this saving does not com- 
pensate for these items. On many other 
farms that are now relying upon horses 
and mules the tractor could take the 
place of those animals and justify the 
change. 


many 


The proposition “tractor vs. horse” 
thus resolves itself into a proposition 
that must be settled in the light of con- 


What kind of jobs, then, does | 


bigger | 





fertility, enable him to 
diversify his crops and to feed part of | 


Will all of the | 


are | 
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for prompt and in- 
telligent service to 
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through the service 
received from your 
correspondent. 


We are always glad 
to co-operate by em- 
ploying our experience 
and our resources to 


banks. 
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Independence Day 


1776-1924 | 


NE hundred and forty-eight 
years ago today a little group 


of serious-minded men cut the bonds 


of race, of family blood, of natural 


loyalty and of commerce that they 


might have the freedom of strong 


men— able and anxious to perform 


the duties of productive citizenship, 


in industry, in thrift, in moderation 


and in respectful 


recognition of 


lawfully constituted authority. 


As we celebrate this day let us 


be proud and grateful for their 


purpose; 


let us pledge ourselves 


anew to the kind of freedom they 


established. 
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ditions and ecireumstances each 


farm. 


upon 


It is not a matter in which sentiment 
should be considered. Everybody likes 
a good horse. On the other hand, 
nobody ean feel much love for a tractor. 
But merely liking a horse is not going 
to make his use a good business pro- 
position if some other power equipment 
will do the same work at a lower cost. 
In deciding which is the cheaper, of 
course, the cost of producing per unit 





must be considered. Total costs mean 


nothing. 

This, then, brings us down to the 
prime factor which the banker should 
consider. What equipment, and what 
power, does the work of the farm at 
the lowest cost per unit. 

The thing that must be avoided is an 
attempt to put all farms into a single 
hatch. The problem cannot be decided 
that way. The banker who wants to 
give his farmer customers competent 
advice needs to learn, first, what each 
proposed machine will do; and what 
can be done without that machine. 
Then it is merely a matter of standing 
the two exhibits on the table to deter- 
mine which is the more advantageous 
in the light of the things that the farmer 
wants done. 


If a farmer ought to do without this, 
that, or the other machine, don’t hesitate 
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to tell him so. If he ought to use horses 
for power, show him why. If a traetor, 
then the why of that. Merely saying 
that a horse farmer is a better loan risk 
than a tractor farmer; a dairyman a 
better loan risk than a wheat farmer; g 
livestock man a better loan risk than 
grain grower—or the other way around 
as the case may be—is all poppyeoek. 
Isolated examples do not prove general 
tendencies; neither can one shut one’s 
eyes and drive straight ahead along the 
line of generalities when the specific 
ease of one farm is concerned. 

As I have pointed out in many other 
articles, the basic problem on American 
farms is the problem of cost per bushel, 
ton, bale, dozen and ton. And cost on 
the individual farm, is about all there 
is to the equipment problem. 


HOW GROUP INSURANCE 
PROMOTES MORALE 
(Continued from page 25) 
pioyes’ insurance program called “whole- 

sale insurance.” 

An especially attractive feature of 
group life. insurance is its low whole- 
sale cost. For the ordinary banking in- 
stitution, the premium averages less 
than $12.00 per year per $1,000 of in- 
surance, or only a few cents per day 
per insured employe under a _ reason- 
ably substantial schedule of benefits. 
During the early history of group in- 
surance, and up until about two years 
ago, the usual practice was for the em- 
ployer to pay the entire premium. 
Within the past two years, however, the 
trend has been decidedly toward what 
is ealled co-operative group insurance, 
with employer and employes sharing the 
cost. Probably more than 75 per cent 
of the group life insurance now being 
written is on this co-operative basis. 

The essence of this co-operative plan 
is that the employer, by arrangement 
with the life insurance company, offers 
his employes an opportunity to secure 
the insurance at a fixed cost to such 
employes, which cost is often $7.20 per 
year per $1,000 of insurance, the en- 
ployer paying the balance of the net 
cost for each employe covered. Insur- 
ance on this plan becomes effective only 
when and if 75 per cent of the eligible 
employes signify their desire to secure 
the protection, through authorizing 
automatie payroll deductions to cover 
their share of the premium. This ¢0- 
operative program gets away entirely 
from any suggestion of paternalism. It 
helps the employe help himself. The 
employer is assured in advance of the 
appreciation of his employes, because, 
as indicated above, the insurance cal 
legally become effective. only when 7% 
per cent of the employes signify their 
desire to obtain the benefits of his group 
insurance program by contributing sub 
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stantially toward its cost. If the mor- 
tality experience of the group is favor- 
able, the employer’s share of the pre- 
mium is subject, with the mutual insur- 
ance companies, to reduction by annual 
dividends, if and as earned. 

One of the most interesting eniployes’ 
co-operative insurance 
force in America is that which the F. W. 
Woolworth Company offers to its ex- 
ecutives, officials and the local managers 
of its stores, which number more than 
1400. Through -its co-operative insur- 
ance program, the Woolworth Company 
has helped to secure, at a cost of only 
approximately $40.00 per year to each 
employe, life insurance protection in 
the amount of $10,000 
total and permanent disability benefits 
of $345 per month, payable for thirty 
months, in event of disability 
age 60. The balance of the net cost to 
the employer has been 
moderate, particularly when considered 
in the light of the store 
appreciation of these “$10,000 estates.” 

In conjunction with group insurance 
plans, some insurance companies offer the 
employers and employes, without addi- 
tional cost beyond the stated premium, 
various service programs. The group 
service program of one company may be 
illustrated briefly under the four follow- 
ing headings: 

1. A free visiting nursing service 
by visiting graduated sick 


programs in 


together with 


before 
essentially 


managers’ 


nurses to 


employes. The nurse co-operates with 
the attending physician, renders the 
necessary bedside care while present, 


trains the members of the household in 
the proper method of caring for the 
patient between calls, and reports sys- 


tematically to the employer on the 
patient’s progress. 
2. A health literature service, the 


object of which is prevention and cure 
of disease in the homes of employes, and 
an education in the practical rules of 
health. 

3. A sales service, of which the 
primary object is to bring employes to 
a thorough understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the benefits of group insurance. 
This appreciation is brought about 
through posters, printed announcements 
of the plan, pay envelope inserts, 
write-ups of death claims and human 
interest stories for house organs. 

4. A business and industrial service, 
through which is given suggestions and 
information on various problems con- 
fronting policyholders. Special emphasis 
is placed on the human element. This 
service is carried on by a corps of 
specialists who have up-to-the-minute 
data and material on business and indus- 
trial research, management, industrial 
relations, production and general en- 
gineering problems, including safety. 

Group insurance will not do all that 
has been claimed for it in some extrav- 
agent statements. It is not, of course, a 
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4736 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
panacea for all organization ills. It is Nylin, vice president and eashier. 
a sound economic step in the right diree- Forest Pratt was elected a_ vice 
tion. It has met suecessfully the acid president and the following pro- 
test of experience, for the general con- motions have been made in_ the 


sensus of opinion of those who have 
tried it is that group insurance does tie 
up & man’s work: interest to his home 
interest; that it does make for a more 
loval and more co-operative body of em- 
ployes; that it does tend to reduce labor 
turnover; that it does improve the 
economie status of the employe; that 
it does bring more adequate protection 
not only to the homes of that large 
majority of workers who are under- 
insured, but also to that every seventh 
man who, because of age or physical 
impairment, is unable to secure other 
life insurance protection at any cost. 
Many a busy exeeutive, whose interest 
in his employes impelled him to con- 
sider group insurance, looks back to the 
date of its adoption in his business with 
a satisfaction born of a consciousness 
of personal service rendered alike to 
his institution and to his 
For those who seek to strengthen their 
business situation, group life insurance 
will serve to enhance the value, on the 
asset side, of the human factor in the 
balanee sheet. 


co-workers. 


E. C. Hart, president of the Fidelity 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
announces the resignation of John A. 


official staff: John T. Benz, formerly 
assistant cashier, becomes vice president ; 
E. S. Liljeberg, formerly assistant 


eashier, cashier; T. J. Nihill, former 
auditor, assistant cashier; F. J. Brock- 


hoff, formerly manager of the real estate 
and loan department, assistant cashier ; 
C. A. Weeks, formerly manager of the 
hond department, assistant eashier and 
R. A. Woodburn, formerly of the new 
business department, assistant cashier. 
G. A. Dedrich, cashier of the Water- 
ville State Savings Bank, Toledo, Ohio, 
was elected president of the Lueas 
County Bankers’ Association to sueceed 
R. B. Crane of the Commeree-Guardian 
Bank at a recent meeting. Charles 
Yeasting, cashier of the State Bank of 
Maumee, elected vice president; 
L. B. Martin, secretary of the Seeurity 
Savings Bank, Toledo, secretary-treas- 
urer. A. R. Chandler, president of the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank of Sylva- 
nia and R. B. Crane were named 
members of the exeeutive committee. 


was 





Basil I. Peterson was elected a vice 
president of the Stock Yards National 
Bank, Chicago at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors. 
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SELECTING WISELY FOR 


the high cost and difficulty of securing 
future loans, that out of necessity the 
Their 
security is based on the power to tax. 


amount of defaults is very low. 


They are usually large issues, have a 
broad appeal, with an 
market, and it is 
broad distribution of risk both geograph- 


international 
possible to secure 


ically and as to type. Because of 
the United States being relatively a 
new market for Foreign Government 
bonds, and because of the unusually 


large supply of them offered for sale 
within a limited vears, it 
has been necessary for them to pay a 
high rate of interest. Personally, I con- 
sider carefully selected foreign Govern- 


number of 


ment bonds, among the most attractive 
Where the credit of 
a country has been high for a long 


purchases today. 


period of years, and the character of 
the people is such that they promptly 
meet their obligations, and the country 
has a stable government, with the ability 
to produce wealth at a high rate per 
capita, and where there is a continuous 
improvement in their physical and eul- 
tural status, I see no reason why their 
bonds should not be accorded a high 
rating from the investment standpoint. 

Foreign Government bonds have been 
relatively unstable from a market stand- 
point due to many causes, as doubt of 
the political stability of certain countries, 
the effect of unstable foreign exchange 
due to our unbalanced world trade, and 
the altered position of some of the 
Foreign Governments from the stand- 
point of their ability or willingness to 
pay. 

Municipal bonds as a class belong in 
the general government bond group, as 
their security is ultimately based on the 
power to tax. The ability to collect 
this tax is dependent upon the integrity 
of the people of the particular division 
as expressed in their willingness to meet 
their obligations. The record of muni- 
cipal bonds in the United States, while 
it shows some defaults, is exceptionally 
good, and with the improvement in the 
laws governing their issuance, provi- 
sions made for their payment, and the 
eare with which these provisions are 
followed, we believe every factor jus- 
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BOND ACCOUNT 





(Continued from page 22) 


tifies their present investment position. 
From the standpoint of the banker how- 
ever, I question whether it is advisable 
for him to put a large percentage of 
municipal bonds in his bond account, 
because in purchasing them he is ecom- 
peting with the private investor of 
large income, to whom a small return, 
free as it is from taxation, is attractive, 
whereas with the banker, the question 
of taxation is relatively of less import- 
For example a high grade cor- 
poration bond with a yield of about 
5.65 per cent from the standpoint ot 
income, is as attractive as a municipal 
with a yield of 5 per cent. In other 
words, why compete in a market based 
on special and purchase 
securities that vield less than other secur- 
ities, that are equally 
secure, are readily salable, and enjoy a 
broader market. The bond account of 
the banker should contain a reasonable 
amount of municipal bonds, to fulfill 
the conditions of distribution, and also 
for the depositing as 
security for special funds. 


ance. 


conditions 


records show 


purpose of 


Railroad bonds are in my opinion the 
best type for the banker’s bond 
account. Carefully selected, they are 
high grade as to security, as millions of 
additional capital are being invested in 
railroads every vear, thus increasing the 
equity following the senior bonds. They 
perform a public service that is ab- 
solutely indispensable, their rates are 
fixed by a national within 
limits as prescribed by law, and based 
upon physical value. Tentative figures 
given out by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission showing the physical valua- 
tion of the railroads, indicate that when 
the work is completed they will be 
found to be -under-capitalized rather 
than over. Exelusive of U. 8S. Liberty 
bonds they enjoy a better market than 
any other class. With the exception of 
foreign Government bonds, they give a 
higher yield than any other class of 
equal grade. The information covering 
the capitalization, stocks and bonds per 


commission 


mile, gross and net earnings, main- 
tenance, physical factors, traffie sta- 


tisties, ete., are so easily obtainable in 
compact form, that it is useless to go 





into a detailed analysis of the figures 
upon which the above conclusions are 
based. 


During the period of inflation follow- 
ing the War, public uitlity companies 
were in an unfortunate position from 
the standpoint of profits, which was 
naturally reflected in the market  posi- 
tion of their bonds, because of the doubt 


raised in the mind of the investor as 


to their ability to pay their fixed 
charges. During the past few years 


however, they have made rapid strides 
in establishing their proper status as 
investments. They, like the railroads, 
furnish an indispensable service, and 
the investor is being rapidly convinced 
as to the merits of this type of security. 
Much attention has been paid to a study 
of this class of bonds, with the result 
that a more favorable attitude has de- 
veloped in legislative bodies when é¢ram- 
ing laws under which these companies 
operate. It is evident that it is impos- 
sible to secure good service from any 
publie utility unless it enjoys adequate 
‘ates, and in every case that has come 
before the courts, they have ruled that 
a Public Service entitled 
to a reasonable return upon its invest- 
ment, mainly determined on the basis 
of physical valuation of the property. 
A sound public utility bond, issued by 
a company serving a territory, 
enjoying experienced management, with 
practically a monopoly in serving the 
particular territory in which it oper- 
ates, protected by a franchise, with a 
balanced capitalization, and a record of 
sustained earning power, meets the re 
quirements of a high grade investment. 
A number of states have 
amended the laws under which savings 
banks may invest their funds so that 
the better grade of publie utility bonds 
now that privilege, and it 
reasonable to assume that this move 
ment will grow, and naturally greatly 
improve the marketability of this type 
of bond. 


company is 


good 


recently 


enjoy 


Industrial bonds are open to several 
classical objections in comparison with 
other types of bonds. One is that theit 
earnings fluctuate more from year tl 
vear, another, they are more subject @ 
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competition, new inventions, ete., and 
as a class depend for their security to 
a greater extent upon good management 
than railroad or public utility bonds. 
They give a somewhat higher yield than 
most other types, enjoy a ready market, 
and when the issuing company has a 
high eredit reputation are desirable for 
the banker’s account, more especially 
those of short maturity. 
panies publish very complete statements 
of their condition, and it is hoped this 
practice will grow, as one of the dif- 
fieulties we meet in judging the merits 
of industrial bonds, has been that of 
securing a complete up-to-date state- 
ment of the company’s condition. 


Some coni- 


Real estate bonds as a class are less 
desirable for the banker’s bond account 
The in- 
stability of the real estate values and 
the narrow market 
the desirability of a particular piece of 
property in a certain location are two 
adverse factors of this type of bond. 
Bonds of this type, issued 
against well located, income producing 
property, with clear legal title, appraised 
by reliable experts, sinking fund provi- 
sions or serial bonds, should prove very 
satisfactory sound investments, and in 
moderate amounts, suitable for the 
banker’s account. While there are some 
nationally known listed securifies of 
this type, as a rule their market is 
relatively a restricted one, and their 
market value cannot be determined to 
the same extent as widely distributed 
national bond issues of other types. 

This brief survey of of the 
factors of the various classes of bonds 
will naturally lead to the question of 
how many bonds the banker should buy, 
in proportion to the size of his bank. 
I find that as of the following dates, the 
State and Private banks in Ohio held 
the following proportions of bonds to 
deposits: (Figures given are approx- 
imately correct.) In May 4th, 1920 
—25.6 per cent; September 15, 1922— 
23.6 per cent; June 30 1923—22.7 per 
cent. National banks for the entire 
United States held the following bonds 
in proportion to their deposits; May 
4th 1920—25 per cent; September 15th 
1922—25 per cent; June 30 1923—30 
per cent. Basing a judgment on this 
very insufficient evidence, I think it 
would be proper to assume that the 
average for all classes of banks is ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. 


than some of the other types. 


based as it is on 


however, 


some 


The question of how many bonds the 
banker should buy is, naturally, an open 
one, for to get the best results, the bond 
account should be much larger at some 
periods than at others. The ideal situa- 
tion would be to have the bank’s bond 
aecount expand when prices are low, 
and contract when prices are high. 
There is no scientifie method of know- 
Ing certainly when to expand and when 
'0 contract the bond account, but there 
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are some factors that when carefully 
studied will at least indicate the trend 
of prices. 

The natural inclination of the banker 
is to buy bonds when he has a surplus 
of loanable funds, not taken up by the 
usual commercial or other demands, but 
whether this time is the most advant- 
ageous to buy bonds is an important 
question. 

An examination of the average price 
of 38 listed bonds used by the Wall 
Street Journal in its averages should 
throw some light on this question. I 
have selected this purpose three 
periods during the last 23 years. The 
figures given (Fig. 1) are not with the 
idea that it will be possible to deter- 
mine in advance or at the time when 


for 
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the low point in any particular eyele is 
reached, but merely as an illustration 
of how the level of bond prices is affected 
during certain periods. 

An analysis of the prices in Fig. I 
will clearly show that as between the 
first and second grade rails, the advant- 
age lies with the seeond. While the second 
grade rails declined over 42 points as 
against about 38 points for the first 
grade rails, on the other hand they 
gained a total of 19 points from 1920 
to 1924, as against 174% points for the 
first grade, and gave an average yield 
to the entire period of 5.23 per cent as 
against 4.70 per cent for the first grade. 
Considered purely from the investment 
standpoint, the bonds to be held to 
maturity, the advantage still lies with 





80 


the second grade rails, as compared 
with the first grade. The objection 
may be made here that the first are 


superior in security, and while this is 
true, it is qualified by the fact that most 
of the first group are legal investments 
for savings banks in many states, thus 
giving them to a certain extent an ar- 


tificial market, which causes them to 
sell at higher prices, than economic 
ally warranted by their security, as 


the the 
second grade rails, which are considered 


compared with security of 
by all students of value to be thoroughly 
sound investment bonds. Another angle 
ot the legal versus non-legal bonds can 
be eited. 


in several 


Bonds now legal may not be 
and the 
legal at present may be in the future. 
The conditions under which these bonds 
are held to be legal investments by the 
various stringent, and 
properly so, and experience has proved 
that the test of legality for savings 
banks in certain States is an important 
factor in considering the purchase of 
these bonds. 


years, bonds not 


states are 


The industrial bonds with a yield of 
5.66 per cent raise the question as to 
whether they are a desirable purchase 
from the banker’s standpoint, as any of 
the others. While the vield is some- 
what better than even the second grade 
rails, it is doubtful whether it is suf- 
ficient recompense for the additional 
risk involved. That there is an addi- 
tional risk involved is proven by the 
figures as given before. Bought at the 
right time they will probably show as 
great profits as any of the others. On 
the other hand at their low point they 
did not give as liberal a yield as the 
second grade rails or the public utilities, 
and do not now. 

In -eonsidering the 


publie utility 
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bonds used in the averages in Fig. I 


it is significant that they give the 
highest yield, and show the greatest 


profit from 1920 to 1924. Their yield 
of over 5 per cent in 1920 was most 
unusual due to the fact that during the 
period of inflation following the war, 
they were in an unfortunate position 
from the standpoint of profits, and 
their ability to maintain earnings. 
Study of these prices will show the 
importance of the banker 
bonds at the right time. 
usually the 
funds are strong, and of course the re- 
true, other 
demands are low, we usually find bond 
high, call rates low, and the 
natural inclination is to hold the bonds 
rather than sell them, and put the money 
out on call at 


buying 
This time is 
demands for 


when other 


verse is. also for when 


prices 


low rates. It is also im- 
portant to remember that when money 
rates are very low and the demand for 
bonds strong, the buyer is tempted to 
purehase bonds of inferior grade and 
marketability, because of high vield, 
for it is only in such periods that 
certain types of bonds ean be sold. 
The problem of how to be in a position 
to buy bonds when money rates are 
high and other demands strong is one 
that cannot be decided by any set rule, 
but in the face of accepted orthodox 
opinion, and leaving out of considera- 
tion the general question as to what 
policy a bank should pursue in manag- 
ing its account, I would suggest that dt 
is worthy of serious consideration to 
stretch a point and even re-discount to 
a reasonable extent for the purpose of 
taking advantage of such opportunities 
existing from time to time, and increase 
the bond account whenever the price 
level of high grade securities is beyond 
question lower than warranted by con- 
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‘constructed 


ditions and giving a higher yield than 
could be secured through other loan 
channels. It seems reasonable to assume 
that at these periods the welfare of the 
community is best served by the dis- 
couraging of the borrowing of money 
at high rates for the purpose of expan- 
sion of establishing new enterprises, 
thus putting a check upon further in. 
flation with its inevitable aftermath of 
ever-speculation and all the evils that 
follow. 

The reasoning as to when to buy 


bonds of the types mentioned also 
supplies to a certain extent to other 
types of bonds, such as municipal, 


foreign government and _ real estate. 
Broadly speaking all of these classes of 
bonds move up and together, 
except in particular cases as for in- 
stance the public utility bonds after the 
war. 

When the banker has decided to buy, 
he should accumulate the long term high 
grade bonds first, and in this group 
select part of them from the list of 
non-callable high coupon rate bonds, as 
these are usually obtainable on a higher 
vield basis than the low coupon rate 
bonds of the same mortgage. The bonds 
will be held until again reaching a 
period of very low interest rates, and 
the balance is later traded into other 
bonds of medium maturity, and later 
on in the. development of the business 
eyele, traded into short term 
bonds or commercial paper. This should 
naturally be done when it is fairly eer- 
tain that a period of easy money is in 
sight. To wait until either the high or 
low points of interest rates are assured, 
even the possible, would violate the 
program above outlined, for profits in 
your bond account depend upon the 
ability to do the right thing economie- 
ally before it is recognized by the 
majority. 

To secure the best results from your 
bond account, as a final suggestion, use 
services, ratings, indexes of values, ete., 
read assiduously, watch the trend of 
business, give ear to the representatives 
of the various investment dealers who 
solicit your business, and favor those 
with your business who show the ability 
to understand your problems and a 
sincere interest in serving you. Re 
member however, that no _ artificial 
method, chart, or rule of thumb will 
enable you to escape the hard work ot 
doing your own thinking to obtain the 
best results in your bond account. 


down 


very 


A three-story bank building will be 
for the First National 
Bank, Wadsworth, Ohio. It will be 
23x80 feet. 


Alterations will be made to the i 


terior and exterior of the Exchange 
State Bank building of Wakarusa, 
Indiana. 
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New South American Issue 

It is understood that The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York is about 
to offer a new closed issue of $3,000,000 
Municipality of Medellin Twenty-five 
Year 8 per cent Dollar Bonds. These 
bonds are not callable before October 1, 
1928 and carry a sinking fund sufficient 
to pay off all of the bonds at or before 
maturity. 

Medellin is the capital of the Depart- 
ment of Antioquia, the most important 
and populous subdivision of the Republic 
of Colombia. The City of Medellin has 
a population of about 82,000 and is the 
chief commercial city in Colombia as 
well as the second largest. Medellin is 
city and the 
commercial center for a very large ter- 
ritory. It is said to hold the same re- 
lationship to Colombia that the City of 
Buenos Aires does to Argentina and the 
City of San Paulo to Brazil. The eity 
has an excellent record and 
there has never been a default on any 
of its funded or floating obligations. 
Its total debt as of the end of last 
year was approximately $38 per capita, 


an important industrial 


financial 


against which the city owns property 
valued at about $55 per capita. 

The bonds are direct city obligations 
and are specifically seeured by a closed 
first mortage on a number of modern 
public utility properties valued at about 
$4,135,000, as well as by a first lien on 
the net earnings of these properties, 
which are over $300,000 per vear. The 
bonds are also seeured by a first lien 
on all of the other revenues of the city, 
excepting for a few small deductions 
whieh are made yearly for educational 
and other purposes. The purpose of 
the issue is to refund $2,500,000 of 
dollar notes which were issued in 1920 
to improve and extend the then existing 
public utility properties, and to provide 
further funds for the extension of these 
properties. The bonds are the only ex- 
ternal obligations of the city. 


John H. Martin, president of the 
Citizens Bank, Palmyra, Indiana died 
recently at the Norton Memorial Infir- 
mary, Louisville, Ky. Mr. Martin was 
82 years old and was actively engaged 
as president of the Citizens Bank until 
the last six months when his health 
began to fail. His life was closely in- 
terwoven with the business and agri- 
cultural interests of this community. 
Mr. Martin served as president of the 
Citizens Bank, Palmyra, Indiana since 
its organization in 1906. Mr. Martin 
is sueceeded as president by Wm. P. 
Huff of New Albany, who has had econ- 
siderable banking experience. Chas. P. 
Heuser will remain cashier of the bank. 

The International Acceptance Bank, 
Ine, announced that negotiations had 
been completed with Dr. Schacht, under 
Whieh the American banking syndicate, 





THE WORLD OF HEARSAY 


To most of us the world is just a world 


of dreams, a world of hearsay vague 
impressions gleaned from history, fiction, 
poetry phantom visions aroused by 
such names as Mandalay, Zanzibar, Tahiti. 

A Rano MCNa tty ATLAs can turn this 
world of hearsay into a world of facts. 
Open it at any page. Perhaps California, 
perhaps the tropical mysteries of Indo- 
China will lie before you on the flat paper. 


Then as you study it, from the chart will 
rise the works, the movements, the very 
shadows cast by men and things. 


Allleading stationers sell RanpD MCNALLy 
ATLases. They stand alone in the com- 
pleteness, variety and accuracy of the 
information they contain. Buy one. A 
Rano MCNAa ty ATLAs in your home will 
give you definite knowledge and a clearer 
understanding of the whole world. 


RanpD MENALLY & ComMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago Dept. 18 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 
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headed by the International Acceptance 


‘Bank, Ine., has inereased from $5,000,- 


000 to $25,000,000—the  rediscount 
credit recently granted to the German 
Gold Discount Bank. All the banks 
constituting the first syndicate are in- 
terested in the new eredit, but the group 
has been widened so as to include a 
larger number of banks outside of New 
York. The syndieate consists now of 
34 banks covering the main centers of 
the United States from the Atlantic 
to the Pacifie. 





As under the earlier credit, the syn- 


dicate agrees to rediseount for the 
German Gold Diseount Bank German 
dollar trade bills running no longer 


than 90 days and payable in dollars in 
New York; these bills, in addition to 
two commercial names, must bear the 
endorsement of a German bank and 
that of the German Gold Diseount Bank. 





The Bank of LaBelle, LaBelle, 
Florida, will ereet a two story bank 
building. 
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AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR 
THE BOND DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 20) 
Account” of that particular issue. In 
order that the profit in the “Bond In- 
terest Account” may be included in the 
current month or quarter, it is suggested 
that the credited to the 
“Bond Interest last 
day of the month preceding maturity 
and the 
charged 


coupons be 
Account” on the 
amount of the coupons be 
into a “Cashed Ac- 
count” or “Transit Aecount.”  Other- 
wise, if the amount is not credited until 
the coupons have actually been collected, 
it will throw the profit over into another 
period from the one in which it was 
actually earned. 

It should be noted that bankers, and 
dealers generally, compute accrued in- 


Coupon 


on bonds in accordance with the 
stoek 


basis of 360 days to the vear, figuring 


terest 
regular exchange rules, on the 
30 days to the month, regardless of the 
actual number of days in any month. 
For instance, the accrued interest on a 
$1,000 6 per cent bond from May 15th 
to August 10th would be computed as 
follows: May 15th to July 14th—two 
months; July 15th to August 10th— 


25 days; accrued interest for two 
months and 25 days, $14.17. Similarly 
the interest on a $1,000 6 per cent 


Ist to Mareh 31st 
March Ist to April Ist is 
exactly the same, being figured as 30 


bond from February 
and from 
days or $5.00 at 6 per cent. 
The Security Jourral 

In order to properly post debit and 
credits to the controlling accounts it is 
necessary to assemble them to the fol- 
lowing accounts for the day: 

Bonds at Par 








Bond Premium and Discount 

Bond Profit and Loss 

Bond Interest 

Form C 
for this purpose and the totals under 
the different then be 
transferred to the proper headings on 


gives a satisfactory ruling 


headings ean 


the general cash book or journal. 
These figures are merely recapitula- 
tions of the transactions for the dav 
and include the figures of any and all 
issues received and delivered during the 
day, the debits being 
posted to the left-hand page and the 


purchases or 


sales or credits to the right-hand page. 

If the average number of transactions 
per day is small, not exceeding ten or 
fifteen, it may be that the figures can 
be tabulated more conveniently on the 
cash book itself without the necessity of 
this additional 

Form D a blank for use 
in connection with the Security Journal, 
so that the totals of the Journal may 
reach the General Cash Book or Journal 
in neat and authentic form. 

The debit and credit slips of the day 
are then posted direct to the Security 
Ledger-Register (Form E). In this 
ledger should be opened a separate sheet 


record. 
convenient 


or account for each issue of bonds 
which the bank purehases, and all 
essential details of the issue should 


here be recorded. The blanks on the 
ledger sheets are self-explanatory, and 
most of the information can be seeured 
from the purchase and sale slips. It 
will often be found of great advantage 
to know from whom a certain bond or 
issue was purchased or to whom it was 
sold, and from this combination “ledger- 
register” this information can be quickly 
secured, 


Purchase tickets are posted first to 
the ledger and the record should indicate 
the date the ticket went through the 
books of the bank, from whom the bonds 
were purchased, with the address, the 
numbers of the bonds and their cost. 
The par value of bonds purchased js 
entered in the debit 
self-evident that the 
bond account 
balanee. 


column and it js 
balance in the 
«can never be a_ credit 
Premium and discount, profit 
and loss, and interest are posted in the 
proper columns the 
credit balances, as the case mav he, 


extended in the columns provided. 


and debit and 


When the sales or credit tickets are 
posted, the blanks “Bought from,” 
“Address” and “Numbers” on the debit 
side of the ledger are left blank. 
and sale price, 


Cost 
par value, premium, 
profit and loss, and interest are posted 
the same as in the case of debit or pur- 
chase slips. 

The column “Interest paid to” indi- 
cates the date on which interest ceased 
on both purchase and sale slips, and is 
simply a convenient memorandum. 
The name and address of the purchaser 
of the and delivered 
are placed in the proper blanks on the 
right hand or credit side of the ledger, 
also giving the maturities if the issue 
happens to be one with serial matur 
ities. 

For purposes of taking off a 
balanee it will be found 
venient to “cross-foot” the four totals 
on this ledger. The sum of the cross- 
fvotings on the Security 
equal the book value (par, premiwnu or 
discount, and interest) of the bonds as 
shown by the General Ledger, plus the 
Bond Profit and 

At least once a week the balances ot 
the four Security Ledger 
accounts should be verified by the bal- 
ances in the controlling accounts on the 
General Ledger. This is done by foot- 
ing the par value, the debit or credit 
premium balance, the profit and_ loss 
balance, and the interest debit balance, 
separately. These four totals should 
then equal, respectively, the net  bal- 
ances in the controlling accounts on the 
General Ledger. 

Form F found a very 
venient card for the desk of the manager 
of the department. There 
one of these cards for each issue whieh 
the bank has to offer and details as te 
date, optional date, maturity, price, in- 
terest return and interest 
appear thereon. The cards 
posted daily by the bookkeeper, show- 
ing any changes during the preceding 
day and the balance on hand, with the 
average 


bonds numbers 


trial 


very con- 


Ledger must 


Loss Account balance. 


subsidiary 


will be con- 


should he 


rates should 
may be 


cost; or the manager himself 
may post the cards as he buys bonds or 
makes sales. If the bonds are of various 
maturities and of different 
tions, this may be very readily indicated 
on the reverse side. If the 


denomina- 


interest 
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dates are shown on this card, it may 
also be used as a “tickler,” so that the 
eoupons of the bank’s holdings may be 
eut promptly as they mature. 

Form G is convenient for inventory- 
ing bonds and is also used in connection 
with the periodical calls of the Federal 
Reserve Board or the State Banking 
Departments. 

A eustomer’s card record, (Form H) 
should be made out for each customer 
with bank has dealings. 
Sales are posted on the front of the 
eard and purchases from the customer 
on the back. Cards mav be filed in an 
appropriate cabinet, either alphabetie- 


whom the 


ally by the names of the customers or 
aceording to their Post Office addresses. 
Cost of Bond Issues 

When a bank has on hand bonds of 
an issue which have been purchased at 
different times at different costs, the 
question is likely to arise when a 
is made, 


sale 
as to the correct cost to use. 
It is, of course, possible to use the cost 
of the oldest purchase and by careful 
bookkeeping use the bonds in the order 
in which they were purchased. 
to market fluctuations, however, this is 
hardly as satisfactory « method as that 
of “averaging” 


Owing 


the costs and thus dis- 
tributing any profit or loss more evenly 
over the sales as made. The simplest 
way of averaging the cost of an 
is to deduct the total amount of 
count from, or add the total amount of 
premium to, the par value and then 
divide by the par value, the result being 
the percentage cost. When an issue has 
serial maturities and the costs and sell- 
ing prices are different for the different 
maturities, each maturity should be 
treated as a separate issue, only bonds 


issue 


dis- 


of like maturity being averaged. The 
ledger sheet (Form E) and the eard 
(Form F) are both provided with 


blanks for the recording of 


costs. 


average 


Department Expenses 

In order to have an aceurate idea as 
to whether or not a bond department is 
profitable, the expenses directly charge- 
able to that bond department should be 
kept separate, otherwise they may be 
overlooked or forgotten. It is 
therefore, to open a separate expense 
account entitled “Bond Department 
Expense” and such items as the follow- 
ing charged therein: 


well, 


Stationery and Books 

Postage; Express, ete. 

Insurance (burglary, registered mail) 

Salaries of Manager or Clerks in the 
Department. 

Proportion of Floor Space, Officers’ 
Salaries, Taxes and other Overhead 
Charges. 

sometimes done, the 

bank sets aside a fixed sum of the use 

of the bond department, the interest on 
this proportion of the capital should 
be charged to the expense account and 


In ease, as is 
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" 9 WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


To assist customers, exhibitors 
and visitors the Bank has made 


arrangements for the opening 


of a Branch Office at the Main 
Entrance of the Australia 
Pavilion of the British 


EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON 
E.C.2 


credited to the proper account on the 
bank’s books. 
It is advisable in this system of 


include in it all of their 
bond holdings whether or not the bonds 


records, to 


eustomers. In such 
cases it is simply necessary to make a 
that certain 
bonds are held for the bank’s own invest- 
This. does 


not apply to those banks which may 


are for sale to 


notation on the records 


ment and are not for sale. 
decide to give the bond department a 
revolving fund or 
the capital with which to operate, as in 


fixed proportion of 


these cases the securities are kept ab- 
solutely separate, so that the results of 
the operations may be definitly deter- 
mined at fixed intervals. 
Periodical Closing of Books 

In order to arrive at a true statement 
of condition when the books are closed, 
the interest acerued on any 
hand should be figured to the date of 
the statement. This is done at different 


‘ intervals by different banks, the quar- 


terly and = semi-annual being 
probably the more common and con- 
In connection with this step of 
the work an 


should be 


plans 


venient. 
inventory of the bonds 
(Form G) 


and the 


made, showing 


each issue aecrued interest 
thereon from the last interest payment 
date to the date of the statement. 
When such inventory is taken on the 
last day of the month and coupons 


maturing the following day have been 
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bonds on. 


clipped and credited to “Bond Interest 
Account” on the day the inventory is 
taken, then of course no acerued in- 
terest should be figured on the bonds 
from which such coupons have just been 
clipped. 

The total of the acerued interest on 
the holdings of the bank as shown by 
this inventory will exceed by a certain 
amount the debit balance in the “Bond 
Interest Account” on the General 
Ledger. The difference between the two 
amounts represents the profit in interest 
for the period since the last closing of 
the books. A general journal entry is 
then made, charging the “Bond Interest 
Account” with the net difference for the 


period, and crediting “Interest Re- 
ceived,” “Profit and Loss,” or sueh 
other account as the bank may have 


for the purpose. When this entry has 
been made “Bond Interest Account” 
will show a debit balance of the exact 
amount of interest accrued on the 
bank’s present holdings as shown by the 
inventory. 

In order to keep the Security Ledger 
in balance with the General Ledger, 
the amounts of interest as shown on 
the inventory opposite each issue are 
placed in the debit interest balance 
column of the corresponding accounts 
on the Seeurity Ledger, and the dif- 
ferences between the new debit balances 
and the balanees previously in the ae- 
counts are charged off, the total charged 
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NATIONAL BANK of 
NEW ZEALAND Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


LONDON, 
Chief Office in New Zealand :-WELLINGTON 


THROUGHOUT 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Authorized Capital - £4,500,000 Reserve Fund - £1,260,000 
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Directors. 
Hon. WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES, Chairman. 
HENRY F. FRESHWATER, Esq. 
SIR AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 


SIR JAMES H. B. COATES (Honorary Director). 
D. W. DUTHIE, Esq., O.B.E. (Advisory Director in New Zealand). 
The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Telegraphic 
Transfers, opens Current Accounts, negociates and collects Bills of Exchange. 
Receives Deposits of £50 and upwards for fixed periods at rates to be 
ascertained on application, and conducts every other description of banking 





off equalling the amount credited to 
“Interest Received” or “Profit and Loss” 
on the general journal. 

Likewise, any profit or loss in “Bond 
Profit and Loss Account” on the General 
Ledger should be transferred to the 
regular “Profit and Loss Account” of 
the bank and the expense of the depart- 
ment for the period charged against 
this account. Next the balance to the 
credit or debit of the bond profit and 
loss account on each issue in the Security 
Ledger should be charged off, the total 
charged off equalling the amount trans- 
fered on the General Ledger, thus 
leaving a clean slate for the next period’s 
business. : 

It is advisable that a list of the 
issues, with amounts charged off both 
in bond interest and in bond profit and 
loss, should be made on the General 
Journal. 


The Chemical National Bank of New 
York announces the organization of the 
Chemical Safe Deposit Company for 
the operation of safe deposit boxes at 
the bank’s new uptown office at Madison 
Avenue. 


C. J. .Wohlenberger of Holstein, 
Iowa, was elected president of the lowa 
Bankers’ Association at a recent meet- 
ing held at Mason City. M. C. Sweeney 
of Osage was named vice president; 
M. C. Hoffman of Murray, treasurer, 
and Frank Warner of Des Moines, 
secretary. Dubque was chosen for the 
1925 convention. 
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BANKERS MUST UPHOLD 
ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


“Seldom, if ever, has there been a 
time when so large a_ responsibility 
rested upou the bankers of the country 
as at the present,” declared Melvin E. 
Traylor, president of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, and pres- 
ident of the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion at the annual convention of the 
association held at Decatur, June 19th- 
20th. “So far as my experience of 
banks and bankers goes,” he said “the 
business of those engaged in it has been 
almost continuously on the defensive, 
particularly so far as matters of polities 
and government are concerned. Is it 
now high time that bankers themselves 
take the offensive with respect to their 
profession, meet their accusers and 
before the public demand the preserva- 
tion and practice of those sound funda- 
mental principles which are so essential 
to the welfare of the nation. Bankers 
and business men have little right to 
complain of the prevalence of unsound 
economic theories, of radical political 
tendencies and _ paralyzingly foolish 
legislation, so long as they maintain the 
silent or defensive attitude which has 
characterized them in the past.” 


Frank P. Kennison, vice president 
ot the Ohio Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, was elected 
vice president of the trust company 
division of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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DEMAND FOR FUNDS 
CONTINUES SLOW 


Pronounced ease in the money market 
indicates clearly the lack of demand 
for funds for commercial purposes, 
The very low rate of business activity is 
reflected in the Government’s heavily 
oversubseribed offering of 2%4 per cent 
six months’ certificates, a reduction to 
34% per cent in the New York and 
Boston rediscount rates, and in current 
call money quotations of 2 per cent and 
The curtailment in manufaetur- 
ing, which for months has been acute 
in New England textiles, has spread in 
recent weeks throughout the country 
and affected nearly every branch of in- 
dustry. In addition to reductions in 
output, amounting to around 50 per 
cent in woolen manufacturing and con- 
siderably more in 
drastic curtailment in shoe manutfactur- 
ing. The has lately 
rapidly shrunk its operations to approx- 
imately 50 per cent of capacity, a tre 
mendous and most signifieant change. 
Railroad buying dwindled and 
motor makers are reducing output to 
fit the demand—35 per being a 
not unusual restriction. Retail trade is 
very backward, partly due to unseasonal 
weather and partly to distinct sales 
resistance to present prices. Consumers 
are restricting purchases to a marked 
degree, while retailers and wholesalers 
decline to earry stocks. The manu- 
facturer, facing slackening demand for 
goods and high labor and material costs, 
prefers to curtail or shut down. Henee, 
increasing unemployment and a_begin- 
ning of informal wage reductions. This 
movement has made considerable head- 
way in New England. Horizontal wage 
cuts are not yet being consummated; 
in fact, strikes have resulted from such 
attempts. The same objective is being 
reached, however, by regrading and re- 
classifying work, labor preferring to 
work at less than schedule rates rather 
than not at all. Fundamental condi- 
tions are stated to be sound, but a read- 
justment is taking place, of which the 
present depression in business is 4 
necessary and promoting factor. The 
agricultural population, long at a dis- 
advantage in purchasing power, con- 
tinues to buy sparingly. This has now 
affected the demand for finished goods 
to such an extent that unemployment in 
industrial centers is important. This 
movement has been aggravated by an 
exodus of labor from farms to city 
during the past year, estimated as high 
as a million workers. The pressure for 
lower industrial wages is very great.— 
First National Bank of Boston. 
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R. W. Lindeke, vice president of the 
Merchants National Bank of St. Paul, 
was elected president of the Minnesota 
Bankers’ Association. 
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AIDING THE AUDITORS 
IN FRAUD DETECTION 


(Continued from page 28) 
his employers instead of in criminal 
practice. 

It is somewhat platitudinous to state 
that most defaleations have their begin- 
ning in small abstractions. One recent 
shortage involving over $100,000, began 
with an insignificant amount and was en- 
gineered through a petty cash fund of 
$1,500, part of which was kept in banks. 
It is probably not an untrue statement 
to say that most irregularities are dis- 
covered through the verification of bank 
balances and examination of bank ae- 
counts. 

The banks of this country have un- 
complainingly and with fine grace co- 
operated with public accountants in the 
audit of accounts by responding to re- 
quests for information to an extent 
which is marvelous. One has only to 
consider the growth of auditing practice 
in the past few years to realize how 


near to becoming a nuisance aec- 
countants have made themselves by 


asking for balances, interest, endorse- 
ments, and hypothecations. Rarely in 
the experience of the author has a bank 
raised a question about furnishing in- 
formation promptly when the request 
has been properly authorized. 

It is, therefore, with some trepida- 
tion that one ventures to suggest fur- 
ther imposition on banks, even in the 
interest of publie policy and the detec- 
tion of fraud and dishonesty. But the 
increase in embezzlements ealls for 
greater activity on the part of all who 
have it in their power to bring such 
eases to light. Bankers and accountants 
working in co-operation have an op- 
portunity for great service to the Amer- 
iean business and who must entrust the 
handling of funds to his employes. 

A visit from an auditor who is ex- 
pected at a certain time offers little 
chance of discovering lapses in fiduciary 
integrity. The counting of cash with- 
out a correlated verification of the bank 
account is almost equally hopeless. 
Most shortages are detected by un- 
announced counts and the best time for 
such call is not at the end of a month. 
Hence it frequently happens that the 
successful accomplishment of a surprise 
verification calls for a balancing of 
bank accounts for broken periods. In 
submitting to this “indignity” banks 
will often contribute the assistance with- 
out which apprehension is next to im- 
possible. 

Again, one of the weaknesses in the 
procedure of detection is checks which 
after deposit are returned by the bank 
as “no good.” Too often these checks 
fall into the hands of the person who 
is guilty of misappropriation and are 
used by such person to cover a shortage. 
Frequently the informality with which 
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The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 


for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Depts. | 


these checks are returned or charged 
back facilitates their misuse. If all 
charge-backs were ear-marked on bank 
statements the auditor would have a 
better chance of picking them out to 
be traced. Or if all charge-backs were 
returned through some company official 
other than the one immediately handling 
the bank account they might be made 
the subject of investigation. 

The influence of the banks with de- 
positors is tremendous and far-reaching. 
A word now and then advocating un- 
announced verifications, counselling pro- 
vision on the part of depositors for the 
proper return and _ investigation of 
checks charged back, and a willingness 
to balanee bank accounts at odd dates 
would go far to aid in the discovery of 
embezzlements and arrest a cause of 
loss which has reached alarming propor- 
tions. 

Until the auditor becomes a mind- 
reader his methods of detection must 
consist of schemes which will outwit 
the cleverness of wrong-doers. It is too 
much to hope that this ean be done with- 
out the help of the banker. 


At a meeting of Board of Directors 
of the Chicago Trust Company the 
office of assistant vice president was 
newly created and Messrs. Wm. J. 
Kelly and Howard H. Hilton elected to 
it. Mr. Kelly was formerly director of 
extension activities and Mr. 
Hilton an assistant cashier. The board 
also elected Edward K. Welles assistant 
cashier, Burt A. Bowlby, assistant 
secretary and Harold G. Townsend an 
assistant trust officer. 


0. D. Kennamer, manager of the 
Tennessee Valley Bank of Seottsboro, 
Alabama, was elected president of the 
Tennessee Valley Bankers’ Association 
at its recent annual meeting. 
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A POWERFUL STIMULATOR 
ON ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Charts used in 


connection with the central 


file become a graphic indicator of prospective 
business and the basis of broad promotion 


By HELEN L. HOCKETT 


New Business Department, J. F. Wild & Co. State Bank, Indiana polis 


HE central information filing sys- 
tem in use in our institution was 
installed, not alone as a central file of 
names and addresses, but also, with its 
extensive descriptive classifications, as 
a component part of the machinery of 
the business promotion department. 
At the time an account is opened at 
the new business desk, a record is taken, 
not only of the name and address of the 
customer, and the nature of the present 
business; but also of his profession, his 
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Bond 


Customers 
16.04% 





Thrift 


Customers 
19.13% 


75 





Customers 


business and family connections, and 
his financial standing. This, with any 
general information relative to any 
present or possible future dealings with 
the bank, is earded up on the central 
file card (each treated indi- 
vidually on a single card) and becomes 
the means by which a more profitable 
customer may be developed. 

We are working on the theory that 
any customer in a given department is 
the best and cheapest prospect for new 


customer 





Checking 
Customers 
17.59% 


















Savings 


42.27% 


45 


5o 


Analysis of the central file in this Indianapolis bank showed that customers of the various 


departments were divided as the above chart indicates. 
to determine how the promotion effort should be exerted. 
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This information helps the executives 





business in 


other departments. The 
ideal of banking service, is to so ade- 
quately meet every financial need of 
every customer as to make that patron 
a booster for the bank as a whole. 
From the very beginning of the in- 
stallation of central information 
file, it has used by the various 
departments as a_ historical reference. 
The faet that all information from each 
department is concomitantly available 
within this file has made it a valuable 
asset. The expense of installation and 
maintenance, would scarcely 
justify the file for this purpose alone. 
In the field of business promotion, 
the central file can be made invaluable. 
With this‘in view, we made a few 
months ago, a complete survey of our 
file (including over 36,000 cards, or eus- 
tomers) analyzing it from the stand- 
point of the services now used by each 


our 
been 


however, 


customer. Charts, showing the rela- 
tions of the various departments, 


afforded graphie representations of the 
various departments, and are being 
used as the basis of extensive follow-up 
work. 

We turned first to the safe deposit 
department. Our new vault, with its 
greatly increased possibilities for serv- 
ice, afforded excellent material for ad- 
vertising. 

It was found that 61 per cent of all 
our customers were theoretical pros- 
pects for the safe deposit department. 
It did not follow that it would be prof- 
itable to subject all of this group of 
so-called prospects to treatment for 
new business. By a process of selection 
based upon the historical data on the 
central file cards, these names were in- 
telligently separated inta classes for 
effective treatment. Many of the names 
included in this theoretical list were 
dropped. These included minors, whose 
other business was transacted by dep- 
uties already included in this list; and 
husbands or wives who might logically 
prefer to use one box jointly; and 
other names, the pertinent data on 
whose Central file cards led us to 
believe were impractical for business 
promotion use. 


This ultimate list of mames_ was 
divided into classes which would be in- 
terested in the same kind of personal 
form letter. Through the co-operation 
of the advertising department, the 
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inventories 
liquidated 
quickly 
for cash— 
consult 


auction 
headquarters 


Checks that 
reflect Safety 


Checks on National Safety Paper 
are in keeping with the character 
of modern banking—they reflect 
the safety of your institution. 

When a depositor puts his sig- 
nature to a check on National 
Safety Paper, he has the assurance 
that he is completely protected 
against loss through 
alteration. 


fraudulent 


Ask your stationer, printer, or 
lithographer for checks on Nation- 
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MICHAEL TAUBER & CO. 


317 So. Market St., Chicago 


and 


SAM’L L. WINTERNITZ & CO. 
407, Ist Nat'l Bank Bidg., Chicago 





al Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York - 








newspapers were used concurrently with 
direct mail, and the window displays 
carried out the thought of this partic- 
ular drive. Every employe of the bank 
is expected to support the direct mail 
efforts and make the most of every op- 
portunity for personal contact with 
patrons. 

We have had immense results in this 
short time, and we are confident that 
the final tally will present an increase 


comparable with the efforts we have 
made. 


As a routine medium for the promo- 
tion of new business, our central in- 
formation file may be said to have 
functioned almost from the beginning 
of its installation as a generator of new 
business, and the possibilities of its 
future uses are legion. 


Frank C€. MeCabe_ resigned as 
assistant cashier and secretary of The 
West Side National Bank of Chicago 
to take a position as assistant cashier 
at the Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Evanston, Illinois, a new bank 
now organizing. The employes of The 
West Side National Bank tendered him 
@ farewell dinner at Gold’s Pompeian 
Banquet Room and presented him with 
a loving cup. Mr. McCabe was identified 
with The West Side National Bank for 
five years. 


BANK’S POLICE FORCE 
IN WINDOW DISPLAY 


A window display which attracted 
more than ordinary attention has just 
been made by the First National Bank 
in Detroit. 

A photograph of the 22 officers in the 
private police force was enlarged to a 
four foot width and framed. This was 
placed in the window. 

The picture of the armed officers 
immediately attracted attention. By 
listening to the remarks of the crowd 
it was observed that comments were fre- 
quently made to the effect that “Those 
fellows are ready to shoot.” 

This suggested the idea of displaying 
some of the pasteboard targets used on 
the bank’s private revolver range—the 
result of the weekly practice shoot. A 
dozen of the targets were placed in the 
window and the attention power of the 
whole display doubled. The First Na- 


‘tional Bank’s police foree has numerous 


crack shots. 

Usually window displays are interest- 
ing for a maximum of two weeks. So 
interesting was this exhibit that at the 
end of four weeks it continued to hold 
a crowd of five or six people about the 
window most of the time. 


The new building of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company at Rockaway, New 
York was opened recently. 


John Fields elected vice 
ident of the Farmers National 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


was pres- 


Bank, 


C. A. Carlson was elected president 
of the Irving State Bank, Chieago. He 
sueeeeds William P. Devine who retired 
on aceount of poor health. Mr. Devine 
will continue as a member of the board 
of directors. 

= _ 

Directors of the United States Bank 
of Chicago elected F. A. Putnam vice 
president. Mr. Putnam was formerly 
cashier of the bank. William C. Fahs- 
vender, formerly assistant eashier, was 
elected cashier. 

At the twentieth annual meeting of the 
Panhandle Bankers’ Association held at 
Amarillo, Texas, H. E. Fuqua, eashier 
of the First National Bank of Amarillo, 
was elected president; D. L. C. Kiunard, 
Memphis, first vice president; C. W. 
Carson, Jr., Spearman, second vice 
president; Henry Wilkinson, Hereford, 
treasurer; F. M. Butler, 
secretary. 


Plainview, 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of The State Bank of Kirk- 
land, Illinois, G. W. Ault, active head 
of the bank for the past thirty years, 
resigned as president and H. E. Laufer 
was elected to sueceed him. 
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The Recording Home Safe 


It turns small savings into large deposits. 


It makes the small account as desirable as 
the larger one, and offers your Bank unlim- 
ited possibilities for development. 


Heartily endorsed by many of the most 
important Banks of the country. 


THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE COMPANY 
159 North State Street, CHICAGO 





FRIENDLY RIVALRY IN 
OFFICERS’ RECREATION 


Golfers in the First National Bank 
and the Central Savings Bank, Detroit, 
have derived a great deal of added 
pleasure from the game through a 
seore board which is erected in the 
officers: dining room. This board pro- 
vides space for each week for five 
months during the golf season. 

To make it interesting a_ kicker’s 
handicap is allowed. This handicap 
must be taken at the beginning of the 
season. Sometimes a player improves 
better than he anticipated, therefore 
works himself out. Again, if he is too 
conceited and takes too low a handicap, 
he is unable to get in on the drawing. 

Last year each player contributed a 
golf ball per month for prizes. These 
were divided into a first, second and 
third prize. This year a change was 
made and $5 was collected from each 
player at the beginning of the season. 
Golf balls were purchased by the dozen 
at wholesale, which enabled us to make 
the prizes much larger. 

The board, as illustrated in the ac- 
companying photograph, is about 7 feet 
high by 12 feet in width. It is made 
of beaver board on a wood frame and 
painted light tan to match the walls. 
The lines and lettering are done in dark 
brown. Each Monday morning the 
seore for the preceding week is 





matters not on what 


chalked up. It 
course one plays. 
month the average for the four games 


The score board in the officers’ dining room of the First National Bank, Detroit, register* 
the weekly golf scores of the officers throughout the season and becomes a source of ¢ 
natured bantering and good fellowship. 


At the end of the 


is figured, the handicap deducted and 
the net score used in the drawing for 
the prizes. 


A number of the executives have ye. 
ported that they have found that their 
interest in the week end game centered 
more upon the score that they were going 
to chalk up on Monday morning than on 
the particular opponent whom they 
happened to be playing against at the 
time.. The reason for this seems to be 
that the score on the board will stand 
for the whole season while the partie. 
ular game may be forgotten. 

Good natured bantering and interest- 
ing challenges are made by various com- 
binations of players as a result of the 
figuring done during the daily lunch 
hour. The scheme helps to take the 
minds of the executives 
business for the needed 
respite. 


away from 


oceassional 


At a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Minatare Bank, Minatare, 
Nebraska, G. F. Haas, who has been 
vice president of the institution, was 
advaneed to the presideney. 


Ray Tierney succeeds the late Jesse C. 
MeNish as president of the American 
Bank, Sidney, Nebraska. Mr. Tierney 
was president of the Chadron State 
Bank, Nebraska. 





A bank building to cost $12,000 will 
be erected for the Citizens Bank of 
Carbon Hill, Alabama. 
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A SEARCHLIGHT ON YOUR 
COSTS AND PROFITS 


(Continued from page 13) 


Seventh: Miscellaneous expenses 
take 8.01. This covers a multitude of 
sins, such as stationery and printing, 
postage, legal expense, Chamber of 
Commerce dues, telephone and telegraph, 
insurance, rent, ete. This, all industries 
have; any saving effected here should 
be added to salaries, and the watchful 
eye can undoubtedly find opportunities 
to save on this item. 

We have now taken from our 
dollar the cost of our raw material, our 
labor cost and our overhead cost, and 
it is now time to apply our “yardstick” 
to ascertain how much of our dollar has 
been expended—practically 70 cents. 

Eight: The item of equals 
14.4 cents of the dollar. This is en- 
tirely too much, but when we consider 
that this covers every item of loss, in- 


sales 


losses 


eluding tellers’ shortages, bad checks, 
assessments for guaranty fund, and, 


further, that these particular figures 
eover the average for the years 1920, 
1921, 1922 and 1923, which were ab- 
normal years, the large percentage is 
somewhat mitigated. The percentage of 
each of these years was: 


Ee 13.46 

MB siccese 14.4 

Ser 11 

a 18.8 (the house-cleaning year) 


This is the item of outgo, in which 
a big saving should be made. 

In this particular case I have not the 
figures available of losses based on total 
loans. This item should never exceed 
ten cents of the sales dollar, and, of 
course, our first and best efforts should 
be made to reduce this item and dis- 
tribute the savings along with the savings 
made in miscellaneous expense, cost of 
raw material, etc., into labor and officers 
salary up to a certain ratio, but the 
greatest amount of these savings should 
be used to inerease the size of the last 
block measured by the yardstick, which 
represents the cream of the sales dollar 
and the top of the yardstick. 

Ninth: We now have out of our 
total 100 cents, 17.34 cents available 
for dividends and surplus. This last 
division should represent 20 or 25 cents, 
one fourth of the sales dollar. This 
would mean that one fourth of the 
total sales is profit. This could be in- 
creased from 17.34 to 25 cents by a 


reduction of losses, miscellaneous ex- ' 


pense and perhaps a small amount de- 
dueted from cost of raw material, as 
Tepresented by interest paid. In the 
figures used and in the years mentioned, 
this item runs as high as 20.1 cents in 
1922 and as low as 15.3 in 1921. Any 
industry which retains one fourth of 
its sales is listed as a profitable industry 
and yet one fourth is not an excess 
profit. On these particular figures the 
amount available for dividends out of 
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the sales dollar, representing 17.34 is 
7.37 per cent of total invested capital. 


If any banker should want to draw 
his own picture of what becomes of his 
sales dollar, I would suggest the use 
of the line chart. Use of the chart gives 
a comparison each month. The chart is 
made by drawing horizontal and vertical 
lines, making squares. The spaces 
between the horizontal lines each re- 
present a thousand dollars, or multiples 
of thousands. The spaces between the 
vertical lines, represent the months of 
the year. You start a line at the proper 
place—the left hand side of the chart— 
to represent deposits expressed in 
thousands of dollars and this fluctuates 
from month fo month. By use of dif- 
ferent colored lines other items ean be 





represented by months and by years, such 
as net income, loans, and expenses. A 
separate chart might be drawn up chart- 
ing each part of the sales dollar and 
this would give comparison by months 
and years. 

Do not overlook the fact that an in- 
crease of sales lowers the percentage 
of overhead and increases the amount 
available for dividends. In other indus- 
tries a large increase in sales means a 
proportionate inerease in eost of sales, 
but in banking you ean double your 
sales without inereasing any cost except 
for raw materials—interest paid. 

In the banking industry on a very 
large percentage in inerease of cost for 
raw material we practically have no 
labor inerease, no plant inerease, a very 
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small increase in taxes and a small in- 
with a decrease in 
losses, the ninth block (dividends) could 
cents of the 


erease in overhead 
raised to 25 
dollar. 


she yw 


easily be 
sales 
To 


analysis to 


this 
analysis of a 


the 
the 
manufacturer or a 
his 


application of 
credit 
merchant: we get 
look at the ratio, 
we see what he has of quick assets to 


statement, we 


quick liabilities, and if his ratio shows 
The banker should 
who 
He may 
additions to 


good we pass it on. 


inquire of every borrower has a 
sales dollar to show his sales. 
maintain his ratio by 
eapital, yet be behind in his sales; he 
is spending too much for raw materials, 
mueh for 


much on 


too much for overhead, to 


labor, and he is losing too 
his sales, and is making no headway on 
the ninth block. Therefore, in the an- 
alysis of a merchant or manufacturer, 
industry, him the 
his sales he 


retains for dividends and surplus. 


or any make show 


sales and how much of 
Set a monthly figure of gross income 
and as the 
will the percentage of 
profits and different items of cost. 


At the close of each day’s business, 


as a goal actual amount 


varies, so net 


when looking at vour gross income for 
the day it is helpful to be able to 
estimate what approximate per cent is 
used for interest, expenses, labor, etc., 
and what per cent retained as profits. 
If you extracted today 100 dollars in- 
terest, you could say to yourself, “My 
stockholders made 20 dollars today, my 
clerks get 12 dollars, officers six dollars 
and 15 dollars is for taxes, 28 dollars 
for on.” In other 
words, measure the sales dollar. 


interest, and so 


At the annual election of the Los 
Angeles Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, Gardner Turrill, 
assistant cashier of California Bank, 
was elected a member of the board of 
governors of the chapter. 

The Madison Square State Bank, 
Chicago, moved into new quarters on 
Madison Street just west of Cicero 
Avenue, June 21st. The exterior of the 
new building is of Indiana smooth rubbed 
limestone and has a frontage of 75x128 
feet. The public lobby is 40x75 feet. 
The interior decorations and furnish- 
ings of the empire style of architecture 
have all the features to combine beauty 
and efficiency. 





The Alton National Bank, Alton, 
Illinois will erect a bank and office build- 
ing to cost $60,000. The new structure 
will be of brick and stone and will be 
located at Third and Belle Streets. 


Alterations will be made to the bank 
and post office building of the Lynn 
Five Cent Savings Bank, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. 


A PLAN THAT SAVES TIME 
AT TELLER’S WINDOW 
JHAT is the best way of handling 

thirty thousand accounts and $24,- 

000,000, figuring and posting the in- 
terest, making the extensions, proving 
the work; then paying the interest out 
the counters to with 
no long lines” of waiting 
patiently or 
periods ? 


over customers, 
people 
impatiently, at interest 

Is it possible to solve the problem, 
so that no benches or chairs are neces- 
sary for the old people; so that there 
will be no busy business people begging 
the officers to let them be waited on 
“ahead of the crowd;” so that no in- 
sistent “must eatch a 
train” demands attention at once, while 
the faces in the lobby scowl as the of- 
ficers try to be accommodating; so that 
there will be no force working 
nights, no sudden illness or unavoidable 


depositor who 


bank 


absence of an important teller seriously 
interrupting the the 
routine? 

This problem has been successfully 
solved by the National Savings Bank, 
Albany, by a plan worked out by the 
bank’s treasurer, B. Stevens, 
tried out over a long period of time 


smoothness of 


Frederick 


and well liked by depositors, officers and 
clerks. 
This plan is made possible by the use 


of posting machines, statement ma- 
chines, and interest calenlators, which 


have made the faithful, plodding book- 
keeper unnecessary. He has not been 
however, but transformed 
into a teller and better equipped bank- 
ing man. 


disearded, 


The entire work of bookkeeping, re- 
ceiving and paying, interest and new ac- 
counts, letters of administration, ete., 
has been consolidated into one depart- 
ment. handle five thou- 
sand one “control” man 
checking up each day’s work and touch- 
ing no money. Each of these six tellers 
has a window with his or her name in- 
seribed above it. 


One man can 


accounts with 


(There is one woman 
teller in the National Savings Bank). 
Each teller does exactly one-sixth of 
the total work. Each one receives de- 
posits, pays withdrawals, opens new ac- 
counts, takes signatures, credits interest, 
posts his own items and proves his own 
cash. The eash of each teller is proved 
monthly by the head teller, by actual 
count, at unexpected times. Each day’s 
work is all on the books the same day 
at the close of business. Windows are 
opened and closed to customers, as 
needed, under the direction of the head 
teller. 

Tellers work from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
with an hour and a half for a hot lunch 
and fresh air, all going out of the bank. 
These are State department hours. Mr. 
Stevens writes, “Sallow checks become 
rosy, dull eyes bright, slow-thinking 


brains alert and snappy. In short, the 
cranky bank teller 
healthy, happy personality.” 
On January 4, 1924, during the last 
busy interest period, the six tellers and 
one mail ,clerk handled 1521 
as follows: 
Number of 


sober, becomes A 


persons, 


customers drawing 


NOON! ds ceca Vi Dawaw ewan dn 569 
Number of customers depositing 
os Se eee cre ee eae 530 
Number of customers cashing 
NE ass Sete sakes 12? 
Number of customers crediting 
SRNIEEEE Sk oS cu pscnnccaene 300 
152] 


Handling 1521 
and a half banking hours (one hour js 
allowed for lunch during _ interest 
periods) meant one customer every 2.07 
minutes during the day per teller. 

Under the new system, each depositor 
goes to one window only, and it makes 
no difference which chooses. 
“The old system,” writes Mr. Stevens, 
“resulted in people flocking to the in- 
terest window, then to the paying teller, 
receiving teller, or new account depart- 
ment, with intolerably long waits in 
line and loss of efficieney and clerks’ 
time at the windows which are not busy. 
The new system results in pleased and 
satisfied customerg, because of quick 
service of all kinds at one window; a 


people during seven 


one he 


more efficient banking foree, because 
each man, as a teller, has a_ broader 


scope of work and livable hours, while 
the routine work of the bank at the 
tellers’ windows flows along smoothly 
and is evently distributed, lacking the 
old, spasmodic hither and 
thither.”-—F rom New Bul- 
letin Savings Banks Association ef New 


York. 


rushes 
Association 


A FINE SHOWING ON 
SCHOOL SAVINGS 


Cuas. N. StTEvENS, President 
City National Bank, Evanston, Iil. 
URING the schooi year 1922-23, we 
inaugurated a school savings sys- 
tem and pupils deposited $47,072.92 
—withdrew $5865.41, leaving total net 
deposits $41,207.51 not ineluding in- 
terest credits. 

This money was deposited in the four 
Evanston banks, each pupil, upon open- 
ing his account, being obliged to choose 
the bank with which he desired to do 
business. The plan is still in operation 
and from its inception up to Mareh 13, 
1924, figures are as follows: 


School enrollment ..........5022 

Number of pupils having ac- 
Ee Cnr Pee eee 4719 

Average percentage of pupils 
banking weekly .......... 59 


After elimination of all with- 
drawals the average weekly 
collection (net) is ....... $1292.55 


dae Te 
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Total deposits (including all 

Bemks) 0... ccc cces ccc e e QOSOUUO 
The habit of saving by pupils of our 
schools has been established to a_re- 
markable degree. 
posit of $10 last year has been increased 
this year to $11.50. Not all of this 
given to their 
their savings in 


The high average de- 


money is pupils by 
parents; many earn 
different useful 
counts are carried with balances above 
$100 and in a particular instance I 
recall a pupil’s account amounting to 
more than $400. 

Much pride is taken by 
maintaining 100 per cent 
In one case the pupils were known to 
lend a nickel to the only child in the 
room without money in order that the 
100 per cent goal might be maintained. 


ways. Numerous ae- 


pupils in 


elassroom. 


STOPPING LOSSES ON 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


The losses that result iInisuse 
by depositors of their checking accounts 


from 


spur banks to attempt to educate cus- 
tomers on the uses of checks and the 
relation of the checking account to the 
bank. 

The Guardian Commerce Trust and 
Savings Bank of Toledo has prepared 
a little booklet called “The Care of a 
Cheeking Account” which is given to 
every new checking depositor, and to 
those who have been in the habit of 
overdrawing their accounts. As a 
result of this the decrease in the number 
of overdrafts has been marked. The 
content of the booklet is reproduced 
here. 

Making Out the Deposit Slip 


Depositors should make out their own 

deposit slips. By so doing, service is 
speeded up at the teller’s window, and pos- 
sible errors are guarded against through the 
fact that the teller has your figures to 
check against his own count of the money 
which is being deposited. 
_. In making out the deposit slip, bank notes 
should be listed on the line so designated, 
any gold or silver coins should be listed on 
the line beneath, and a sub-total of the 
resulting cash deposit entered opposite 
“Total Cash.”’ 

If there are checks to be included in the 
deposit, they should be listed separately 
on the several lines appearing beneath the 
word ‘‘Checks’’ on the deposit slip. A check 
on an out-of-town bank may be listed by 
merely writing down the name of the town 
or city. Checks on Toledo banks should 
be listed by writing the name of the bank 
on which drawn. Cash and checks should 
then be totalled in plain figures at the 
bottom of the list. 


The Pass Book 


Checking account customers should 
always bring their pass books with their 
deposits and have the entry made by the 
teller, as this entry is your only receipt 
for funds deposited in the bank. If you 
do not happen to have your pass book with 
you, make two deposit slips, have the teller 
stamp one ‘“Duplicate’—then have the 
teller make the proper pass book entry the 
next time you make a deposit. 


The Check Stub 


The check stub is an itemized record of all 
the transactions in your account, and should 
be properly and carefully kept. The number 
of the check, the amount, the date and to 
whom the check is given—all this infor- 
mation should appear on the stub, and 
should be set down at the time the check 
8 written, not later. 

Deposits to your account should be en- 
tered on the line designated and added to 
the amount brought forward. The amount 
of the check should be entered on the line 
Provided for it, subtracted from the bal- 
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ance shown above; and the resulting new 
balance carried forward to the next stub. 

If this proceduve is carefully followed, 
you will always have your correct balance 
before you and your account will never be 
overdrawn—providing you make no errors 
in adding or subtracting, or do not de'iber- 
ately write a check for an amount greater 
than the balance shown on your check stub. 


How to Reconcile Your 
Bank Statement 


On the first of each month, the bank fur- 
nishes you with a statement of your ac- 
count—showing the deposits made during 
the preceding month, and the _ checks 
charged against your account. You are 
requested to call for these statements on 
or as near the first of each month as pos- 
sible. 

To reconcile your statement with your 
own stub record of your account, first sort 
your returned checks according to number, 
then compare them as to amount with the 
stub corresponding to the check. If they 
agree, make a pencil mark on the stub to 
show that the check has been returned and 
agrees with its stub record 

Repeat this operation until all the checks 
that have been returned are accounted for. 
Then check the deposits as shown on your 
statement with the deposit entries on your 
stubs to see that they agree. Make a note 
of the errors, if any, that may have been 
uncovered thus far. 

Now take the total of all checks that 
have not been returned, and subtract this 
total from the balance shown at the bottom 
of your statement—and the result should 
agree with the balance on your stub. (In 
doing this, it is well to bear in mind that 
our bookkeeping department begins to 
prepare customers’ statements on the 28th 
of the month, so as to have them ready by 
the ist, and hence any deposits made after 
the 28th cannot appear on that month's 
statement.) 


If your stub balance and statement bal- 
ance still do not agree, go over the addi- 
tions, subtractions and amounts carried 
forward, on your stubs. By doing this care- 
fully, the difference will usually show up. 
If it does not, bring your statement, can- 
celled checks and stubs to the bank, and we 
will be only too glad to assist you. 


A Word About the 


“$50 Minimum Balance” Rule 
In accordance with a ruling of the 
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Toledo Clearing House Association, which 
affects all Toledo banks alike, this bank 
requires its checking account customers 
to carry an average balance of $50. That 
is, your balance should never get below $50. 
If you do not maintain this balance, a 
service charge of 50 cents is made’ to cover 
the cost to the bank of handling your 
account. 


This nominal charge is not made with 
the idea of inflicting a penalty on such 
customers whose balances drop below the 
fifty-dollar figure—but is, instead, a charge 
which only partially covers the “overhead” 
costs to the bank of handling your account, 
as stated above. Fortunately, the majority 
of people are coming to a better realization 
of how a bank functions, and hence these 
50 cent charges are decreasing in number 
as depositors realize the greater fairness of 
maintaining substantial balance in their 
accounts. 


Raymond Thomas was elected pres- 
ident of the Oak Cliff State Bank and 
Trust Company, Dallas, Texas, at a re- 
organization meeting of the directors 
recently. Mr. Thomas is an active vice 
president of the Liberty State Bank 
and will retain active connections with 
both institutions. George T. Reynolds, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Liberty State Bank, was made a 
vice president of the Oak Cliff bank. 


The following officers of the California 
Bankers’ Association were elected for 
the coming year: President, Leo S. 
Chandler, vice president of the Califor- 
nia Bank, Los Angeles; vice president, 
J. E. Huntoon, president of the Peoples 
Bank, Sacramento; treasurer, C. L. 
Smith, vice president of the Anglo-Cali- 
fornia Trust Company, San Francisco. 




















HEYWARD E. BOYCE 


BOYCE HEADS RESERVE] 
CITY BANKERS 

of Reserve City 

new officers as 


The 
Bankers 
follows: 

Heyward E. Boyee, president, Pres- 
ident, Drovers & Mechanics National 
Bank, Baltimore, Md.; Rufus R. 
Clabaugh, V. P., V. P. Liberty Central 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Richard 
Bean, Secretary & Treasurer, President, 
Louisville National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 
Directors: Craig B. Hazlewood, V. P. 
Union Trust Co., Chicago; O. Howard 
Wolfe, Cash. Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. D. Gillespie, 
V. e: Dallas National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas. Roy L._ Stone, 
VY. P. American National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Edward Buder, V. P. 
& Treas. Mercantile Trust Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; C. W. Allendoerfer, V. P. 
First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
James Ringold, Prest. U. S. National 
Bank, Denver, Colo.; George V. Drew, 
Asst. V. P. Equitable Trust Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


Association 
has elected 





At the first official meeting of the 
directors of the Miller State Bank, 
Gary, Indiana, Authur M. Blank was 
elected president; C. O. Holmes, vice 
president, and N. Guy Ayres, eashier. 
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WILLIAM W. GATES 


William W. Gates, assistant cashier 
of the Central Trust Company of Chicago 
was elected treasurer of the [Illinois 
Bankers Association at the convention 
held recently in Deeatur, IIl. 

Mr. Gates is one of the best known 
and most popular bankers in the middle- 
west. He is a familiar figure at bank- 
ers’ conventions and similar gatherings. 


Parker Reeves was elected president 
of the Merchants and Farmers Bank, 
Columbus, Mississippi, sueceeding the 
late J. M. Street. T. H. Henry was 
elected vice president; C. H. Reeves, 
cashier, Davis Patty, assistant cashier. 


B. G. Huntington, Columbus, Ohio, 
was elected president of the Ohio 
Bankers’ Association at its annual con- 
vention held recently. William R. 
Greene of Cleveland was elected vice 
president, and William Meyers of 
Canton, treasurer. 


The W. R. Grace & Company, 
Brooklyn, New York is now operating 
under a national charter known as the 
Grace National Bank. The officers of 
the Grace National Bank are: J. Louis 
Schaefer, president; J. A. Allis, first 
vice president; F. E. Wheeler, vice 
president; H. J. Rorg, vice president; 
R. F. C. Benkiser, cashier; E. L. Hol- 
termann, assistant eashier; L. E. 
Ziegener, trust officer; F. J. Oehmichen, 
manager of foreign department and 
J. A. Conway, assistant vice president. 

Contract was awarded for the con- 
struction of the State National Bank 
building of Hazard, Kentucky. 


HECHT RETURNS FROM 
FAR EAST VISIT 


By R. 8S. Hecur 

Pres., Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., 

A few weeks visit to the Far East 
is all too short a time to obtain any 
really reliable impressions of the com- 
plex business, economie and_ political 
conditions of these strange lands. 

Nevertheless the direct personal con- 
tact with the people of Japan and China 
helps to get at least a partial under- 
standing of their characteristics, their 
problems and their ambitions, and the 
knowledge which the observant traveller 
can gain on such a visit makes it well 
worth travelling that distance. 

Whatever the “jingo” press of Japan 
or Ameriea( for Japan has good news- 
papers and “others” just as we have) 
may report of the treatment of Amer- 
icans, let me say that we were in Japan 
at the time the exclusion act was first 
passed, and again later upon our return 
from China after President Coolidge 
had affixed his signature to it, and on 
both occasions we received the most 
cordial weleome and were treated with 
every courtesy and consideration by all 
the Japanese officials and __ business 
people whom we met. 

It is difficult for me to express an 
opinion on the general economic and 
financial condition of Japan, for I was 
there hardly long enough to form a 


New Orleans 


definite judgment of my own. Hovw- 
ever, based on various conversations 
with bankers and _ business people 


throughout Japan I feel safe in saying 
that conditions are not very favorable 
just at this time. Like ourselves, Japan 
was just emerging from the depression 
resulting from the wartime inflation, 
and overextension of her industries, 
when the terrible earthquake gave the 
entire nation a material setback which 
further aggravated the difficulties of the 
readjustment period. 

Reconstruction needs have caused an 
abnormal demand for money even at 
the prevailing high rates. The heavy 
excess of imports and exports has caused 
a severe decline in the value of the yet, 
which further complicates international 
business relations in spite of the heavy 
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joans recently negotiated in London and 
America. A strong appeal is being 
made to curtail all luxury imports in 
order to bring about a more favorable 
balance of trade, but with decreasing 
exports and the urgent need of certain 
foreign materials for the rebuilding 
operations the economic outlook of the 
country seems busy, even 
though financial conditions are intrin- 
sieally sound. 


none too 


The terrible destruction wrought by 
the earthquake and fire in Yokohama, 
Tokyo and surrounding country baffles 
deseription. In Tokyo much re-building 
has already been completed and there 
appears to be no doubt that, like San 
Francisco, Tokvo will ultimately emerge 
from this disaster a better and a bigger 
city. In Yokohama the port and ship 
ping facilities are being rebuilt very 
rapidly, but it seems doubtful whether 
the city itself will regain anywhere near 
its former size and population. 

In China appears to be 
going on as usual in spite of political 
turmoil, banditry and civil war. No 
government seems to be able to continue 
its authority for any length of time, 
and no leader has appeared since the 


business 


fall of the dynasty in 1911 who is 
strong enough to solve her internal 


problems and bring order out of chaos. 
The country has no unity, no cohesion, 
no national spirit. 





William K. Martin was elected pres- | 


ident of the Citizens National Bank, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana to  sueceed 
P. C. Suu-erville, deceased. Mr. Martin 


has been vice president of the bank for 
several vears. 


New Orleans 


XIII 
Public Schools 


The Public School System of New 
Orleans is one of the finest and most 
modern in the United States and in- 
cludes one normal school, 4 high 
schools, an industrial school for girls, 
89 grammar and primary schools and 
16 evening schools. 


The pupils enrolled are in excess 
of 60,000. They are taught by 1600 
teachers in such up-to-date struct- 
ures as pictured above. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 





Arno Sindt, cashier of the Farmers 
Savings Bank, Waleott, Iowa, was 
elected president of the Seott County 
Bankers’ Association at its annual meet- 
ing held recently at Davenport. W. C. 
Burrman, cashier of the 
Davenport Savings Bank, was elected 
vice president; Walter Lucht, cashier 


of the Eldridge Savings Bank, treasurer, | 


and R. O..Byerrum, cashier ,of the 
Bettendorf Savings Bank, secretary. 

At the annual election of officers of 
the New Orleans Chapter, of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, Albert H. 
Bittenbring was elected president for 
the 1924-25 term. 

Mr. Bittenbring is a member of the 
credit department of the Hibernia Bank 


and Trust Company and past president | 
He has 
been particularly active in A. I. B. | 


of the Hibernia Bank Club. 
circles since his connection with the in- 
stitute and was vice president of the 
New Orleans Chapter for the past year. 
Previous to that office he sat on the 
Board of Governors. He has served on 
many committees and was a delegate 
to the National Convention in Cleve- 
land last year. 


Directors of the First State Bank and 


Trust Company, Waco, Texas, elected | 


Ed. Hall of Dallas, president. He sue- 
ceeds Frank Stevens, who resigned. Mr. 
Stevens continues on the board of di- 
rectors of the First State Bank and will 
be an active vice president. 





Israel Snow, was elected president of 
the Rockland National Bank of Rock- 
land, Maine, to succeed the late Arthur 
S. Littlefield. Mr. Snow has been a 
director of the bank 17 vears and vice 
president eight years. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the City National Bank, Tipton, 
Iowa, held recently, F. L. Butzloff re- 
tired as president of the bank and W. 
G. W. Geiger was elected to fill the 
vaeaney. 





D. H. Evans was elected president 
of the Citizens State Bank of Tracy, 
Minnesota, succeeding the late S. P. 
Hicks. Tracey Hicks was named vice 
president. 


J. T. Price, cashier of the Bank of 
Monterey, Tennessee, was elected as- 
sistant vice president of the Fourth and 
First National Bank, of that city. 

H. H. Doerr was elected cashier of 
the Peoples National Bank, Proctor, 
Minnesota, succeeding H. W. Rice. Mr. 
Doerr formerly was connected with the 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
for eleven years. 


Northwest | 
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Counter Check 

and Deposit Slip 
Dispenser 


(TWO-IN-ONE) 





SAVES 


From at least one-third to one- 
half of your expense for counter 
checks and deposit slips and 
improves the appearance of the 
counters and lobby. 


SEND FOR 


FREE BOOKLET OF 
TESTIMONIALS 


from Banks having used these 
machines for months. 





Manufactured and 
Distributed by 


BAR-TREX 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Inc. 


P. O. Box 1589 Birmingham, Ala. 


BAR-TREX MFG. CO., Inc. 
Box 1589, Birmingham, Ala. 
Please mail us at once detailed information 


and prices on your Economy Counter Check 
and Deposit Slip Dispenser. 
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Go to your 
Stationer or Printer 


for the 
GOES 


Bank Statement 
and 


Announcement 


Folders 


An exceedingly attractive series of four- 
page folder designs, so attractively ar- 
ranged as to lend a most dignified, 
impressive appearance not only to 
“Bank Statements of Condition,” for 
which they were primarily intended, but 
also to many other forms of announce- 
ments. 


The GOES 
assortment of 


Lithographed Blanks 


also includes designs of many other 
sizes, proportions and varieties especial- 
ly appropriate for 
Bond issues of all descriptions, 
Legal, Commercial, Financial Forms, 
"Stock Certificates, and Interim 
Certificates. 





Your Printer or Stationer will gladly 
show you samples of the Goes Blanks, 
if he has them. If he has none send us 
his name and we will then see that you 
are promptly supplied. 


Goes Lithographing Co. 
44 West 61st St., Chicago 
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HOW A CLEARING HOUSE ACTS 
FOR HARMONIOUS EFFORT 
(Continued from page 30) 
Boston. The balances are sent direct 
by the creditor banks to New York or 
Boston as the case may be for deposit 
to the credit of bank to whom it is due. 
This accomplishes the same result as 
if New York drafts in settlement were 
handed to the banks by the manager 
the same day of clearing. The members 
with balances due them simply charge 
the amount to their correspondent, thus 
balancing their clearings for the day. 
By the next mail they receive a verifica- 

tion sheet from the manager. 

As a direct outcome of the city clear- 
ing of checks has come another very 
desirable result. It practically 
eliminated check kiting between deposi- 
tors in the banks of the four cities. In 
every community there are some un- 


has 


scrupulous persons who are always look- 
ing for any advantage they can get for 


themselves at the expense of other 
people. These cities are no different 
from others in this respect. It can 


readily be imagined the fact was well 
known that checks on the banks in some 
of the towns did not reach their destina- 
With the 
use of an automobile every one of the 
four could about 
half an hour. Thus it was found that 
ene of the worst abuses the banks had 
to contend with was the swapping of 


tion for three or four days. 


towns be visited in 


checks amongst from two to five or six 
parties with little or actual funds 
behind of The publicity 
given the daily clearing plan, and some 


no 
any then. 
judicious conversations with those who 
could pass the word along, has resulted 
in a general feeling on the part of the 
public that it is rather a risky under- 
taking to swap checks. In the few cases 
that come up now, any bank which feels 
suspicious that depositors are exchang- 
ing checks, immediately gets in touch 
with the other bank interested, quite 
frankly its suspicion, and if 
found warranted, both start at once to 
put an end to the practice. 


states 


Kindred to this undesirable practice 
of check kiting is another which is very 
troublesome for the small banks in par- 
ticular. It is the habit some depositors 
of their accounts, 
either through lack of attention or the 
deliberate sending of checks out of town 
counting on the resulting delay in which 
to deposit to cover. 


have overdrawing 


Every bank recog- 
nizes the unfairness of this practice, vet 
of them have continued to chase 
up delinquents during the day, or allow 
overdrafts and notify. 
an 


most 


Fear of losing 
may 
some time be, profitable, keeps many 
banks from putting a stop to it by re- 


account which is at times, or 


turning cheeks which are not good. 
How many bankers have been threat- 


ened with the remark that “Your neigh- 
bor the X bank is not so particular. 





I'll take my account there.” 
the account. And when the depositor 
continues bad habit with his new 
connections (for they seldom change jy 
this respect) the question of allowing 
or disallowing has to be answered again, 
but this the angle of 
“We got this account from our competi- 


A Way goes 


his 


time from 
tor; should we favor him by not being 
too striet the question ot  over- 
drafts?” During the short time the ney 
association has been in existence there 
is certainly a pronounced movement 
toward the proper handling of this ques. 
tion, not only reducing the number of 
offenders, but, through the knowledge 
conveyed to the mind of the public that 
inconvenience and possible embarrass- 


on 


ment may be caused through returning 
of checks, more attention has been paid 
to checking up their accounts and better 
balanees have in many eases resulted. 
A free interchange of credit informa- 
Small banks 


do not as a usual thing have organized 


tion is also made possible. 


credit departments such as are found 


in the large city banks. Credit is 
granted largely on what the officers 


know in general about a party and some- 
times (not always) a_ financial 
ment furnished the man_ himself. 
Usually it is rather incomplete and al- 
most invariably 
round figures. 


state- 
by 
approximate and in 
situated as 
are the four communities referred to in 


As closely 


this article; the duplication or crossing 
of 
easily and does often occur. 


names as maker or ‘endorser may 
A cheek- 
ing up of those names makes it possible 
to protect against over-extension, where 
the security is the net worth of the same 
parties having lines in each or several 
of the different banks. Then too, the 
checking of a new line offered by a 
resident of one of the other towns in 
the group, often reveals that the ap- 
plieant’s relations with the institution 
in that town have been such as to put 
the prospective lender on his guard. 

It has been mentioned that this Clear- 
ing House Association is rather unique 
in that savings banks are members as 
well as banks with checking accounts. 
It is rather interesting therefore to note 
that practically the first matter on whieh 
the association attempted to establish 
uniformity of action and practice was 
one in which the savings banks were 
primarily or at least vitally concerned. 
This was in relation to time allowance 
for interest on deposits made after the 
first of the month. Taking all the banks 
as a group it was found that practically 
every month of the calendar was rep- 
resented as that for crediting interest. 
It has long been the eustom to allow 
interest from the first of the month on 
all deposits made on or before the tenth 
of the month in which interest 3 
credited and varying from the third te 
the tenth on other months. With all of 
the banks having savings accounts, con 
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petition had become rather keen. In 
order to meet this, several of the banks 
were considering the advisability of 
allowing ten days each month in order 
to meet all competition. It is an open 
question as to whether or not it is good 
banking practice to allow any grace 
davs; it certainly would not be to allow 
ten days each month. This was recog- 
nized by all and it was suggested that 
it ought to be possible to agree on some 
uiform schedule that would be satis- 
factory to all the banks, and still be 
fair to the public. As a result a sched- 
ule arranged whereby the 
allowed in month are the 
same in each of the banks. The agree- 
ment has been in operation for several 
months and is proving satisfactory. 
Another problem which is now being 
worked out by the members of the Asso- 
ciation is what shall be an acceptable 
search of title in connection with mort- 
gage loans. It will readily be seen that 
applications for loans on property in 
any part of this territory might, and are 
made to any one of the banks mentioned, 
and that one of the Derby banks might 
be loaning on Ansonia, Shelton or Sey- 
mour real estate, or Each 
city having its separate govern- 
ment and organization, of course each 


was days 


any given 


viee versa. 
own 


has its own town elerk and recording 
office. While the search of the town 
cerk in one locality or under one ad- 


ministration might be acceptable, any 
change in the office might make such a 
one far from desirable. 
fidence in the ability and thoroughness 
of a particular lawyer, his search might 
be acceptable, lacking 
it would probably be rejected as un- 
satisfactory. As a further development 
of this question, it often happens that 
a hank might be inclined to accept the 
search of the town clerk of a 
ing town, while the bank in 
place in which that office of record is 
loeated would not. Thus an applicant 
for a loan is always in danger of finding 
that the search given in connection with 
his loan in one bank may not be accept- 
able to another bank loaning on prop- 
erty in the same city as the first. 


If one has eon- 


such confidenee, 


neighbor- 


the same 


There is no firm or person in these 


associated communities that is trained 
or specializes in title searching. <A 
recent rather unpleasant complication 


traceable to a defect in a search has 
brought the matter a little more promi- 
nently to the attention of the banks. 

The matter of agreeing on a list of 
persons, the search of any of whom will 
be satisfactory, is now in the hands of 
4 committee of fhe Association and is 
already on the way to a satisfactory 
solution. 

In forming the association it was 
purposely provided that there should be 
only two officers, a president and secre- 
lary. This was to avoid any possibility 
of heavy machinery to make member- 
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Posting Machine 
Ledger Sheets 


$7.00 per 1000 


In Ten Thousand Lots 


UR Ledger Sheets are made of High-Grade Ledger paper, 


specially made for posting machine purposes. 


It has the- 


proper qualities to stand straight in the trays, does not curl or 


become “‘dog-eared”’ 


at the corners. 


In the color, thought is 


given to the proper shade to be easily read with a minimum of 


eye strain. 
on various quantities. 
to the situation. 
sheets we make. 


We will be glad to send samples and quote prices 
The above low prices for 10,000 is a key 
Lowest prices ever offered for the kind of 
Made to order to fit any machine adjustment 


and punched to fit any binder or tray. 


Statement Sheets 


Made of same grade of material of lighter weight. 


Ruled and 


printed to conform to Ledger Sheets; perforated and properly 


punched. 


We can save you money on any Loose Leaf Forms. 


All made to order on your specifications. 


Send 


your specifications for special estimates. 


Don’t Pay 25 Per Cent for Being Sold—order by 
nail and pay the rest to stockholders in dividends. 
We have served banks for fifteen years and know 


their requirements. 


J. W. Cockrum Printing Company 
Everything for Banks 


301-309 W. Harrison St. 


ship in the organization cumbersome. 
Every effort has been made to have it 
a friendly, common meeting ground with 
as little formality as possible. There 
is no written law regarding more than 
one term for officers, but the first ones 
established the precedent of not being 
‘candidates to sueceed themselves, which 
will probably be observed in the future. 


New ideas, new viewpoints, and con- 
tinued interest will in this way be 
brought to the members each year. 


These are but a few tangible evidences 
of the value and wisdom of forming 
the association in this group of cities. 
That such an association is both possible 
and practical has been amply demon- 
strated even in its first year of existence. 
Business is still solicited and competi- 


OAKLAND CITY, IND. 





tion is still keen. Differences and mis- 
understandings will no doubt continue 
to arise. No panacea has been found 
all the troubles and ills. Many 
problems are still to be met and solved. 
But the members are satisfied that their 
business is on a better basis today be- 
cause of this intimate association with 
each other. Directors and officers of 
the different banks are in a position to 
talk over local financial affairs as they 
meet those from other institutions. This 
tends to make them more interested in 
the way in which the affairs of their own 
banks are conducted. The public at 
large is favorably commenting on and 
commending the banks for the broader 
basis of business conduct and its gen- 
eral goods effect on the communities. 
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BANKS FOR SALE 


Sotithern California Banks. 
conditions warrant investigation. 

the Sanders-McCulloch Company, Sute 
Story Building, Los Angles, Calif. 


and 
Write 
210 


Business 
living 


BANKS 
HOME AND POCKET SAVINGS 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CO., 149-159 W. 
22nd St., Chicago. 25 years of experience. 
Originators and Manufacturers of Savings 
Banks, Souvenirs for Openings, Anniversaries, 
Fairs, etc. 10*-12 ti. 


BANKS and INSTITUTIONS which have 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES for rent must re- 
tain accurate record of customers. OUR CARD 
SYSTEM provides clear, complete record, pro- 
tects institution regarding liability and releases 
bank when customer checks out. Send for 
sample mentioning number of boxes in use 
SAFETY DEPOSIT RECORD SERVICE, Box 
101, Chicago, Il t.f. 


Safes—Burglar and _ fireproof, 
every size, style and make. 
Murray 126 E. Pearl St. 


Secondhand, 
Cheap. John 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4*-12 ti. 


FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 
a step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


PATENTS 





Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 
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Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers. 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


Executives seeking superior connections fing” 
our confidential service extremely satisf; 
Let our Mr. H. H. Harrison confiden 
negotiate for you suitable positions with proper 
employers, as he has successfully done for thom 
sands of others since 1909. Inquiries invited 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSE, 
Confidential Negotiators. Association rer 
Chicago. 7*-12 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Collections Everywhere 
Efficient Service. No collections—no chi 
Send your accounts today. The James Mem 
cantile Agency. 5*-3 th 


WANTED 


large or controlling interest in good bank with active” 
official position. Negotiations strictly confidential, 
Write to-day. Carl K. Berg, 1004 Annandale Blvd, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

6*-1 th 


BANK FIXTURES FOR SALE 


New Mosler safe. Burroughs Posting Maching 
(Used only one year) Desk, Counter and 
work, front complete Underwood Typewrite®, 
large carriage. Address, Citizens National 
Bank, Middleport, Ohio. 7 1t 
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